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FOREWORD. 

r B period reviewed ia the following pages embraces the introduction 
and early progress, amidst exceptionally difficult conditions, of the 
STontaga-Chelroaford Reforms. Whether the constitutional experiment 
undertaken hy the Government of India in conformity with the orders 
of His Majesty's Government will justify the hopes of its designers, by 
bridging the gulf between autocracy and responsibility, time alone can 
decide. That there are good reasons both forhope and forapprehension 
is plain even from the brief scope of this Report. On the one hand the 
work achieved by the Reformed Governments in lace of all the energies 
of a movement so formidable and so determined as non*co>opetation 
cannot but'rcveal the solidity of the foundation upon which the adminis- 
trative structure is set. On the other hand, unrest in the moraI> social 
and economic spheres, together with an acute, but it may be hoped 
transitory, outbreak of racial feeling, has constituted, doring'the period 
under review, a serious menace to ordered progress. At the moment 
of writing, political agitation is less intense and the activities of the non- 
co-operating party have lost, whether temporarily or permanently, the 
militant fervour characteristic of the early phases of Mr. Gandhi’smove- 
ment. This relative calm, succeeding so many months of storm, seems 
to indicate the close of one epoch in the campaign against the new consti- 
tution. Accordingly, the narrative of political events comprised in 
OhaptersII, III andIVhasbeen extended beyondtheclose of thecalendar 
year 1921, in such manner as to round off the record of a well-marked 
and very critical period 
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NOTE. 

Bxcopfc Tvhere otherwise meQt>o&ed, the pound sterling is taken as 
the equivalent of ten rupees. To minimise oonfusion, the rupee figures 
are also given in important statistics. 
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India in 1921-22. 


CHAPTER I. . 
'India and the World. 


It js ^emarlJd with justice that the Jforth IVest Frontier question 
• India and Asia * exercised a continuous i£ customarily 

^ imponderable influence ^on the fortunes of 
India That such should be t^e case is scarcely ^trrfp^ ,'*fot“^riiiIe the 
conditions governing the defence of India’s llindward ^te yaiy from age 
to age, vnlnerabtlity is as unalterable as her tnounfain passes,; her 
aftroctioa as permanent as human cupidity Since the establishment 
of Bntish.Bulc, the might of the Cmpirc has shielded India from her 
foes, and, m part at least, obliterated from folk ipemory the horrors 
of recurrent invasion But in proportion as the educated classes acquire 
an ampleracquaintance with living polUicahssucs,theiriDterest increases 
m those external dciclopments which concern the security of their 
frontiers Particularl) during the* course of the'period under rcMew 
has there been noticeable a growing anxiety among certain sections of 
the Indian pubbe relative to the situafion'in Contra! Asia, combined with 
a gradual realization that the problem*©! India's defence ia*at-once 
more vital and more complex than is generally supposed This dei elop 
ment is healthy, not merely from the proof it affords that Indian citizens 
are awakening to the r^ponsiblities of their newly recognised status 
in the commonwealth, but also from the inherent gravity of the subj ect 
itself Anarchy m Central Asia the advancing tide of Bolshevik aggres 
Bion deeply agitated Islamic sentiment a distracted border — such 
were the anxieties which beset the statesmen of India throughout the 
year 1921 ^ 

During the course of the year "*1520 the Soviet Government of 
Eussta, while voicing uncompromising hostility 
Bolshevik ^Activities In British Commonwealth, haddirected all its 

energies towards recapturing that advantageous 
position m Central Asia which had been lost subsequently to the October 



revolution of 1917 The success achieved was remarkable The Soviet 
sjstem quickly spread to the new Republics set up after the downfall 
of the Teansfr regime, with the result that the Russian position m Trans- 
caucasia and Turkistan was lor the moment rapidl} reconsolidated. 
The way was open for aggressive activities in the Pcrsiah,* Afghan, and 
ultimately it was hoped, iff the Indian, spheres The autumn oi 1920 
saw.further progress Georgia»was overrun , the Amiratc of Bokhara 

subdued and Bolshevik penetrationmtoNorthern Persia deeply advanced. 

The rising tide of Russian power excited considerable apprehension m 
Afghanistan with the natural consequence that theRussian-emissaries 
were successful in* concluding a draft treaty, which seemed to secure for 
"their country a valuable advance base for the Bub\ erSion of India by 
their propaganda Towards the end of the year, however, the striking 
•success of theSoviefc Government in Central Asia underwentsome serious 

reverses The ratidcatioa of the Tcea^ of S&vres and the Greek 
victories oyer Turkish nationalist forces, while they alarmed Islamic 
feelmg, did much to discreet the power of Russia The failure of the 
Bolshevik invasions of Poland and the counter invasion by the Poles 
of Risaian territory, seemed to show the weakness of the Soviet 
Government Moreover, the 'impression produced upon* the Islamic 
world by the subyeision of a Muslim State so old and so well 
established as Bokhara, did not fail to exercise an influence 
unfavoutable to Russia The Muhaiamadaxi inhabitants oi Tiana- 


caacastaand Turkistan, gcoamng beneath Bolshevik oppression, broke 
into sporadic revolts, which were bloodily stamped out with a brutality 
which convinced the moat* sanguine believers m an alliance between 
Bolshevism and Islam of the cbntrast between Communist theory and 
Communist practice The result of these various happenings was felt 
in India, when the Amir oi Afghanistan invited a^British delegation 
• to Kabul, for the purpose of exploring the possibilities of an Anglo- 
Afghan treaty 

As was pointed out m last year's Report, the Amir of Afgbamstan 


_ ^ occupies a position of no little difficulty In 

os e E aas compaiison with Russia and India, his two great 

neighbours, hisresonxces are comparatively small , and he can afiord 
to quarrel with neither unless assured of hearty support from the other 
And, as fate would have it, about the time that the British delegation 
under Sir Henry Dobbs arrived in Kabul, the situation of the Bolsheviks 


began to show signs of temporary unprovcment The failure of the 


Persian Parliament to ratify the projected Anglo Persian Agreement 
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•was hailed as a tnumph ior So'net diplomacy A further success 
follo'wed The Communists by sacrificing in uamfe Hze.position of 
influence which Tsansfc Russia had acquired in Persia, were -able to 
secure a definite treaty with the Persian Government Further west, 
Bolshevik forces had joined hands with the Turkish nationahst forces, 
who had now begun to wm successes over the Greeks Armenia was 
overrun and subjugated At the same time, the internal difficulties 
of Bolshevik Russia were somewhat eased by the conclusion of peace 
with Poland This rendered possible that concentration of Russian 
forces which resulted in the defeat of the counter ^e^ olutionary move- 
ment led by General Wrangel 

As might have been expected, this improvement m the fortunes of 
, the Bolsheviks did not facilitate the progress 

n^otiations in which Sir Henry Hobbs 
was engaged For the Afghan authorities were 
at first disposed to raise their terms to a height which made agreement 
difficult Intfae early spring of 1921, however, the situation again changed 
The Commumst economy of Russia broke down so seriously as to en 
danger the whole stability of the Central Soviet Government A serious, 

- if abortive, iisfug blazed up in Sonthein Russia Germany, who had 
raised high hopes m the breasts of England’s enemies by her blusteimg 
attitude towards the Allied demand for reparation suddenly collapsed 
like a pricked bubble, at the first display of Alhed force Eastward 
also, the situation temporarily deteriorated for the Bolsheviks They 
quarrelled seriously ■with Mustapha Kamol over the division of Armenia 
and his refusal to ** Bolshense” the territory of Angora To make 


matters worse, a new Greek offensive achieved considerable shccess 
The pitiful breakdown of the “ Mohajarm ” moi ement of religions 
pilgrimage from India to Afghanistan, as related m last year’s Report, ■’ 
greatly ^couraged those who built high hopes upon the outbreak of 
religious disorders m India Further, Islamic feeling in Central Asia, 

^ alrea4v alarmed for reasons indicated above., 

showed renewed symptoms of hostility towards 
Bolshevism, m proportion as the territories 
over which the So^ let had recently acquired influence were one by one 
mercilessly exploited to rebeve the mtemal needs of Russia Afghan 
sentiment m particular was much excited by the arrival m the country 
of the ex Armr of Bokhara, andby the pitiful tales of misery and oppres 
Sion carried to Kabul by thousands* of his late subjects It was sympto- 
matic at once of the weakness and of the perfidy of the Soviet Government 


B 2 
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of November 1921 The terms of this document inll bo found in an 
Appendix , it IS here sufficient to say that the two Governments agreed 
to respect one another’s mtcmnl and external independence , to rccog 
nise boundaries then existent, subject to a slight readjustment near the 
Khyber , to receive Legations at London and Kabul and Consular 
officers at Delhi, Calcutta, Karachi, Bombay and Kandahar and Jalala 
bad respectively The Afghan Government ate allowed to import free 
of customs duty such material as is reqmred for the strengthening of 
their country So long as the British are assured that the intentions of 
the Afghans are friendly, this proviso applies to arms and ammum 
tion also The export of goods to British territory from Afghanistan 
lo permitted, while separate Postal and Trade conventions arc to be con 
eluded in the future Purther, each party undertakes to inform the 
other of major military operations in the vicimty of the border line 
The close of the year 1921 thus witnessed a distinct advance m the 
relat ons of Afghanistan with India and the British Empire The open 
IiUstiUty svluch marked the accession of the present Amir has given 
place to neighbourly sentiment, based on an appreciation of the advan 
tages of amity between neighbouring States How the present position 
will develop, must depend to a large extent on external factors But 
it 18 permissible to hope that the future will see the establishment of 
something like the former close friendliness which for so many years 
served alike the interests of India and of Afghanistan 

During the greater part of 1921 the uncertamty of relations between 
1^00, countries exercised a considerable 

The Boi 3t 1 influence oa cr the affairs of the Border As 

compared with the year 1920, which reaped the haracst of hoatihtics wnth 
Afghanistan following upon the reaction of the great war, the conditions 
of the frontier m 1921 showed some improvement None the less, the 
situation along the w hole border continued to be one of dclicacj , and m 
Nhzinst'Jti omr cn* grtari- .th? jpaaKg- .wjc? 

caused the severest scarcity felt m tho border regions for 20 years 
In some districts indeed, the ram which fell in July and August 1921 
aras the first which had been «ccn for 18 months This factor made 
for a certain measure of peace on the Frontier. Wule the coiir«o of 
tho negotiations in Kabul was eagerly watched bj the tnbesraen, the 
general opinion was soon formulated that Afghanistan which was also 
euffcnng from scarcity, would not break off rcLatioas with the Indian 
Government Further, as time wo^ on, it was apparent that there 
would be no concessions for the ernng tubes on the British side of the 
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Durand line Generally speaking therefore, the condition of the North 
West Frontier as a whole during 1921 was fairly satisfactory for a 
region m which the elements of discord and strife are continually 
present Wazinstan must bo excepted however, even from this 
qualified statement Mention was made in last year’s report of the 
paniti\e action undertaken against the Mahsuds and the Waars The 
continued misbehaviour of these stubborn tnbes and their intolerable 
raiding into the settled districts of British India have led during the 
years 1920 21 to a careful scrutiny of our relations with them Ever 
since the British Goicmment inherited from the Sikhs the task of 
controlling '\\ozinstan and especially smee Amir Abdurrahman 
formally recognised it as lying within our sphere, an attempt has been 
made to follow the policy of noninterference T\so hncs of Mihtia 
posts along the Tochi in the north and towards Wono m the south 
haae indeed been held for the purpose of 
^ checking raids upon the settled inhabitants 
of India and upon tbc caraaan traffic proceeding 
up and doim the Goraal But to this end militia recruited from 
the ^\azirsand Malisuds themselves nos roainlj employed There was 
no interference with the inteinal affairs of the tnbc«mcn and bcjond 
the grant of subsidies intended to enable their mnltl s to keep the 
young bloods from raiding the British Administration has had as little to 
do nith them ns posoible But the hope that if they were left alone they 
would Icaae British India alone has proacd fallacious On an aaerage 
caciy four vears their repeated mi'dccds have nccc'sita cd punitiic 
operations of major or minor importanre Since 1852 there haac been 
17 of the«c militorj operations and since 1911, four All baay been 
occasioned b) deliberate aggrcs'ion on the part of tbc tnbernen who 
have raaagcd the plains wheneacr they saw an opportunitj During 
the Great ^\or and the Afghan war of 1919, their depredations grew 
bolder and more intolerable than ever before , and after the signature 
of peace Viith Afghanistan thej ab«olutclj refused the lenient terms 
offered them hy the^Jlnti«h Goaeniincnt, who dc'fircd to avoid a 
campaign During the j ear 1920, punitive operations mvoUing scicro 
fighting had to b<» undertaken against the ^lahsuds By ^lav 1920 
octiie fighting on a large scale was o\cr and the end of the year saw 
our troops firml> estnbhdied at Laddha m the heart of the ^lalisiid 
country withm casj sinking distance of the important centres of 
Makm and Kanigumm During the remainder of the year, a number 
of the Mahsud sections outwanllv aequie«ccd in our presence and 
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submitted to our terms Towards the clo'te of 1920, operations 
were undertaken against the TVana Wazirs Wana was occupied and 
certain of the roilitia posts which had been abandoned since the distur- 
bances following the Afghan war of 1919 were re garnson'ed The Wana 
Wazits bo's! ever, receued no severe lesson, smee our advance into their 
country had been jjractically unopposed None the less, although the 
British forces occupied a dominating position in the heart of their 
country, their submission was more nominal than real 

Unfortunately a survey of border affairs from north to south will 
show how difficult is the ta^L of reducing this 
Surv^ot^Borcter unruly tract even to the semblance of order 
North of Wazinstan, it is true, the position was 
better than m the preceding year Taking first the lOiyber region 
The Khyber noticed that the general tone of 

the Afndis showed marked improvement At 
the end of the year 1920, many ot the fines demanded were still unpaid 
and the quota of rifles to be surrendered was still lacking but early 
in the year 1921 the majonty of the sections completed their settle 
meat The Khyher railway scheme, which had been propounded 
to the Afndis towards the end of 1920, readily attracted tribal labour 
and there was competition to secure contracts on the line Similarly 
the scheme of gamsojnng the Khyber Pass with Kha^adate — that is 
tribal levies raised and commanded by headmen and aimed with their 
own weapons — quickly achieved popularity Congenial and u ell paid 
work on the Khyber Eoad and Pailway and in the garri'onmg of the 
Pass, the lenewal of tribal allowances conditional upon good conduct, 
and the xe enlistment m restricted numbers of Afndis in the Army , 
helped largely in the amelioration of the situation Anti British agita 
tion among the Afndi tnbes was stiU kept up under the leadership of 
notorious firebrands, who however, were strongly opposed by the pro 
British members of the tribe On the whole the year 1921 clo'ed with 
a situation more satisfactory m the Khyber and Afridi terntones than 
had been the case for some time Further south, m the Kohat 


and Kurram areas there vaa a good 
^ dishirbancB durmg 1921 Serious off 
ences m particular were comimtted bj the Khojal Khel Warirs uhich 
necessitated vigorous counter measures Of these the most important 
were the destruction of ceitam of their villages Before the end of the 
year this section had come to terms with Government and had almost 
settled their accounts Other sections of the \\azirs living between 
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the Tochi'and the Kurram were active m raiding into British terntdty 
during the year In addition to highway robbery, cattle hftmg, and 
burglary, which were freely practised, the most vexatious form of raiding 
and the one on'which they concentrated most of their energies, was the 
kidnapping of individnals on the plains for the purpose of holding them 
to ransom These operations were conducted on a systematic scale, 
and there were regular prisons in which the unfortunate captives were 
■confined until the money demanded for their release was forthcoming 
Punitive operations directed against the most notonous of these clearing 
houses were successful m enabhng several kidnapped persons to make 
their way back to their villages The nuisance however, continued, 
though on a dimmishmg scale, throughout the year 

In 'Wazinstan there was almost continual trouble during 1921 The 

^ , IVazir and Mahsud tribesmen who refused to 

Operations in wazinstan ■ 

make their peace with Government were 

supported both with, arms and with money by certam onti British ele 
ments, chief among whom was Haji Abdur Raziq, and Mullah 
Bashir from the Chamarkhand colony of Hindustani fanatics These 
irreconcilables strove to keep ahve the opposition to the British 
Government and to prevent any settlement taking place In their 
efiorts they unfortunately met with considerable success, despite 
the fact that our troops were firmly stationed m the Tochi area with 

, Dardom asf the strong post and that the m- 
Northern Wazinstan j . . , . 

termediate pomts down to Bannu were occupied. 

A regular campaign had to be conducted against the gangs who made 
their living by kidnapping British subjects and raidmg the villages in 
the plains This was not unsuccessful and when at the begmnmg ' 
of December, a column went from Dardom to Datta Khel to assist the 
political officer to mstal the North Wazinstan Scouts in the fort, the 
move met with no opposition Lat4r ^n in the same month, however 
considerable casualties were inflicted upon a convoy retummg from 
Datta Khel down the Spmchilla Pass The state of affairs in Central 
Wazinstan was even more disturbed As already noticed our troops 
at the beginning of 1921 were estabhshed at 
Cen ra aziris an L^ddha and a number of the Mahsud sections 
were apparently acquiescing m our terms But here also there were many 
irreconcilables, as well as adventurous spirits among the fnendhes who 
were quick to take advantage of any situation favourable to themselves 
It was difficult to prevent large parties of raiders from coUectmg m the 
extremely broken country apd launchmg unexpected attacks on our 
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•convoys Among the most notorious of the local recalcitrants was 
JIusa Khan, who all throughout the first half of 1921 earned out an 
intensive campaign against our communications In March and April 
almost dally attacks were made upon convoys and pickets, causing 
■considerable loss m men and in transport ammals These attacks were 
pressed ^home with the greatest courage and tenacity In June however 
the Situation was somewhat altered by the arrival at Lnddha of two •'ix- 
nneh howitzers A steady daily^bombardment of the ancinity continued 
up to the middle of September The AbduUai sub section, over whom 
Musa Khan presided, being unable to cultivate their crops, were com 
pelled to desert their homes and take refuge m the numerous caves in. the 
hills For a time the more stout hearted continued to harass our hues 
•of commumcation and gave considerable trouble But they 
gradually tired, and towards fie end of September the whole section 
commenced to negotiate for peace A final settlement was concluded on 
the 29th of December and a temporary cessation of the AbduUai opposi 
_ . tion thus resulted In Southern Wazinstan, 

as already noticed the beginning of 1921 saw 
our troops still at Wana As the fightmg in the course of our advance 
had not been severe, the Wana Wazirs were still inclmed to hsten 
to the blandishments of the Anti British party In February it was 
thereforefound necessary to destroy certain vfilages, and the countij 
ovest of Wana was swept m a most comprehensive manner This opera 
tion led to the gradual collapse of opposition The antagonism of the 
■tribesmen was considerably reduced in June , and on the 14th of Septem 
her our terms were accepted and the Wana Wazirs signed a treaty 
Subsequently to its signing, our regular troops uere removed from 
Wana and their place was taken by Khassadars By the 21st of 
December the whole force had withdrawn to Jandola and the Wana 
column, which had been m existence smee the end of 1920, was broken 

- , , , 
Crossing fie Doma'l va'fley to tne 'South, we notice tnat tne conoi 
tion of affairs in Baluchistan dunng the year 
South ol the GomaJ been on the whole not unsatislac 

tory The presence of a British mission m Kabul early began 
to exercise a tranquihsmg effect, and although the settlement 
of Whziristan, as we have seen, was a matter of difficulty, 
the first months of 1921 were free from trouble There was a 
•cessation of raids m Zhob , many outlaws supposed to he irre 
•concilables began to come hack , and the deserters and bad character 
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who still remained had perforce to sit idle on the other side of the border 
waiting for permission to re enter Bntish terntoiy There w ere, however, 
some formidable raids from the Afghan side by certain colonies of re- 
fugees, who had been allowed to settle m Aighan terntory by the Amir 
In November a big gang, openly boastmg of their intention to attack 
Pishin, crossed the border mto BntislT territory and succeeded in over- 
whelmmg a party of Indian infantry under two Bntish officers Both 
the officers and 40 men were killed and the remainder of the column 


wounded or taken pnsoners The raiders returned across the border 
in triumph with \ aluable loot m the shape of rifles and transport This 
disaster synchronised with the signmg of the Afghan treaty , and as a 
result of the protest made by the chief of the British ILssion, the Amir 

„ . „ , . , expressed his deep regret at what had occurred 

Condition ot Baluchistan % , . , ,i «■ -, mi. j 

and promised to punish the ofienders ihc ad 

ministration of Baluchistan haa many excellent features In its councils 
of elders, both local and provincial, it enjoys an admirable system of 
home rule There is a simple revenue system which everyone understands, 
and the people have easy access to Bntish officials The close personal 
relationship which exists between the administrative officers, both Bntish 
and Indian, and the people themselves gives reality to popular anfluenco 
and adds to the general contentment During the period under review, 
the pohey of associating the people as much as possible with the adminis 
tration, of taking their advice through their councils of eldws not only 
upon tribal matters but upon larger questions of pohey, and of 
givmg them additional responsibility, has been steadily pursued 
There was no pohtical disturbance of any sort during 1921 , and 
although the people of Baluchistan were fully ali\e to the 
possibilities of the pohtical development they unmistakably shoved 
that they prefer steady advance along the hnes to which they ha\e 
been accustomed to the specious projects of outside political reformers. 
But there is not the sbghtest doubt that if the opportunity arose, and 

Baluchistan would readily turn their energies towards raiding into India 
During the period under review, a considerable amount of attention 


The Bordet and tbe Fnblic 


has been directed towards the frontier admims 
tration by the general public of India Mention 


was made mlast year’s report of the abnormal number of dangerous and 
destructive raids which were earned out by the tnbesmen upon peace- 
ful inhabitants of the North WestFrontier Province The unrest which 


has swept up and down our borders is in a large degree a heritage from 
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the thud Afghan war of 1919 But there have been at work other forces 
including the general disquiet consequent upon the world struggle , 
theprcseucemtribal areas of alarge number of desertersfromtheArm^, 
the perennial economic pressure of growing populations on land too poor 
to feed them; and the inevitable ezcitement cansedby the military mis- 
fortunes of Turkey as mirrored in the glass of Indian political agitation 
During the year 1919 20, as we saw, no fewer than 611 raids had taken 
place in the settled districts of Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu and Dera I<=niail 
Khan This resulted in the killing of 298, the wounding of 392, and the 
kidnapping of 463 British subjects Property estimated at a (probably 
exaggerated) value of /Bs 39 lakhs was looted During the year 
1920 21, fortunately, the number of these outrages'Cecreased to 391 
At the same time, 153 persons were killed, 157 persons injured, and 66 
persons kidnapped and returned on payment of ransom Propertv 
to the value of some 2 lakhs was looted "While therefore the adminis 
trationhad some success la reducing the number of raids and outrage", 
as proved by these figures, the fact remains that much suffering and 
loss IS still inSicted by the tribesmen upon British subjects In conse 
■*' qucnce, "bittef complaints have appeared in 

^J5 the press as to the inadequacv of the present 

Ptormce system of protection Further in a tune of 

' financial stringency, force has been lent to 
these complaints by the heavy expenditure shown in the Budget of the 
North "West Frontier Province The revenues of the province have 
indeed increased from Ks 40Jaktfs odd in 3903 04 to Eb 70 lakhs odd 
in 1919 20 , hut the cost of administration has risen from Es 55 lakhs 
oddtoKs ISOlakhsodd dunng the same period Indeed the excess of 
expenditure over levenups amounted m the year 1920 to more than 
Es 109 lakhs, with the result that the province has been the cau«e of 
considerable expenditure from the Imperial treasury While much 
weighty criticism has been directed, particularly in the Legislative 
Assembly, against this state of affairs, it is not always realised that the 
problem of the inhospitable frontier does notlend itself to cheap ox easy 
solution Expenditure on frontier defence is incurred not merely for the 
protection of the sorely harassed inhabitants of our border districts 
against trans frontier lawlessness and raids , it is also incurred for the 
defence of India as a whole At the sametime, the ventilation of the 
whole question of border policy has led to inquiries as to the desirability 
of retaining or reversing Lord Curzon's separation of the North West 
Frontier Province from the Punjab This has been stimulated by the 
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belief among educated Indian opinion that the inhabitants of the settled 
districts of the North West Frontier Province are sufiering both in their 
political advance and m their judicial admmistration by their associa 
tion with a Government mainly concerned with the. direction of com 
paratively uncivilised trans frontier tribesmen As a result of a resolu 
tion brought forward by Sir Sivaswami Aiyer in the Legislative 
Assembly in September 1921, a Committee has been appomted by the 
‘ Government of India to examine the question 
ofldie North WeatFrontierProvince It is much 
to be hoped that its yepoit, which cannot fail to 
be of great weight, will satisfy^ Indian educated opimon as to the 
proper course to bevjiurau^^ m the »a<imimstra tion of the North 
West Frontier Province' 

As might naturally be sup^Mfd.Jihe unquiet‘b(Jrder, in combination 
with the uncertainty of India’s relatums with 
'’Defeii?fp“o”lem^ Afghamstan, eetred during 1921 to ioouB 
the attention of educated India more defimtely 
upon the problems of defence than has for some time been the cise 
The stimulus so provided was undoubtedly enhanced first by the aggres- 
sive Pan IslamismofcertainKhilafatextreimsts, which aroused anxiety 
in their morepeacefully minded compatriots , and secondly, -financial 
stringency, which caused much attention to be devoted to the question 
of economy in the army as well ae m other branches of the admimstra 
tion Accordingly, during the year not merely in the pubho press 
but also in the central legislature questions concermng defence assumed 
notable proportions There was oji the one hand, a grcdt demand 
for economy in military administration, as this c^uld be 

accomplished without dapaagdrtojnduf^^fafcly^, On’ the other hand, 
there was a determination to’ ass^t India’s claim to what may be called 
the ‘ nationalisation ” of the army Nowr-thc total military grant for 
,the vear 1921 22 amounted to £62 2 miUions (Rs 62 2 crores) This 

ment that criticism of a poignant character was directed both in the 

^ _ leeislature and outside it, against the existing 

Demand for Economy ^ ^ i i 

military aamimstration In the somewhat 

natural impatience for economy the fact was not realized by many 
Indian leaders that nowhere else m the world does a population so large 
as that of India pay so little per head as the price of its own defence 
Bitter criticisms were made in connection with the military budget, 
and the necessity for retrenchment was freely urged The authonties 
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were far from oLUmous to tlie necessity for meeting, m such degree a«. 

, their responsibihtj for India’s safety permitted, 
Efiorti o! the Adnunls *i,^ j ^ j / t j ■» i, 

tratioa demand for economy Indeed, as a result 

of the efTorts of His EkccHcdc} LordHavrlinson,. 
a saMDg in the established charges of the Armj amounting to no less 
than £1 29 millions (Hs 1 29 crores) ivas eflectcd in the course of the 
financial jear Unfortunatcl} , as irill l>o pointed out in another 
chapter, the cost of the unexpected continuance of operations m 
Wazinstan more than bw allowed up this saMUg, with the result that the 
revised expenditure on military requirements during 1921 22 comes to 
£G5 millions (Rs G5 crofc^')’' 

Further, the reduction of th^ arm^ in India to a post war footing 
, *^niS tfl^dilycamcdjiut, and 51 Indian infantrj 
Esfatbstoents * ^ 'battalions,'* 1*^j}dmn pioneer battalions, C- 
^ Indian pitcH arlillbfj batteries, and 40 umt« 

of sappcfs.and ifTmcrs, wcrc^isbandcd dtirmg the period under ton icw 
Indian ca^ alrj regiments n ere ol«o reduced in number by amalgamation 
in pairs, from 38 to 24 , and provision tias made to reduce this total 
to 21 on the return of one regiment from overseas r/Ticicnc} was 
also increased by the formation of Indian covalr) , infantry and pioneer* 
into groups* each group con*istinc, in the case of infantry and pioneer* 
of a >ar^ing number of acti\c battalions and one trainmc 
battalion 

In adifihon to complaints against the cost to India of her defence 

^ , charces thiJte wps aho during the icnr under 

The Esner report ® » 

. rc\^cw con'iueraulo criticism of %\unt was 

rcgardcif as a tcndePcji'tf^. derive India of control of her oi\n force* 
Mention i\as ma’Ho. ip !»?»? i*^;ar’a. rcjiort of the conclusions formulated 
by tbo Committee preside J o\^r b>*^^o^d lisbcr to enquire mto the 
Indian inihtary sjstem As was prctiousl} pointed out the F«licr 
Committee belie\cd that the sumNTil in some form or other of the prin- 
ciple of on Imperial cabinet composed of the Prime ^Iimsterb of Great 
Britain and of the Dominions was mcaitablc and that thn machincrN 


would carr\* along w ith it some corresponding organization m the s jdierc 
of Imperial defence Their iccommcndatious had for a guide rule 
consistencr with three great principles , first the control by the Oo\em 
ment of India of Indian military forces , eceondlr, the assignment of 
due weight to the opinions of that Government on questions of Impcml 
defence , and thirdly, the exercise of a considered influence bv the Tm- 
penal General Stall upon the mihtarj policj of the Go%crnment of India 
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as upon that of the other Governments of the Commonwealth During 
1920 and 1921, Indian opinion did not understand that the structure 
contemplated by the Esher Committee, in 
Criticism m In Tvhich the Army in India was to play its part 

as one unit of a co ordmated whole, had not yet come mto full existence 
There was thus a confusion m the minds of many critics between the 
supreme direction of the mihtary forces of the Empire in an organization 


such as that contemplated by the Esher Committee and the system which 
IS generally described as War Office controj ^ In no circumstances, 
of course are Indian political leaders likely to look with favour 
upon any policy which seems, however remotely to deprive the 
Indian Government over which *th^ have legitimate aspirations for 
control of unfettered 'direction of the-* Indiarf’ army Accordmgly, 
tho Legislative Assembly m^its first session directed much attention 
to the Esher Committee Eepotb and iis a xesnlt of the eyamination 
of this'Report by a Committw of Sie Legis 
LjgisteUYe iUj-mlly lature.-tertain very important resolutions were 
moved definmg the attitude of the Assembly 
towards certain of the mam problems of army administration The 
Assembly declared that the purposes of the army m India-tuust be held 
to be defence agamst external aggression and the mamtenaneg of internal 
peace and tranquilhty , that to the extent to which it is necessary for 
India to mamtam an army for these purposes, its orgamration, 
equipment and admimstration should bp thoroughly up to date , 
but that for any other purposes, the obligations restmg on India 
should be no more onerous than those resting on the self govermng 
dommions, and should be undertaken subject to the same con 
ditions as are applicable to those areas The Assembly also repu 
■diated the assumption, which it somewhat incorrectly believed to 
underlie the Report of the Esher Committee, that the admims 
tration of the army m India cannot be considered otherwise than as 
part of the total armed forces cj the Empire , and that the military re- 
sources of India should be developed m a manner smtable to Imperial 
nece^ities The Assembl) further recommended that the army in'" 
India should not as a rule be eroploj cd for service outside India’s external 
frontiers, except for purely defensive purposes, or with the previous 
consent of the Governor General m Council in \eTy gra%e emergencies; 
pro^^ded that this should not preclude the employment on garrison 
^uty overseas of Indian troops at the expense of His Alajesty’s Go\em 
jnent, with the consent of the Government of India Turning now to 
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questions ol greater detaJ, the Assembly recommended that matters 
of supply should be entrusted to a Surveyor General of Suppl}, vho 
would be a cuil Member of the Conmiander m Chief’s Slilitary 
Council , that the Commander m Chief and the Chief of the General 
Staff m India should be appointed by the Cabinet, on the nomination 
of the Secretary of State, for India m consultation witli the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State forllar, and 
that Army Commandera who were officers of the Indian Armv 
should be appointed by the Secretary of State for India on the nomina 
tion of the Government ol^ndia It was also recommended that the 
Government of India should consider the expediency of reducing the 
size of the admmistratiie staff at Ariiiy Headquarters, and that as 
soon circumstances permitr n committee, ad'*quatclv representa' 
tu e of non ofBcial Indian opinion, should be appointed to examine 
and report^ on the best method of giving effect 
natural rights and aspirations of the 
people of India to take an honourable part 
in the defence of their country and prepare the country for the attain- 
ment of full responsible government which iras being declared to be tbe 
goal ol British policv to consider tbe financial capacity •'of India to 
beat the burden of military expenditure to deal with her claim to 
equality of. status and treatment mth the self governing Dominions 
and to consider the methods of recruitment for tbe commissioned ranks 
of the Indian Army Of equal importance with the foregoing resolutions 
were the expressions of a desire that Indians should be freely admitted 
to all arms of His Majestj ’s military, naial and air forccs<m India, and 
that not less than 25 per cent of the^Kmg’s commissions granted every 
year should be gl^cn to His Mijc'tv a Indian subjects, to start with. 
The Assembly further rccomracndcd_that adequate facilities should be 
provided In India for the preliminary training of Indians to fit them to 
enter tTTc Eoyal Slilitary College at Sandhurst, and that as soon as funds 
wvre ararfahfe, st<sps he ta^estshhsh in s 

college on the Sandhurst pattern while stcadili keeping in \ae\v the 
desirability of establishing m India traimug and educational institu- 
tions for other branches of the army The Assembly further recommend- 
ed that, in view of the need for preparation of India to undertake 
the burden of self-defence as well as m the interests of economy, 
serious efforts should be made to orgmure and encourage the formation 
of an adequate tcrntonal force, on attractiao conditions , to introduce 
m the Indian Vnny a system of short colour Berance, followed by a few 



years m the reserve , and to carry out gradually a prudent reduction of 
the ratio qf the British to the Indian troops 

The importance of these resolntions lies not merely in the far- 
reaching character of the aspirations they 
Signiacmre^oMhess evideEce wiicli they 

afford as to the increasing mterest of the edu 
cated classes m the problems of India’s defence It is perfectly true 
that, for several decades m India, the accusation has been freely brought 
agamst the Government that it was attempting to emasculate the people 
of India by depriving them of opportumties for training in the use of 
arms The plain truth about this accusation is indeed, that those uho 
have raised it do^ot as a rule belong «to classes which have displayed 
either martial inclination or martial aptitude This afforded some 
reason to believe that it was raised rather as a pohtical catch word 
than as a senous attempt to bnng pressure upon the administration to 
take action in the desired direction In point of fact, for a good many 
years pnor to the mtroduCtvCm of the Montagu 
“ Chelmsford reforms, there has been very little 

real mterest on the part of educated India 
either m army administration or in the problems of Indian defence 
There was a general tendency to treat these matters as outside the 
sphere of ordinary political hfe In part, there can be no doubt, 
this attitude was a heritage from the tune when as a result, probably, 
of the apathy of Indian pohtical leaders, and their absorption m matters 
which seemed to nffectr them more nearly, the Government of India 
took less trouble to explain to the publiQ the danger of' the external 
aggression to which the country^ was from time to time exposed 
However this may be, the habit of mind has now changed To some 
extent m consequence ofi the debates m the Legislative Assembly 
during 1921, and still mor^as a result of the increasmg influence of 
the spirit which these debates expressed, there has come over the 
constitutional party among educated Indians a very real desire to 
understand ''the military situation of their own country and to take 
their own share m the solution-of mihtary problems Government 
has gone fat to meet this desire Systematic attempts have been made. 
Publicity place, to break doivn the wall of 

secrecy with which army, affairs had m past 
years been surrounded A close touch is now maintamed with the press 
and, through the press, with the pubhc, in connection with all matters 
in which the pubhc is interested J'urther, a geuume effort has been 
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made to cstablrh an Indian teriitottal loice on a thorcugLlj satisfac- 
tory basis, gmng due attention to tlio«e causes Tvhicb had prevented 
the opening of the Indian Defence Force to Indians from prcducing an 
appreciable response during the \rar years As a result, the Indian 
territorial force is heginnmg to develop along premising lines In 
_ the United Provinces, enro’ment is tJo- 
ceeding for the 1st (terntoiial force) hattalcn 
of the 2nd Rajput Light Infantry , and it is believed that during 1S22 23 
at least 2 more units can be formed rn this area In the Punjab, there 
are territorial force battalions of the 25th Punjabis and of the C2r:d 
Punjab. Madras has a territorial force battalion of the 73id Cainatic 
Infantry, and applications so largely exceed fhe^-establi^hment that 
proposals to form a second battalion are under coa«ideratjon A teiri- 
torial force battalion has also been constituted for the 75th Infantiy,. 
and training is commencing forthwith Two other units, a territorial force 
hattahon of the 79th Carnatic Infantry, and a terntonal force battalion 
of the 83rd "Walajabad Light Infantiy have been proposed, and it is 
understood that the<e can be completed during the ccming financial 
)cai In Bomhay, there are terntonal foice battalions of the lC3rd 
Maratha Light Infantry and of the Bombay Pioneers In Buimv end 
Bengal enrolment is proceeding for a terntonal force battalion of tie 
70th Bunnan Infantry and of the 94th EusseH’s Infantry, respectivelj 
There has also been displajed considerable activity m the formation of 
_ , ^ „ Umrer«jtr Training Corps There are batta* 

Dmveml,Tnm.msCorp. hens m Bombay, Calcutta end Eongcon , 
compames m Lahore, Patna and Benares The organization of these 
University Corps is modelled on that of the Officers’ Training Corps in 
England Training is conducted by means of drills at least twice weekly 
thi6ughout the University terms, and of a short period m camp 
every year During the year also progress has been made in the 
recruitment of Indian youths for King’s Corrmissicns Consider- 
able criticism has been directed in the public press against the 
small number of Indians who have succeeded m securing admi'sicn to 
the Royal Wihtaiy College at Sandhurst. 

Knga omaussicns. During the last two years, however, 25 cadet- 
ships hav e been secured, and ccnsidencg ee me cf the difficulties attend- 
ing the experiment, if only on account of its nov elty, the pregress achiev - 
ed cannot be considered negligible The Goveirment of India a m 
at giving more and mote of these ccmmissicns to Indians if and when 
the experiment proves a success; but as was pointed cut by Sir Godfrey 

0 
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JPell in theiegislaUve Assembly, experience has yet to show how the 
Indian officers will care to serve under the young King’s Commissioned 
officers , how the young men will bear the hard, dull work in peace, 
without which efficiency cannot be attained , and whether they are 
prepared to share in the drudgery as well as m the rewards which fall to 
the lot of their British comrades In this connection, it is sigmficant 
that the Legislative Assembly in the course of its deliberations, refused 
to recommend a higher percentage than 25 of the yearly Kmg’s Com- 
missions for Indian subjects, and rejected an amendment to the efiect 
that there should be an increasing proportion m subsequent years 


Among the causes of the growing popularity of the Territorial Force 
^ movement, and of the increasing interest m 

So “npo°i p5Kpm.oV '>““8 educated classes, 

must be reckoned the uneasy condition of 
India during the period under review This topic will he considered in 
greater detail elsewhere , and it is here only necessary to point out 
that riots and disorders have inspired many peaceful citizens of India 
with the desire to oSset by military traimng the disadvantages under 
which they now labour, m times of public excitement, as compared with 
lawless and violent sections of the population Particularly noteworthy 
in this connection was the mSuence exerted by the terrible Koplah 
rebellion in Malabar With the politacal causes of this outbreak we 
shall deal m a subsequent chapter We are here concerned with the 
military aspect, which not only brought home to thousands of persons 
in Southern India the practical value to themselves of the Army, but 
also induced many to throw their weight into the scale of law and order 
by joining the Territorial Force 


Tbe Mopish oatbteah 


The rebelkon in Malabar was due to the influence of Khilafat agita 
tion among the fanatically inclined Moplah 
inhabitants of the area The outbreak, when 
it ocucrrreti, tool s recy /ormftfaWe shape from tie etart TJw relNsJf 
aimed at the complete overthrow of law and order and intended to C3 
tablish an independent Khilafat kmgdom m Malabar They swiftly 
terrorised all the inhabitants of the affected areas and indulged in 
wholesale murders and forcible religious conversions of the local Hindu 
communities With the exception of certain number of rifles and shot 
guns captured by them in the first few days of the rebellion from isolated 
police posts and Europeans, they had few firearms and were armed for 
the greater part with swords But the country was eminently suited 
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to the guerilla tactics ■which they soon adopted Close cultivation 
alternating with thick jungle afforded ample scope for ambushes and a 
safe retreat after committing depredations The Ernad and Walluvanad 
Taluqs were the centre of the storm , but at one period the trouble might 
■easily have spread considerably farther afield The jungle clad slopes 
of the Nilgms constituted a sure refuge for hard pressed bands from 
which only starvation could feasibly dislodge them 


\bout the middle of August the situation m Malabar became dis 

n . t tmctly senous, and additional troops were 
Course 01 the Reoellion j » tt 

moved to Caucut On the 20th of August 

•open rebellion broke out at Tirurangadi at the conclusion of a search 
ior arms conducted by the Police assisted by troops A small detach 
ment of troops was isolated at Malapuratn and the troops at Tiruran 
gadi had to fight their way back On the 28th of August the detach- 
ment at Malapuram was relieved by columns from Bangalore and 
Calicut. 


The rebellion had now spread over most of the Ernad and Wallu 
vanad Taluqs and the rebels were indulging m wholesale murder, arson 
and forcible conversions of Hindus Every effort was made m the first 
instance to cope with the situation by means of the troops available m 
the Madras district A modified form of martial law was introduced 
and a special force of armed police was raised In the initial phases 
the Auxiliary Force both individually and collectively proved of 
great value 

Up to the begmning of October, operations were mainly confined 
to localising the rebellion by distributing garrisons in convement centres 
and dealing with rebel bands, whenever they could be discovered, by 
mobile columns These efforts were up to a pomt sucgessful and the 
spread of the rebellion into the Wynad and to the north of the Beypote 
river was checked On the other hand the large numbers of rebels in 
the affected areas, the difficulty of the country, and the fact that 
either from inclination or by reason of terrorisation the whole country- 
side was openly hostile, made it imperative to provide reinforcements 
to deal with the situation 


By the middle of October all these reinforcements, totalling four bat- 
talions, one pack battery, a section of armoured 
Its suppress on cars and the necessary ancilhary services, had 
arrived, and a severer form of martial law had been introduced — a 

o2 
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factor wliich greatly facilitated the handling of the situation by the 
Military authorities It now became possible to conduct a drne right 
through tho affected area The result of this drive was at first dis 
appointing as the rebels for the greater part evaded combat and took 
to the hills On the conclusion of the drive, liowe\ er, the whole area 
uas divided into five sections To each of these sections a battalion 
Vas allotted for the purpose of dealing with all rebels within its section^ 
and it vas soon found that the back of the rebellion had been 


bioken Rebels began to surrender m large number**, and after being 
blockaded in the hills either came down to fight or ga\ e themselves 
up Bj the end of the year the situation was well in hand, and as a 
matter of fact, by the 25th of February 1922, it had become pos'^ible 
to withdraw martial law and all the extra troops employed with the 
exception of one battalion 

The troops had an extremely difficult duty to perform , and the way 
m which they did their duty was beyond all 
praise Co operation between the civil ana 
military authorities was throughout most harmomous, and contributed 
largely to the comparative shortness of the time which it took to 
suppress the rebellion An idea of the fierceness of some of the fighting 
may be gained from the night attack at Pandikad, on which occasion a 
company of Gurkhas was rushed at dawn by a horde of fanatics 
who inflicted some GO casualties on the Gurkhas and were only beaten 
off after losing some 250 killed Throughout the campaign, casualties 
among our troops totalled 43 killed and 126 wounded } while the Mop 
lahslost oi er 3,000 in killed alone — a fact which testifies eloquently to 
the pitch of fanaticism to which they had been roused The measures 
adopted by Government for the suppression of this formidable 
rebellion were generally approved, and provoked few compHmts e\ en in 
the more violent section of the Indian press There was howe\ er one 
distressing occurrence, namely, the death by asphyxiation on the night 
of November 19thi 1921^ of some 70 prisoners who were being conveyed 
by tram from the disturbed areas to Bellary for incarceration Tins 
incident was made the subject of a special enquiry, the report of which 
IS still under consideration , and meanwhile compassionate allowances 
were made to the families and dependents of the unfortunate rebels 
On the whole it is fair to say that the terrible Moplah outbreak 


brought home to many people the ultimate dependence of law and order 
upon the military arm, and demonstrated to them m a most practical 
manner the value of a loyal, efficient, and well disciplined army. 
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Perhaps one of the most eneouragmg symptoms of the jear 1921, 
from the point of view of army administration, 
has been the readiness on the part of certain 
members of the Legislative Assembly to de\ ote 
the utmost care and attention to a painstaking investigation of the 
problems of the Indian Army This fact cannot fail to result, in the 
long run, in the education of Indian opinion to an appreciation of the 
true facts of the problems of India’s defence The Committee appoint ed 
in accordance with the resolution of the Legislative Assembly, already 
mentioned, to investigate these problems contained a substantial 
proportion of elected Indian members Its sessions excited consider 
able interest, and there can be httle doubt that the decisions of the Sub 
Committee appointed by the Committee of Imperial Defence to con 
eider its recommendations will be awaited with the utmost eagerne&s 
Throughout the period under revieu, much attention has been 
Tbe well-being ol gi' ett to the well-being of Indian ofheers and 
the soldier. soldiers During his recent Msit to India, 

His Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales opened a military college at 
Dehia Dun, which is to prepare candidates for admission to Sandhurst 
on the lines of an Lnglish public school His Royal Highness al^o 
laid the foundation stone at Delhi of a college, to be knonn as Kitchener 
College, which is intended to provide education of a High School fjpe 
for sons of Indian officers For the eons of Indian soldiers, edacation 
IS to be provided at the King George’s Royal Indian Military Schools, 
for two of which, at Aurangabad Seraiand Jullundur, His Royal Highness 
laid foundation stones early in 1922 Further, machinery has been 
instituted for the systematic enlightenment ofthe sepoy as to his duties 
both as a soldier and as a citizen During 1931, the formation of an 
Indian Army educational corps was sanctioned, and before long it is 
hoped that the influence of the personnel trained at the Belgaum School 
'' of EducationwiUmakeitself fcltmumts Asa rcsultof thesemcrca‘«cd 
facilities, a higher standard of education will shortlj be demanded 
from the sepoy, in the attainment of which not only the trained experts 
of the Indian Army educational corps but also the regimcutal personnel 
will be expected to co operate At first progress will naturally be 
slow, and much discretion will be left to Commanding Officers regarding 
the working of the new scheme But a few years of steady effort on 
these lines, undertaken with good will and intelligence, «hould 
considerably enhance the civic value of the Indian soldier. Corres- 
ponding ptogre^'s has al^o been made in the new system of edacation 
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for the British army id India The principle that regimental ofBcers 
andnon commissioned officersarenow responsible for the educational 
training of their men has been generally recognized and much good 
work 13 being done in units by these means "While there is ample 
scope for the trained personnel of the Army Educational Corps 
to guide and supplement the ■work of the regimental officer, the need 
for decentralization in the actual teaching can only be adequately met 
by the eCorts of the latter The co operation indeed of regimental 
officers in educational work assumes a new importance in view of 
the threatened reduction in numbers of the Army Educational Corps 
through financial strmgency 

As has already been pointed out that which may be called the key- 
note of the Esher Committee’s Report, namely, the application to the 
problems of the army in India of the “ General Stafi Idea ”, has fallen 
discordantly upon Indian ears This was partly due to the unfortunate 
estrangement of feeling between the admimstration and the educated 
classes through causes partly external to India and partly domestic, 
as will be explained m the next chapter It would be unfair, however, 
to exclude from reckoning the lamentable strain which had been placed 
upon the ties of affection between India and certain other parts of the 
Commonwealth through a succession of unfortunate occurrences 

The condition and fortunes of Indian settlers m vanous parts of the 
Immigration Empire still continue to excite grave anxiety 

The pnncipal points at issue, itmay be explain- 
ed are throughout thcEmpire, the right of franchise and the conditions 
under which Indians can immigrate and obtain and retain ‘ Domicile’, 
and in Africa further, the rights of Indians to hold land to enjoy trading 
facilities to escapefrom compulsory e^regation — m other words to be 
treated as rational human beings For some years the denial of these 
rights, either wholly or m part, by certain Dominions and Colomes, 
has been the cause of much heart buimng to India The efforts of the 
Government of India to remedy such grievances have been at once 
sustained and unwearymg while progress towards a more satisfactory 
condition of affairs , if slow, has been steady It will be remembered 
that as a result of the arguments of India’s representatives in the Im 
penal War Conferences of 1917 and 1918, the so called ” Reciprocity 
Resolution ” was adopted by the Mother Country and the Domimons 
This Resolution while affirming the nght of each community of the 
Commonwealth to control, byinumgration restrictions, tbecowpositiOD 
of its own population, recommended that facilities should be given to 
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Indians for visits and tempoiary lesidence , that Indians domiciled 
abroad should be permitted to import their wives and minor children . 
and that the removal of the civic and social disabibties to which these 
Indians were subjected should he ^ven early consideration Canada 
and Australia took early steps to put this resolution into effect In 
New Zealand and Newfoundland, it may be noticed, resident Indians 
have never been subjected to any disabilities , but the foTmei Govern 
ment, while endeavouring to adhere to the terms of the Reciprocity 
Resolution, has subsequently passed an Immigration Act which may 
beused to restrict further Indian immigration The mam trouble Jie®, 
however, not in these parts of the Empire, where the number of Indians 
is comparatively small , hut in South Africa, and also, it must regret 
fully be emphasised, m certain Colonies under the direct administration 
oi ills Majesty’s Ooveroment Despite the “ Reciprocity Resolution,” 
the position of Indians domiciled m these localities still remains the 
reverse of satisfactory In South Africa, 
where the Indian population is numerous, 
a decision of the Transvaal Provincial Court early ml920had endangered 
certain rights which, it was hoped, had been seemed beyond dispute by 
the agreement arrived at m 1914 between General Smutsand Mr GsndLi 
It should be understood that no difficulties arise in the Orange River 
Province where Asiatic Immigration is not allowed, or in the Cape 
Province, where Cecil Rhodes’ policy of “ equal rights for every cmlised 
man ” prevails The trouble occurs in the Trausvaal, where Indians 
are politically helpless , and m Natal, where, although they possess the 
municipal franchise, their position has lately been the object of grave 
attack In certain Colonics also conditions are far from satisfactory 
In East Africa, disputes had arisen between European and Indian 
Colonists ooncemiog proposals for racial segregation m residential and 
commercial areas In Tanganyika territory, it was feared that siroilat 
difficulties would occur , while m Fiji, labour troubles culminating in 
violenceled to the suspicion among ccitaiu people m India that the local 
authorities were hostile towards Indian labour In short, tbrougheut 
an alarming number of regions of the RritisL Empire, Indians ha^e 
found themselves exposed to difficulties and disabilities not onlj of 
themselves intolerable, hut of a kind which threaten, bj lowering 
their country’s status in the eyes of the l^mpirc and of the world, to 
prejudice her advance along the road leading to Responsible Govern- 
ment It is difficult to exaggerate the potentialities of SLch a 
condition of affairs, which strikes at the very root of, these ideas of 
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jastice, fairplay and freedom upon whicli the solidarity of the British 
Commonwealth primarily depends The national consciousness of 
India, quickened by the part she played in the War, by the new 
ideas of democracy and national rights which triumphed with the 
A-llies, by her position as an original Member of the League of 
Nations, and by the advance which she has made in the last few 
months towards responsible government, cannot accept with 
equanimity the subjection of British Indians within the British Empire 
to disabilities of a humiliating character 

Daring the year 1921, as a result of the untiring efforts of the Govern* 
ment of India, considerable victories were 
South gamed not merely in details, but also m certain 

broad matters of principle The able presen 
tation of India’s case by Sir Benjamin Robertson before the Asiatic 
Enquiry Commission in South Africa created a considerable impression, 
and went fat both to offset the anti Indian propaganda of the self styled 
South Africans’ League and to expose the fragility of the foundations 
upon which the popular conceptions of an “Asiatic Menace ” really 
rested "When the Commission reported, it was seen that the represen- 
tatives of the Government of India, while failing to achieve all that had 
been hoped, had undoubtedly effected an alteration of the position in 
favour of the domiciled Indian community The Commission did, m 
de“d, recommend retention of the Transvaal Law 3 of 1885, prohibiting 
'the ownership of land by Asiatics , but there is to be no compulsory 
segregation In the Transvaal and Natal, a system of volun- 
tary separation is recommended under which Municipalities 
maybe empowered to set aside separate residential and trading areas 
wherein Asiatics should be encouraged, but not compelled, to reside 
Unfortunately, m respect of Natal, the Commission was of the 
opinion that there would be no great hardship in confining to the 
coast belt the right of Indians to acquire and own land Dealing 
with the trading question, the Commission recommended the 
enactment of a uniform license law for the Union, or, failing this, 
a consolidating Act of Parliament, which shbuld apply to all trading 
licenses, whether held by “ natives ”, Europeans or Asiatics The 
suggestion of Sir Benjamin Robertson, that if the Union Government 
accepted the need of a more constructive policy towards Indians, the 
admmistration of Asiatic affairs should be entrusted to a responsible 
official enjoying the confidence of the Indian community, was favour- 
ably endorsed The Commission went further, strongly recommending 
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■the appointment of an officer whose business it should be to secure full 
statistical information on all matters specially affecting the domiciled 
Indians, to keep in touch with them, to safeguard their interests, and 
to give a ready ear to their complaints The Government of India 
after considering the report of the Commission, earnestly protested 
against the withdrawal from Indians of the right to acqmre lands in 
the uplands of Natal , and on other issues also represented the Indian 
•case strongly to the Union Government It may be hoped that the«e 
representations wiU achieve at least some measure of succe'^s An 
augury of better things is to be found in the recent veto, hy His Escel- 
lency the Governor General of South Africa, of two Natal Ordinances 
which seemed likely to endanger still further the po^^ition of Indians 
Thus it will be seen that while the situation of Indians m South Africa 
fitill remains far from satisfactory, something at least has been accom 
plished towards securing a favourable consideration of the justice of 
their claims In this connection the achievements of the Indian Ee 
prescntatives at the Imperial Conference of 1921, as will shortly be 
apparent, cannot fail to exercise an inffuence which may, it is hoped, 
ultimately prove decisive 

Towards the di«abiIitiC9 of Indians resident m British Colonies, as 
la Colonies distinguished from British Dominions, the 

attitude of the Government of India has 
irom the first been unconipromi«ing There can be no justifica- 
tion m a Grown Colony or Protectorate for assigning to British 
Indians a status inferior to that of any class of His Majesty’s subjects 
‘Unfortunately, in face of the hostility of the ** white ” settlers in certain 
flocalities, itis easier to pre<jsthis standpoint upontheHome authorities 
than to secure its translation into practice on the spot As a result of 
•constitutional changes, unfortunately coincident with inter racial am 
niosities which raged in Kenja dunug 1920, the position of Indians 
resident in this part of East Africa became most difficult A declared 
policy of racial ffisabihty and racial segregation, in addition to threaten- 
ing large and well ebtabhshed vested interests, bitterly outraged Indian 
national sentiment Against this the Governlnent of India vigorously 
protested in a detailed despatch to the Home Government, which raised 
aU the questions of franchise, land ownership, and segregation concern 
ang which controversy had arisen la consequence, pending the settle- 
ment of the franchise question, upon which everything else really 
■depends, certain interim measures beneficial to the Indian community 
have been introduced The Governor of Kenya has announced his 
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intention of nominating four Indians in place of two to tis Legislative 
Council and of accepting an Indian Member upon bis Executive Council 
Questions of franchise, segregation and land ownership are at pie^^ent 
still undecided 

The position of Indians m Uganda and Tanganyika was also unsatis* 
factory at the beginning of the penod under review 

In Uganda the root of the trouble was the application to this tern 
tory, without the previous knowledge of the Government of India, of 
Lord Milner’s Kenya decisions A strong protest was entered by the 
Indian authorities against the denial of the principle of equal repre 
sentation to Indians, it heing urged that the East African decisions were 
generally inapplicable to Uganda Indeed, conditions difier very 
materially in the two Colonies, since Uganda has no electi%e 
Legislative Council, no elected Mumcipal Council, and no uplands 
to which " White ” settlers can put forward exclusive claims The 
extension from Kenya to Uganda of the Indian controversy is most 
unfortunate , since but for the racial issues raised by the Kenya 
decisions, the question of separate residential areas for di^eient 
races would probably have been settled amicably by mutual consent 
The Government of India asked for an assurance that disabilities 
to which Uganda Indians had not hitherto been subject, would not 
now be imposed upon them But up to the moment of writing no 
decision has been arrived at upon certain aspects of the question 
In Tanganyika, for the admimstration of which Great Britain holds 
a mandate from the League of Nations, the position of Indians has 
lately given use to some anxiety Fears were expressed as to the pos 
sibiUty of an admimstrative union with Kenya The Government of 
India accoidmgly, when addressmg the Home authonties on the subject, 
asked that adequate safeguards should be granted against the develop 
ment of an admimstrative system which might be apathetic or eien 
hostile to legitimate Indian aspirations They also expressed the hope 
that no obstacles would be placed m the way of Indians wishing to acquire 
land in Tanganyika on the same footing as the nationals of other Members 
of the League of Nations It is satisfactory to notem this connection 
that large numbers of Indians have taken the fullest advantage of the 
facihties afiorded for purchasmg ex enemy properties at Car es Salam 
a fact which seems to afford a useful precedent for an eqmtable solu- 
tion of the same problem in other parts of the Empire In the course 
of the year, assurances were received from Lord Milner that Indian 
settlers in the territory would be treated on a footing of complete equa- 
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lity witih other settlers, and that oo discnomiatioii ^ould he made* 
in their disfavour In New Guinea and Samoa, for the administration 
of which mandates have been conferred upon Australia and New Zealand}, 
the position of Indians has also been douhtfnl But the Governments 
of Australia and New Zealand have promised full consideration to 
India’s point of view, m the administration of the immigration laws 
which they have applied to the mandated texniones The Common- 
wealth Government has now given an assurance that such classes of 
Bntish Indian suhjecta as are hfcely to come to New Guinea, will enjoy 
substantially the same rights both as to entry and residence as fall to- 
the lot of other British subjects 

Closely connected with the whole problem of Indians resident abroad is 
laamtareaialonr question of emigration Tho assisted 

emigration of unskilled workers from India, 
has for some years been forbidden, save m the case of Ceylon, and the 
Straits Settlements A BiU at present under the consideration 
of a Select Committee will apply to these temtones also, which were- 
excluded from the scope of the Act of 190S In future, the assisted 
emigration of unskiUed workers, whether under agreement or not, will 
be forbidden except with the consent of the Indian Legislature The 
emigration of skilled workers will be permitted, as at present, subject 
to certain restrictions But the Government of India will have the 
power to prohibit emigration to any specified country when there is 
reason to behevo that conditions are unsatisfactory This protective 
policy, necessitated by the unfortunate ezpenences of the past, has 
exposed certain Colonies to considerable economic difficulties llention 
was made on last year’s Eeport of tbe amval in India of non official 
delegations from Fiji and Bntish Guiana to mvestigate the possibility 
of introducing a scheme of assisted emigration A Committee of the 
Indian Legislature, to whom the matter was referred, declined to make 
any definite recommendations, without the despatch of emissaries * 
to undertake an exammation of local conditions In accordance with, 
this expression of opimon, two deputations have left India to lusit 
the Colomes m question It may be noted that considerable satisfaction 
has been caused by an extension of the terms of reference of the Fiji 
deputation, which empowers it to enquire whether land suitable for 
settlement by deserving Indian officers and men is available 

The labour troubles in Fiji last year produced an unexpected result 
in India duxmg the course of the period 
under review It will be remembered that 
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as from Janiiity 1920, the Government of Fiji cancelled the 
indentures of Indian labourers, while arrangements iverc made for the 
early repatriation of such of them as desired to return to their own 
country. In consequence, large numbers left Fiji Many armed m 
India comparatu cly destitute j while others, who were colonial bom or 
whose long residence m the Colonies had rendered them unfit for the 
old social conditions, found themselves utterly out of place — indeed 
foreigners — m their own coimtry Returned emigrants from other Colo- 
nics also, being in dilEcuItica owing to the unfavourable economic situa- 
tion m India, strongly desired to return to the territories from which 
they had come During the early part of 1921 from all parts of India 
there was a steady drift of destitute and distressed labourers m the 
I direction of Calcutta, where they hoped to find ships to take them back 
to the Colonics m which they were certain of work and livelihood At 
the earnest representation of the Fiji Government, and after full con- 
sultation with rcpcc‘’cntati\o public men, arrangements were made to 
relax the emigration restriction m favour of those Indians who were 
bom and had property m any Colony, os well as of sucli near relations 
os they desired to take with them Admirable work was done among 
these distressed persons by the Emigrants rricndl) Services Committee 
which had been formed primarily to deal with the applications of re- 
patnated Indians desirous of returning to Fiji The Government of 
India gav'c discretion to this Committee to permit persons who could 
prove that they had been m Fiji to return there if thoj so desired The 
Government of Fiji, on its part, encouraged by an niiprov cmoiit in 
local labour conditions, stimulated the return of these imfortimato 
people by giving them assisted passages Similar steps were taken by 
tlie Government of Bntish Gumnn, when the situation was cTjilaincd 
to them From the Government of Tnnidad and bunnnm no offer of 
as-jisted passages was received, with the result that the burden of caring 
« for persons desirous of return to these places has fallen ujicn India 
Th" Legislative .ksscinblj has made n grant of £1,000 for the numtenance 
of these labourers, until such time ns they are able to find work and 
settle down in India 

giD vnew of all these varied difficulties, pnmanl} caused bj uncertainty^ 
ns to the nghts and status of India’s nationals 
The over*ca-s, it may well be imagineil that the 

meeting of the Impenal Conference of 1^‘21 
was regarded bj Indian opinion with an anxiety which even domestic 
^listractions were powerV^s to supersede The Conference before which 
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India's chims were to be pre'Jsed, is no longer the purelj consultitne 
body o! pre war da) s It partakes far mote of the nature of an Imperial 
Cabinet, since it is nov. a mechanism lor arriving at a united under 
standing and common action in affairs of moment to the Empire as a 
whole In other words the Imperial Conference IS no longer the tentative 
embodiment of an academic ideal , but has become a semi esecutu e 
bod) of great and growing importance Tortunately enough India « re 
presentativcs n ere emmentlj fitted to urge her case with strength 
moderation and digmty In addition to Jlr E & Slontagu whose re 
putationas a friend of India is acknowledged by almost ever) shade of 
political opinion in the country, the Indian reprcsentativ es included the 
Hon’bleMr Snmvas Sastn — ^ortl) aftemards elevated to the Privy 
Council — and His Highness the Maharao of Kiitch* Both the utterances 
and the personahty of the Delegation created an impression eminently 
favourable to the cause the) advocated India's claini to equalit) of 
treatment for her nationals denved added force when supported by 
Mr Sastn’s imptes'Jive eloquence and the shrewd Beu=e of his pnncel) 
colleague The upshot of the discussions upon the position of Indians 
abroad marked a further stage m the vindication of India s claims for 
the CIVIC rights of her nationals domiciled m other parts of the Empire 
The Imperial Conference, while reaffirming the principle that ever) 
community of the British Commonwealth should enjoy complete control 
of the composition of its own population recognised that " there is an 
incongruity between, the position of India as an equal llember of the 
Empire, and the existence of disabilities upon Bntish Indiana lawfully 
domiciled in some other parts of the Empire ” The Conference there 
fore esqiressed its opinion that " in the interests of the solidarity of the 
Commonwealth, it is desirable that the nghts of Fuch Indians to citizen- 
ship should be recognised ” This opimon was also endorsed exphcitlj 
by the Secretary of State for the Colomes, who pronounced it the only 
ideal which the British Empire could set before itself Such a prmciple, 
Mr Wniston Churchill continued, has to be very carefully and gradually 
applied , but he hoped to find means of overcommg difficulties m its 
application The importance of this pronouncement needs no emphasis 
in view of what has already been said of the position in Kenya and else 
where Unfortunately the representatives of South Afnca expres'^ed 
their mabihty to accept the resolution Theif refusal, disappointing 
as it was, in view of the number of Indian settlers adversely affected, 
cannot be considered as m any way final The Resolution having been 
accepted by five out of the six States represented at the Conference,, 
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-tlie position of the dissentient sixth is bound to weaken by the mere 
-efflux of time Moreover the fact that direct negotiations relating to 
this matter will henceforth be conducted between the Grovernment of 
India and the Uruon Government, is the best guarantee first that the 
question will not be suffered to rest , and secondly, that from the broadly 
Imperial standpoint, the prmciple at stake is taken as settled 

In estimatmg the importance of the 1921 Imperial Conference, it 
must be remembered that representatives of India played a part exactly 
correspondmg with that of the Dominions representatives Indeed, 
for the purpose at least of the Conference, India achieved full Dominion 
status in her Imperial relations, thereby anticipating her acquisition 
of this status in domestic affairs This change is exphcit in the Reso 
lution already quoted, which, besides embodying the readmess of the 
Dominions’ representatives — with the exception of the South Africans — 
to accept the principle of citizenship for Indians domiciled withm their 
boundaries, carefully recogmses India’s new status m the Commonwealth, 
and her claim to en]oy the rights pertaining thereto 



CHAPTER It 

The Early History of the Non^Co-operation Movement. 

In the course of two successive Eepoits, mention has been made of 
the inception and early progress of the movement associated with the 
name of Mr Gandhi We saw how this 
CthSerKmMtiSt' remarUWe mdivjdiial came to the forefront 
of Indian politics through his mauguration of 
a campaign of pas3i\ e resistance agamst the so called Kowlatt Bill 
hovrhis project, laterdescnbedbyitaanthorasa*' Himalayan blunder,” 
supplied thcBpark from which sprang the Punjab conflagration of 1919. 
Slention was also made of the fatal legacies left by this tragedy— emhit« 
tered racial feclmg, wounded national pnde— which m conjunction with 
economic stress and postwar uneasiness, darkened the pohtical fixma> 
ment of India during the years 1919 and 1920 We noticed moreover 
that the latter year witnessed the introduction of yet another 
complicating factor into the disturbed public life of the country — the 
outburst of Sfushm sentiment against the threatened partition of the 
Ottoman Empire It was in this atmosphere of excited passions that 
Mr Gandhi launched his movement of non co operation, the early 
stages of which were briefly described m the Eeport deahng with the 
condition of India in 1920 During the year 1921, this movement 
attracted considerable pubbe attention was the object of much acute 
analj-sw assumed many oharactenstics of an unexpected kind Mate* 
rials are thus ailable for the presentation of an account, mote 
complete than has hitherto been possible, of its precepts, practice, and 
resuiVs J?n % mw, tfiierr, importuionr oi* tie pirrf rt pibyvvi ivr 

Indian affairs throughout the year 1921, no apology seems necessary 
for explaining in some little detail its wsc and progress, even though 
certain aspects of these may fall somewhat outside the period imme- 
diatclj under review 

It must be realised that the whole non-co operation movement 
possessed m the beginning, a deCmtely ethical 
denxmg at once its impetus and its 
characteristics from the personality of its ongi- 

< 31 ) 
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nator, Tvho will probably be recognised m future ages as an eminent 
disciple of the late Count Tolstoi Indeed, it is necessary to 
recapitulate a portion of Mr Grandhi’s life in order to exhibit the 
principal clue, alike to his personabty and to the nature of the non co 
operation movement as he originally projected it For, apart from such 
an explanation, it is impossible to imderstand how Mr Gandhi, with his 
spiritual fervour, has gradually become involved, to the mfimte 
damage of his country and himself, in a movement the effect of 
which has been to lead unhappy India dangerously near the borders 
of anarchy There is reason to believe that the extraordinary number 
aud variety of programmes which he devised for the non co operation 
movement were in their essence designed quite honestly and in 
perfect good faith, to obtam for it a measure of popular support such 
as the inherent intentions of its designer — which was no more and no 
less than national regeneration after the Tolstoyan model — would 
^probably have failed, had th^ been manifest, to secure Xike his 
master, with whom he corresponded, Blr Gandhi has long believed 
that modern civilisation as the term is generally understood, represents 
a great deviation from the true nature of man that the vast social 
and economic structure which has been bmlt upon that mcreasing 
mastery over natural forces, resulting from the scientiffc discoieries 
of the 19th century, is wholly bad , that it is a burden upon the 
individual man, stiflmg him, crushing him down, subverting his nobIe'>t 
nature aud aspirations Mr Gandhi has proceeded to deduce the 
n* r. at-i, j conclusions that "Western education develops 

slave mentality , that doctors deepen degra 
dation , that hospitals propagate ein , that Law Courts and legal 
practitioners unman those who resort to them, that Railways merely 
carry man away from his Maker , that Parliament is a costly toy , 
in short, that modern civilisation needs to be eradicated like a fell 
disease The sole end of nghtlj directed human actiiity, he asserts, 
is the freedom of the individual soul Government of the self, rather 
than “ Self Government ’* — philosophic anarchy, rather than constitu 
tional progress natural and pnmitu c simplicity, rather than economic, 
political and mdustrial ad\ ance — these are the goals towards which man- 
^nd must press Further, 3Ir Gandhi behev cs that the onlj manner m 
which this desirable consummation can be attained, lies m the mastery 
of spiritual force over material might Passive resistance, as practised 
in England by Non Conformist opponents of the Education Act, con- 
vmcedhim of the power of this weapon to achieve ends of the kmd which 
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he himself had m viev? In South Afnca, ■where he fought long and 
strenuously for the relief of the outstanding grievances of his domiciled 
countrymen, he proceeded to organise a passive resistance movement on 
a scale hitherto unknown Leaving South Africa he returned to India 
with the intention of employing, on a still larger scale, and 
for still more comprehensive ends, ■the device which he had tested in 
South Africa Cherishing the Tolstoyan simplicity of life as his ideal, 
Mr Gandhi found much in India to amend He believed his country 

A 1 . * T ^ o^en to be sufienng from spiritual and mental 

ThwpApplicatjoatoIndia , j a , -.,7 ^ 

torpor, induced by the hypnotism of vVestern. 
civilisation He saw them bitterly divided by the great Hindu Muslim 
cleavage , he saw them, as he imagined, pursuing the Will o’ the "Wisp 
of constitutional progress Primarily, there can be no doubt, it was to 
rescue hjs country irom the degraSetiOD into irhich he concet\ ed tt had 
fallen, that Mr Gandhi projected his remarkable movement Many of 
his countrymen, while profoundly admiring his devotion and his selfless • 
ness, foresaw the disastrous effects which any such enterprise must pro- 
duce, if appUed to the heterogeneous peoples, races and languages which 
make India what she is Indeed the late Mr Gokhale went so far as to 


bind Mr Gandhi by a promise that he would refram from launching his 
scheme until he had thoroughly satisfied himself of its practicability 
Accordingly, not until after Mr GoLbale’s lamented death Mr Gandhi 
devote himself once more to evplotmg the chances of success which were 
offered by an enterprise so hazardous The War supervened , Mr 
Gandhi ■was engaged in many activities of a social character, and only 
with the coming of the year 1919 did he seriously resume his interrupted 
project He launched h?s SnUjagraha or passive resistance movement 
against the “ Howlatfc Bill ” , and, though momentarily daunted by the 
appalling consequences, set himself with unflinching determination to- 
prepare the ground for a renewed effort The experience of 1919 seems 
to Lave taught him one thing and one thing 
■fiecessitMor 'Hon-'Vio- namely that the rock upon which his 

scheme was in grav cat danger of splitting was- 
the readiness of the masses of his countrymen, when stirred by deep 
emotion, to resort to brutal and unrca«5onmg vnolence Accordmgly, 
between the summer of 1919 and the autumn of 1920, he devoted 


himself to the ceaseless inculcation, among all those to whom his 
influence could penetrate, of the doctrine of non violence Only when 
he allowed himself to be convinced, against the opinion of the wise^it- 
and most prudent m India, that this work was accomplished, did he 


p 
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prepare to launch out upon the movement of national regeneration 
^hich he had for so long contemplated 

There was however a further difficulty to be surmounted By his 
service m South Africa by his orthodox austerity of life and by the 
stress he constantly laid upon the inherent perfection of the caste system 
'Mr Gandhi had already acquired amoi^ his Hindu co religionists that 
mantle of authority with which India traditionally loves to en%elopa 
Saint For the European critic must teniember that every Hindu no 
matter how westernised ever retains m his heart of hearts a reverence 


for asceticism Even educated gentlemen who 
^ prominent part m public life cherish 
^ before them the ideal of worldly renunciation 

and retirement to the practice of individual austerities It will 
Jha? resdilf be ibet Hr g regutatioa &s a seiSess 

ascetic constituted of itself a claim to leadership among Hindus Indeed 
his insistence upon the supremacy of soul force m opposition to material 
might hi8 advocacy of national fasting as a means of influencing Govern 
ment his conviction of the irresistible power of passive resistance have 
all three their logical basis la the ancient Hindu doctrine of Wiarna 
that IS the application of moral pressure to one person through physical 
austerities voluntarily endured by another But if he was to lead his 
countrymen to the haven of his desire he must first bridge over the 
gulf dividing the two great communities he must first unite both in 
effort directed towards some common programme For this purpose it 
was above all things necessary that he an ” Unbeliever ’ should acquire 
among the Aluhammadans an authority dirrespondmg in some measure 
atleast with that which he enjoyed amoiig the Hindus Itisnotthere 
fore strange to find that from the time of its inception the non co opera 


Itir Gandhi and the 
Muhammadans 


tion movement was given by Mr Gandhi a dis 
tinctive Muhammadan bent His opportumty 
arose from the introduction into the cauldron 


of Indian politics of an element more violent than any yet present m 
that seething mixture — the outburst of Muslim feeling consequent 
upon the publication of the draft Treaty of Sevres 


As to the ultimate origin of the intensive agitation in India directed 
towards the modification of the Turkish Feace terms it is not easy to 
speak with certainty In its inception it appears to have originated 
among a certain section of advanced Muhammadan opinion whose views 
can broadly be described as Pan Islamic and Pro Turkish Little by 
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iifctle this section had succeeded in arousing the bulk of the Muhamma- 
dan commuaifej' of India, uneducated as w^ell as educated, to a livclv if 
nebulous apprehension that the Christian powers of the world were about 
to perpetrate oppression of some kind upon Islam. This appre- 
hension was considerably strengthened by the militant tone of certain 
_ . . . sections of the English, French and American 

MoTemsat. ^ ^ Press regarding the desirability of settling the 
Near Eastern question once and for all in the 
most drastic manner. The fact that Indian Muslims felt they had con- 
tributed greatly to the defeat of the Turks, naturally strengthened their 
desire that the terms of peace should accord with their own predilections. 
Here again, the long delay which elapsed between the Armistice and the 
announcement of the draft peace terms with Turkey was responsible for 
infinite harm. In the course of this period, religious intolerance, both 
Christian and Muslim, found full expression in the Press of the countries 
concerned. The result of a demand by influenti.sl sections of English 
and American opinion, that the Turks should be expelled from Constanti- 
nople and reduced to the status of a fourth rate power, was to strengthen 
considerably the hold which the Left THng Party of Muslims in India 
were obfcamlng upon the bulk of their co-religionists. Fresh massacres 
in Armenia during the early months of the year ld20 called forth a 
passionate protest from Christian organisations both in Europe and in 
the United States. Anti-Turkish feeling in the West naturally produced 
its reaction in India, and ended in accomplishing what the small Pan- 
Islamic section of Indian Mussalroans had long attempted with but 
moderate success to achieve, namely, tho consolidation of the whole of 
Indian Muslim opinion, Shiah as well as Sunni, into a united front for 
the support of Turkey’s cause. 

The scriousnees of this movement did not escape the notice of the 
authorities, who did all that was humanly possible to allay the rising tide 
of religious feeling. But tho extreme Pan-Islaraic views of tho leaders, 
combined, with tho unpopularity of Government consequent upon the 
repression of ihe Punjab disarde*?. to render all these efforts nugatory. 

In vain did the Government of India express 
ts profftess. sympathy for the sentiment of tho Mnslims ; 

in vain did it assure them that it waspressing their views upon IHs 
Maje3ty’.s Government. They had no desire to listen to reason ; did not 
leaders of their own faith assure them that Islam was in danger T The 
reiteration of Turkey to her full pre-war status : the re-imposition of her 
voke over the emancipated Arabs and Armenians : the rendition of 
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Palestine, Syria, TLiace, and the Dardanelles— these were some of the 
demands put forward with the unarguable finality of an ultimatum 

Such was the situation of which Mr Gandhi took advantage T\he- 
ther he saw in the Khilafat movement and seized upon, a lever for the 
overthrow of “ civilised ” society — as is maintained by certain of these 
who are most conscious of the mm he has wrought to India whether 
his own philosophic idealism hailed a kindred 
oppoi" spirit m the uncompromising, reason proof 
dogmatism of the Khdafat extremists or whe 
ther his undoubted passion for Hindu Muslim umty led him to embrace, 
as he himself said “ such an opportumty of umting Hindus and Muham- 
madans as would not arise in a hundred years,” may well be a matter 
for dispute An impartial survey of his activities, both previous and 
subsequent, suggests that all three motives may have been present to 
his mmd The fact at least is undisputed that he promptly made the 
Khilafat cause his own, accepted every demand — including the least 
reasonable — of the Khilafat party, and henceforward found in the 
Mushms the fighting arm of hts campaign agamst the Government, 
which he stigmatised as “ Satamc ” 

It was m the Khilafat Conference of Delhi in November 1919 that 
Mr Gandhi first proposed bis non co operative 
remedy for the ” Khilafat wrong ” Here he 
suggested that if the British Governmfent and 
the Government of India remained deaf to the representations of those 
Indian Muslims who desired the restoration of the Ottoman Empire to 
its political and religious status, it might be necessary for all Indians 
whether Hindus or ISIuhammadans, to sever their connection with a power 
BO deaf to the claims of things spiritual A month later, -uith stiange 
inconsistency, Mr Gandhi spoke, at the Amritsar Congress, in favour of 
working the Reformed Constitution foreshadowed in the Government of 

India Act ftf J9J9 Jnxig Tothemnsfeiraa 

tion of many of his co religionists, he struck up a working alliance with 
Mahomed Ali and Shaukat All, the two Pan Islam extremists who, after 
being interned during the War years for their open championship of the 
cause of Turkey, and persistent intrigues with the enemies of the Empire, 
had recently been released by Royal Clemency He renounced his 
adhesion to the Reforms, set himself senousiy to execute his long deferred 
project of applying non co operation to India, and placed in the fore- 
front of his aims, not the wummg of Swaraj— whether of his own or of 
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Foresbadomags of 
KoQ'Co-opetatioQ 


any other type — but the satisfaction of Muslim opuuon m the matter of 
the Khilafat 

Between January and March 1020, the scheme for a non co operation 
campaign was adumbrated in the columns of 
Mr Gandhis organ, Young India” By the 
latter month, the programme had acqmred a 
certain maturity Subject to the overmastenng consideration of non 
violence Mr Gandhi advocated incessant agitation m carrying out 
certain prescribed actu ities There was to be a complete cessation of 
business on the 19th March 1920, which was to be observed as a day 
of national mourning on behalf of Turkey Persons holding high office 
m the Government were to resign as a protest against the mjustice 
done to Muhammadan feelings On the other hand, Mr Gandhi 
denounced the idea of boycotting Bntish goods — since boycott was, he 
said, a form of violence — and he declared that no appeal should be 
made to soldiers or policemen to resign from Government service Two 
months later, he fisedfouc progressive stages for the execution of the 
non CO operation campaign , the first was to be the resignation of 
titles and honorary offices , the second, the withdrawal from all Govern 
ment service save Police and Military , the third the withdrawal from 
the Police and the Military , the fourth the suspension of payment of 
taxes to the State Now in June 1920 it would seem Mr Gandhi 
became conscious that his projected movement 
Es ensioa a » scope tiLely to lose part of its support owing to 

the exclusively Mussalman complexion which he had assigned to its goal 
Accordingly he extended ifcs scope to cover, m addition to the satisfac- 
tion of Muslim opinion upon the Khilafat question the satisfaction of 
Hindu opinion m the matter of the Punjab 

Tins he was enabled to do with great effect since educated Indian 
opmion had been deeply stirred by the Beport of 
Faajab Sub Gomuufct^ uppouLfeed. by thn CQa.gl:ft^a 

to collect evidence relatmg to the Punjab dis 
turbances While this document ex parte as it was seemed to many 
people inconclusive it had produced a considerable effect upon tbe 
public mind In particular, it bad raised to a great height the popular 
expectation of what the official Beport of Lord Hunter’s Committee 
would contain in the way of censure upon the Punjab officials and the 
Punjab Government But when that Report was published on May 
2Sth 1920 the more extravagant of these expectations, as was pointed 
oat in “ India in 1920” remained unfulfilled Even the comments of 
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His Majesty’s Government, repudiatuig in solemn terms the dcctime of 
employing force for producing a “ moral effect, ” expressing profcund 
regret for tlie loss of life occasioned by the disturbancis, and strong 
disappro\ al of certain specified instances of improper punishments and 
orders, failed to assuage the bitter mortification of educated India 
Indeed, the effect of these pronouncements was largely offset bj the 
tenor of the debates m the House of Commons and the House of Lords 
when the matter came up for review In these circumstances, many 
Indians began to despair of obtaining redress for what they regarded as 
a deep injury to their country s honour and repute To such men, Mr. 
Gandhi’s movement seemed to offer the only honourable alteinatu e to a 
hopeless resort to physical force Standing, then, in seme sort as the 
champion of the East against the West, of India against Britain, 31r 
Gandhi found it easy to rise upon the tide of Hindu and Muslim resent 
ment, and to take full advantage of the wave of Indian nationalist feeling 
which bad been stimulated and mtoisified by appieciaticn of the prin- 
ciples for whicb the Allies fought in the War Discontents oi many 
kinds, social, political, and above all, economic, swelled the ranks of his 
followers In vain did Lord Chelmsford’s Government demonstrate con- 
clusively the chimerical nature of the projected movement , in vain did 
tried and experienced leadeis of views so varied as these aescciattd with 
the names ot Mr Tilak, Mr (now Sir) Surendraneth Baneijea, Mr (now 
the Right Hon’ble) Srinivasa Sastri, raise their voice against it Mr. 
Gandhi had seized the moment of moments , he had struck the imegi 
nation of the more emotional of his countrymen, and was shortly to put 
this theories to the test of practice Thus extended, Mr Gandhis 
movement acquired yet another prograrJme — the programme, in fact, 
which 18 commonly regarded as rts starting point Ibis included the 
Buiiender of all titles and honours , refusal to participate in Gcr eixrcent 
loans, boycott of Law Courts, of Government Schools, of Eeloimed 
Councils , concentration upon goods 

agam^elrtrtded*™™* AiksosTj sirnaiYaneousiV writi' fiivr pa'iirWrrcrn c/ 
this programme m July 1920, the aim of the 
non CO operation moiement was extended to cover' Swazaj ’ To 
this, as he has plainly said on more than one occasion, Mr Gandhi 
attaches no special value He carefully refrained from assigning to it a 
precise meaning It will be apparent as this narrativ e proceeds, that 
this mdefimteness, while a rock of offence to certain sections of his 
followers, was from another standpomt his chiefest strength , since 
the convenient word “ Swaraj ” was given a variety of interpretations. 
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To Bome it represented Mr Gandhi's own ideal ol dovernment of the 
Self others read into it Dominion Home Hide • to another partj* 
it represented complete independence yet others interpreted it as 
Musbm Supremacy Above all, to the masses, it shortly became 
m .- titf — synonymous with the commencement of a 
golden age, when prices should fall, when 
taxation should cease, when each man should be free from all State 
fetters, free to do that which he would With his own — and his 
wealthier neighbour’s — property Certain of those possible interpreta 
tzons were endorsed by Mr Gandhi himself on lanous occasions 
during the ensuing twelve months At one time, he explained 
Swaraj as Parliamentary Government, whether withm or without 
the Empire at another time, as Dominion Home Rule On a third 
occasion, he stated that it meant the unii ersal employment of the 
spinning wheel yet again, he identified it with the triumph of the 
Elhilafat party A like inconsistency goicrns his statements as to 
the date at which the desirable consummation was to be achieved 
He foreshadowed it successiiely for September Ist, 1921, October 
1st, 1921, October 30th, 1921, December Slst, 1921— until finally, 
at the end of the period we are now rci lewmg, he pes‘:imisticall} 
declared that he could fix “ no date ” 

Having pursued for eight months an elaborate campaign from the 
Press and the Platform, Mr Gandhi prepared to launch his non co 
operation mo\ ement in the autumn of 1920 He remained undeterred 
by two tragic occurrences, which might well have convinced anjone 
Evil Omen more open to reason of the danger of the course 

he was adoptmg The first was the assas'^ma 
tion by a Muslim fanatic, of a popular and esteemed District ofBcer , the 
second, the wholesale migration of thousands of ignorant persons amidst 
misery and sufiering reminiscent of the Crusades t o Afghanistan, whitLer 
they were impelled by the false and cruel assertion that their faith was 
endangered by continued residence m India But of these poitents 
Mr Gandhi took *no more heed than of his ovn fatal experi 

ment Thanks largely to his alliance with the Muhammadans as well 
as to the enthusiasm of his personal partisans among the Hindus he vas 
able to obtain in September the support and sanction of a special Calcutta 
meeting of the Indian National Congress 
Tnu^h After a keen discussion, the mass of the dele 

gates who constituted Mr Gandhi’s following, 
earned the day against the mote cautious counsels of well known leaders 
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Non CO operation was accepted in pnnciple by a conclusive, if narrow, 
majority , and a Sub Committee was appointed to prepare draft instruc 
tions as to the exact operation of the campaign Probably among the 
causes of Mr Gandhi’s victory must be reckoned his assurance that 
“ Swaraj ” could be gamed in the course of a single year, if the specifics 


which he had devised were adopted 

The Committee recommended first, the surrender of titles and honor- 
ary offices, and resignations from nominated seats in local bodies , 
secondly, refusal to attend levees, durbars, and other official and semi 
official functions held by Government officers or m their honour , thirdly, 
the gradual withdrawal of children from schools and colleges owned, 
aided, or controlled by Government, and m place of such schools and 
colleges the establishment of national schools and colleges m the various 
provmces , fourthly, the gradual boycott of British Courts by lawyers 
and litigants and the establishment of private arbitration courts by tbeir 
aid for the settlement of private disputes , fifthly, refusal on the part of 
the military, clerical and labourmg classes to ofier themselves as reauits 
for service in Mesopotamia and sixthly, withdrawal by candidates of 
their candidature for election to the Reformed 
CTamme Councils, and refusal on the part of the voters 

to vote for any candidate who might, despite 
the advice of Congress, oSer himself for election Mr Gandhi and his 
immediate hand of followers then moved up and down the country, this 
time enjoying the benefit of the orgamsed Congress machmery for secur- 
mg the success of their meetings They failed to persuade more than a 
fractional proportion of the title holders to surrender their titles, or of 
lawyers to resign their practice But on the other hand they were 
successful m causmg educational dislocation to a considerable degree 
Wherever Mr Gandhi made his appearance, there for the moment was 
the ordinary progress of educational work seriously interrupted His 
hold upon the student mentality is great, for 
^ to^Educatia”*"** ^ class to whom his ideahsm and frank 

appeal to the other regardmg emotions prove 
naturally attractive IVhere Mr Gandhi was most successful was m 
institutions which give but little scope for the traditional mtimacy 
between master and pupil, teacher and taught, which India so well 
understands , and thus could offer to their students no leadership cal 
culated to counteract Mr Gandhi’s magnetism The susceptibihty of 
students, m India as elsewhere to generous emotion, and their ready 
acceptance of the dommation of catchwords such as “ non co operation 
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With a aatamc Government ” rendered them easy victims to this disas- 
trous appeal to leave their studies 

It need hardly be said that such an orgamsed attack upon the educa- 
tional structure of the country caused a great sensation From its m- 
ception, the good sense of a la^e number even of Sir Gandhi’s personal 
followers revolted against the enterprise , and had it not been that his 
dest^uctl^ e campaign was m all cases accompamed hy a specious pro- 
gramme of educational re construction by means of “ National ” schools 
and colleges, this particular phase of the non co operation movement 
would have ended in earlier failure But the demand for “ National ” 

__ . as opposed to “Imported “ education struck a 

Their ESect j v ^ ^ j 

responsive chord m the breasts of many edu- 
cated Indians , and it was only when the practical difficulties of Mr 
Gandhi a programme obtruded themselves into notice and when it was 
seen that the pathetically inefficient “ National ” Schools and Colleges 
could m no way supply the hiatus which would be caused by the in- 
discriminate destruction he proposed, that the campaign began for the 
moment to fail 

Mr Gandhi’s efforts m. another direction were mote impressive He 
eseicised a potent mdueace upon the history of the new Councils fox he 
prevented the inclusion in the Keformed Legislatures of certam advanced 
thinkers who figure prominently m the public eye This not only left 
the Liberals a clear field of which they took full advantage, but also 
preS ented the Reforms from bemg wrecked by persons who bore no 
good will to the British connection The positionof the Liberals at 
this tune demands a word of notice It will be remembered that they 
had committed themselves from the first to an honest working of the 
Slontagu Chelmsford Reforms Their position was now one of con- 
siderable d fficuity tJpon the question of the 
Tlie Moderat^^ or Liberal and to a less extent of the Khilafat, 

many of them felt as deeply as did the non co- 
operators Nor were they obbvious to the essentially nationalist senti 
ment which inspired many of Mr Gandhi’s followers On the 
other hand, while the non co operation movement made a strong 
appeal to their hearts, their heads were too- cool to succumb to 
its spell They reverenced Ur Gandhi’s personality , they sympathised 
in large measure with his three fold end , and although they valued the 
British connection as mdispensable to India s welfare, they had little 
more love for the Government than he had himself But they were 
entirely convmced of two things, and this conviction determmed their 
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conduct Thej knew that 5Ir Gandhi’s methods uould lead to disas- 
trous results, and the} firml} behe\ cd that the road to India's aspirations 
lay through the emplo} mcht, mastery and extension of the Reforms 
Despite the storm of obloquy Ie\clled upon them in the Press and from 
the platform, they steadfastly refused to jom Mr Gandhi m his campaign 
The ^^ork preparator} to the launching of the neu constitution uas 
now proceeding with remarkable speed, and bj the close of the year 
1920, all was ready for the beginning of the new era As Ills Ro}al 
Highness the Prince of \\ ales had not j ct complctclj teco\ ered from the 
labours of his Dommion Tour, His Royal Highness the Duke of Con- 
naught was appomted b} His Majesty the Kmg to discharge the task of 
formallj inaugurating the new Legislatures, Central and Local 

The non co operation campaign continued to be waged with much 
vehemence of thought and expression There seemed considerable 
danger lest the more impetuous supporters of this campaign should be 
led to indulge m speech and action n hicU was calculated to produce that 
violence which the} professed to shun In particular, it appeared that 
they were tummg their attention from the educated classes to the 
masses — a dexelopment which was pregnant 
with possibilities of serious disorder. Accord- 
ingly, m the beginning of November 1920, as 
mentioned in last year’s Report, Government found it desirable to make 
plam beyond the possibility of doubt exactly what its polic} was tow ards 
non CO operation The Resolution affirmed that while Goxexnment 
regarded the movement as unconstitutional, no proceedings had been 
instituted against those of its promoters w ho adi ocal ed abstention from 
violence, and that for three reasons In the first place, Government 
declared itself reluctant to restram freedom of speech and liberty of the 
Press at a tune when India was on the threshhold of a great advance 
towards the realisation of Self Government w ithm the Empire secondly, 
Government was alwa} s reluctant to embark upon a campaign against 
individuals, some of w horn were actuated by honest if misguided moti\ es, 
further recognising that the sympathy e\ oked by such proceedmgs might 
swell adherence to a cause of no mtrms c merit Tbirdl} and more 
particularly, however, Government trusted m the commonsense of India 
to reject a scheme so chimerical and visionary — a trust largely justified 
by the unanimity of the best mmds of the country m its condemnation. 
The Resolution proceeded to conv^ a plam warnmg of the dangers of 
anarchy and suffering inherent m the attempt of the non co operators- 
to stir up the ignorant masses , and appealed to sober mmded men- 
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for conceited measures to assist law and order It concluded by a 
declaration that repressn e action against the non co operation moi ement 
could be postponed only so long as moderate citizens were successful m 
keeping its dangers wit W booilds 

The studiously moderate tone of this Eesolution and d£ the policy it 
frankly exposed, sen ed m no small degree to strengthen the growmg 
body of informed opinion uhich r^arded the non co operation campaign 
as utopian m its theory and dangerous m its practice But the real 
trial of strength between tlio«e who aimed at complete and immediate 
The Elecliezs Swaraj, whether with or without chaos, and 

those who believed m a process of orderly 
development towards responsible Government withm the Empire, was 
generally recogm«ed to be the success or failure of the approaching 
elections The*!® were held successfully m the teeth of intimidation 
and social pressure of many subtle kinds despite the best efforts of 
Jlr Gandhi and his followers The non co operators then turned their 
attention to their own organization 

The meeting of the National Congress held at Nagpur in December 
1920 was to pro've extremely important from the point of loew of the 
country at large It was the scene of another 
the ^C^ngtesa*^^^* notable triumpli for Sir Gandhi ^otwlth- 
standmg the protests of man} prominent 
persons who since the Special September Session had found themseN cs 
out of harmony with the spirit of the Congress, Mr Gandhi succeeded 
both in securing a conBrmatjon oi his non co operation programme, 
and in bringing the old " Creed ” of the Congress into line with the 
sentiment of his extreme Bluhammadan henchmen of the Muslim 
League by eliminating the pro\uo of adherence to the British 
connection and to cou'stitutional methods of agitation The session 
was notable for the personal a^cendoncy of Mr Gandhi and for 
the intolerance manifested by his followers at anv divergence from 
the opinions of their idol Eaen well tried leaders like Pandit 
Madan 3Iohan MalaTiji Mr Jinnah, and Mr Khapardc were 
honied down when they attempted to depict all too truly, the 
ultimate implications of 3fr Gandhis programme Throughout the 
debates stress was hid bj him and his immediate followers upon 
the pos‘»ibilit} of obtaining Swaraj in less than a single year A new 
programme was al«o framed, which while di carding items now plaml} 
unsuccc'^sful and superfluous, such as the renunciation of titles and the 
boycott of Councils, made cortam substitutions of a \ery «ignificanL 
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«liaracter The most important of these was the determination to estab- 
lish non CO operation Committees m every village throughout India — 
ominous foreshadowing of systematic attempts to stir up the ignorant 
masses of the population , to organise an Indian National Service and 
to raise a “ Tilak Swaraj Fund ” to finance all these activities In pass 
mg, we may note, the employment of the late Mr Tilak’s name in con- 
nection with a campaign whi(i on his very death bed he had condemned, 
was an adroit attempt to concihate the Nationalist party of Maharashtra, 
which had hitherto manifested no great faith in “ soul force ” with all 
the implications thereof 

As a result of the meeting at Nagpur Mr Gandhi not merely 
captured the powerful and well o^anised machmery, Central, Pro 
vmcial, and District, of the Indian National Congress, but in addi 
tion, gave it a distmctive turn for the furtherance of his own ends 
The year 1921, as we shall see, wrought a great 
character of the Congress 
and m the position of Mr Gandhi himself At 
the beginning of the year, he bad approached this body almost m the 
character of a supphant , before the end of the year he was to stand 
iorth as the acknowledged dictator, not only of the non co operation 
movement, but also of the remodelled Congress organisation which 
'lent that movement its most formidable strength Throughout the 
whole of 1921 Mr Gandhi and his lieutenants proceeded to extend the 
scope of Congress activities in directions iametrically opposed to 
those which had commended themselves alike to the founders of the 


institution, and to the persons who had remamed m control until the 
year 1919 The non co operation leaders incorporated in their Tilak 
Swaraj Fund and employed for new purposes, the fimds, central and 
local, at the disposal of the Congress "With the aid of these funds 
they proceeded to re organise the old Congress Volunteers and the new 
Tolvmteers lately raised by the Khilafat Committee, into a fresh 


The Volunteer Move- 
ment 


organisation known by the name of the 
“ National Volvmteers *' The function of the 
Congress Volunteers had previously been con 


•fined to various kmds o£ aemi social service the supervision of Congress 
meetmgs, the provision of letmues for Congress leaders and, occasion- 


ally the exercise of benevolent activitiw at bathmg festivals, plague 
camps, and scenes of local catastrophies On the other hand, the 
Khilafat Volunteers had from the &8t assumed a more mditant 


Appearance They drilled, they marched in mass formation, they wore 
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nniform, they were vigorous m enforcing, witk scanty respect to the 
proviso of non violence, the behests of local leaders in such matters 
as hartals, social boycott, and intimidation The fusion of these tivo 
bodies, although never completely effected, into a single organisation, 
was thus a step of considerable significance The new “ National ’ 
Volunteers mevitahly became mditant, aggressive and formidable Their 
numbers were swelled by bad characters, hooligans and ne’er do weels, 
attracted first by the prospect of excitement and next, by the hope 
of a share m the Tilak Swaraj Fund Before long indeed, most of the 
“ Volunteers ” were in receipt of payment whether regular or occasional, 
and had developed into a disorderly and dangerous, if technically 
rmarmed, militia for the enforcement of the decrees pf the Congress 
"Workmg Committee — a body estabbshed to direct from day to day the 
details of the campaign agamst Government It was the existence of 
these Volunteers, m numbers hitherto unprecedented, and their employ- 
ment, by exerting pressure, nommally peaceful but generally other 
wise, for the furtherance of items m the non co operation programme, 
which gave Mr Gandhi’s movement a character progressively more 
anarchic and more dangerous to established order as the year 1921 
proceeded 

"Wh^le Mr Gandhi and his followers were preparing for the campaign 
destmed to produce effects so serious, not only upon the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country, but also upon the rapidity of her advance towards 
Responsible Government, the new Constitution, borne aloft upon the 
shoulders of the Government and the Liberal 
Working oft e He oms successfully launched The appomt- 

ment of a diatingiushed Indian, Lord Smha as Governor of Bihar 
the appointment of ten Indian Members and nmeteen Indian Mimsters 
to share in the guidance of the new Pro^mcial Executives the 
presence of overwhelming elected majorities in the Legislatures both 
Central and local — these might well have been taken as proof positiv e 
of British determination to provide mcreasmg opportumty for the 
satisfaction of Indian aspirations But the fact must be plainly stated 
m the confused and auspicious atmosphere of the early weeks of 1921, 
these auguries of a new era exCTCised but little attraction over the 
majority of those to whom they would normally have made their 
strongest appeal Mr Gandhi’s movement the Pimjab question the 
Khilafat grievance the acquisition of Buamj withm one year — these 
and these alone were the topics upon which the driving, as opposed to 
the directmg, forces of Indian nationalism were mamly concentrated 
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-'Only as the year proceeded, did the sobstautial measure of success 
achieved by the new Governments, contrasting so c uelly with the 
disaste-, confusion and chaos following upon the track of non co 
operation convince all those who could still think sanely of the 
magnitude of the mistake perpetrated by Jlr Gandhi and his 
hypnotised disciples 

The new constitution received an auspicious impetus from the pre 
sence of His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught who had laid aside 
his well earned rest to labour once more for the India he loved He 


visited every principal province, formally in 
^Duke^o^l Reformed Legislatures Less 

perhaps by his actual words though these of 
themselves broughtbalm to thousands of souls momentarily embittered 
than by his gracious personality, the Duke accomplished m India a 
work which no one bit the son of the Great Que^a could have 
performed Every where he emphasised the privileges the opportunities, 
the responsibilities which the new era signified to the country , 
everywhere he appealed with touching earnestness for sobriety, 
Tiarmony, and co operation from Indians and Englishmen alike That 
the non co operators should have declared boycott against this reverend 
and gracious personahty was an ominous indication of their own 
blindness to consideration of courtesy, fair play, andstatesmansnip 
There have been few more impressive spectacles in the history of the 
connection between Britain and India than that afforded by the Duke’s 
Inauguration, on February 9th, 1921, of the 
Pofliament of India In the new Oouned 
Chamber were gathered, beside the principal 
offi-cials of Government, the elected members of the Council of State 
and the Legislative Assembly, upon whose wisdom and sobriety the fate 
of the Reformed Constitution and with it the destinies of the count-y, 
so largely depended Lord Chelmsford m an impressive speech briefly 
traced the xise of democratic mstitutiona in, India up to the time when 
he had assumed charge of the Viceroyalty whose last weeks were now 
runnmg out. He continued — 

“ The forces which had led to the introduction of these reforms 
continued to gam in intensity and volume , the demand of educated 


Indians for a larger share in the government of their country grew year 
T j 1 c insistent , and this demand could 

SieeT satisfaction within the frame 

work of the Morley "Minto constitution This 
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constitution gave Indians much wider opportunities for the eipres 
Sion of their views, and greatly increased their power of mfluencmg the 
policy of Government and its administration of public business But 
the element of responsibilitv was entirely lacking The ultimate decision 
rested in all cases with the Gov ernment, and the Councils were left with 
no functions save that of ctitimm Tlie principle of autocracy though 
much qualified, was still maintained, and the attempt to blend it with 
the constitutionalism of the West could but postpone for n short period 
the need for reconstruction on more radical lines 

' Such then was the position with which my Government were con 
fronted in the years 1916 17 The conclusion at which we arrived was 
that British policj must seek a new point of departure a fresh orienta 
tion On the lines of the Motley Mmto Reforms there could be no 
further advance That particular line of development had been carried 
to the furthest limit of which it admitted and the only further change 
of which the system was susceptible would have made the Legislative 
and Administrative acta of an irremovable executive entirely amenable 
to elected Councils, and would have i^esuUed m a disastrous deadlock 
The Executu o would have remained responsible for the government of 
the country but would have lacked the power to secure the measures 
necessary for the discharge of that responsibility The solation which 
finallj commended itself to us is embodied in principle in the declara 
tion which His 'Majesty’sGovernmcntin full agreement with us madem 
August 1917 Bvthat declaration the gradual development of self 
gov ernmg institutions with a v icw to the progressive reali’^ation of res 
ponsible Government was declared to be the goal towards which the 
polic} of His Majesty s Gov ermneut was to be directed The increasing 
association of the people of India with the work of Government had 
always been the aim of the British Government In that sense a con 
tmuous thread of connection links together the Act of 18C1 and the 
declaration of August 1917 In the last analysis the latter is only the 
most recent and most memorab/c maatfestatian of a tendency that has 
been operative throughout British rule But there arc changes of degree 
so great as to be changes of kind ami this is one of them For the first 
time the principle of nutocracv which had not been wholly discarded m 
all earlier reforms was definitely abandoned the conception of the 
British Government as a benevolent despotism was finallv renounced , 
and in its place was substituted that of a guiding authoritv who-,e role 
It would be to assist tbc steps of India along the road that in the fullnc«8 
of time would lead to complete «elf government vrjthm the Fmpire In 
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the al leq-aiied for the accompUshment of this task, certain pov. ers 
of supervision, and if need be of intervention, vould be retained, and 
substantial steps towards redeeming the pledges of the Goiernment 
were to be taken at the earliest moment possible 

“ And now His Majesty the King Emperor, who has given so many 
proofs of his concern for the welfare of India, has been pleased to set the 
seal on our labours of the last four years by deputing His Roj al Highness 
the Duke of Connaught to open on hia behalf the new Indian Legis- 
lature His Royal Highness is no stranger to India Some five years 
of his life were passed in this country , he has himself been a 
Member of the Indian Legislative Council , he knons the people of 
India and their problems and his interest m their well being has never 
flagged We welcome him not only as the representative of His 
Majesty the King Emperor, but as an old and proved friend of India 

" And now it u my privilege and pleasure to ask His Roj al High- 
ness to inaugurate the new Assemblies of the Council of State and 
Legislative Assembly ” 

The Duke, amidst a profound silence of expectation, delivered the 
following message from His Majesty the King-Emperor 


“ Little more than a year has elapsed since I'gav e my assent to the 
irt,- p„«i Parliament which set up a constitution 

for nritish India The intervening time has 
been fully occupied in perfecting the necessary machinery and you are 
now at the opening of the first session of the legislatures which the Act 


established On this auspicious occasion I desire to send to you, and 
to the members of the various Provincial Councils, my congratulations 


and my earnest good wishes for success m your labours and theirs 


“For years, it may be for generations, patriotic and loyal Indians 
have dreamed of Swaraj for their motherland Today j ou have 
beginnings of Swaraj withm my Empire , and widest scope and ample 
opporio’crdy /or progresis to CAe iV6erty wiroA niy odier Z/'ornmions 


enjoy 


“ On you, the first representatives of the people in the new Councils, 
there rests a very special responsibility For on } ou it lies by the con 
duct of your business and the justice of your judgments to convince the 
world of the wisdom of this great constitutional change But on you 
ilalsolies to rememberthemanymiUions of your fellow cquntrymenwho 
are not yet qualified for a share ih political life, to work for their uplift- 
ment and to cherish their mt^estsasyonr own 
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“I shall natch 3 our work with unfailing 83mpath3, and with a 
resolute faith in 3’our dctcrnnnation to do 3 our duty to India and the 
Empire ” ' 

His Ilo3al IIighnc«s, after dwelling upon the difliculties and pri\i 
leges of the new eta concluded his speech nitli an eloquent per<5onnl 
appeal — 

“ Gentlemen, 1 ha\ c finished my part in to da) 's official proceedings 
May I claim your patience and forbearance i\hile I *=33 a few words cf a 
personal nature ’ Since I landed 1 ha\e felt around me bittorncfes and 
estrangement between those who base been and should be friend® * 
The shadow of Amritsar has lengthened o\er the fair face of India 1 
know how deep is the concern felt b) Ills Majest) the King Emperor 
. at the terrible chanter of Cl enta in the Punjab 
No one can deplore those c\ ents more intcnsel) 
than I do myself I haicrcachcd a time of life when I most desire to 
heal wounds and to rc unite tho«c who have been disunited In what 
must be, I fear, m3 last visit to the India I lo\ c so well, here in the new 
Capital, inaugurating a new constitution, I am Ino^cd to mal c 30U a 
personal appeal, but in the simple words that come from m3 heart, not 
to be coldly and critical!) mterpreted 51 ) experience tells me that 
misunderstandings usually mem mistakes on cither side As an old 
friend of India, 1 appeal to 3011 all, British and Indians, to bur) along 
with the dead past the mistakes and misundorMnndings of the past, to 
fargl^c where 3011 have to forgive, and to 30m hands and to work 
together to realise tho hopes that rise from to da) ’* 

That this appeal did not fall upon deaf car* "oon becatnc amph 
apparent The relations between the official Government and tbe niw 
Indian Legislatures were, throughout the whole of the first critical 
session, satisfactor) in the highest degree The non official member® 
of the Legislative Assciubl) and of the Council of State, who conttrl 
an absolute majorit) ovcrmv number of votes which Government can 
p^3s/i?}y thre^^hent reifaic^ a rrspoD'jluJjty, 0 / 

Bobrict) and of statesmanship which surpassed all ^anguine cxpcct- 
ations Oiithcsideof Government there wasa 
e esponse generous response Lord Chelmsford rtroatktd, 

when the Legislative A'^cmbl) and the Council of State were 
inaugurated, that the jitmciple of autocraev m the administration of 
India has now been definilcU di®cardcv 1 The ofiicials were not slow to 
exhibit their nalisation of the change winch ha® come over the 
spirit of tbe tunc Tbc) gladly acknovrledged the power of the new 
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Th Pmusb Debate. 


latures , took item into confidence , «ought their cO'Operation, 
an! re^oirni ed their re-ponsibOities 

That such should have been the relations betiveen the officials and 
the non officials is all the more noteworthv m view of the earlv diffi 
culties wmch be et the new Indian Parliament It was generallv felt 
that the debate upon the Punjab question would stnle once and for 
allthekevnoteof the<e ion On the 15th February 1921 a resolution 
was moved by ilr Jamnadas Dwarkadas recommending the Governor 
General to declare the firm resolve of the Government of India 
to mamtam the connection of India with the British Fmpire on 
the pnnciple of perfect racial equality to expre s regret that 
the Martial Law admimstration of the Punjab departed from this 
pnnciple and to mete out deterrent punishment to officers who have 
been cuiltv and to «ati«fv hnn'elf that adequate compensation 
wa« awarded to the farmlie« of tho e killed or mjured at the 
Jallianwala Bagh The notable feature of the 
debate which ensued was the deep sen«e of 
re pon^ihilitv felt both bv the official and the non official speakers for 
th<» present and future effects of the words thev uttered The speeches 
of the Indian Members revealed no rancour and no de«ire for vengeance 
Thevm3deitplamthatthevwerefi«’htmgforoprmciple Onthe other 
side the officials re-asserted with an added emphasis which this occasion 
had for the fir®t time made possible their disapproval of certam acts 
which had given rise to such bitter resentment among the educated 
cla ses of India Sir William Vincent who led the debate from the 
Goiernment benches while m no way underestimating the gTa%c 
nature of the disturbance^ the ciunes of unparalleled violence that 
bad marked them the \erv difficult situation with which the officers 
of Government were confronted and the propriety of the behaviour 
of the great majontv o' the«c officers made plain the deep regret 
of the admimstration at the improper conduct and improper orders of 
certain individual officers and tfaeir firm dctcrminat on (bat eo far 
as human foren^ht could avail aov repetition would be fo’" ever im 
possible lie repudiated emphaticalh the sugve'tion that Indian 
lises were salued more li^htlv than the h\es of En"li«limen ci 
pressing his sorrow that the canons of conduct for which (he Briti h 
admiQi (ration stood had been in certain ca'-’s violated lie 
announced Go\ c'nment « intention to deal generoueli witlj tlio<e who 
had suffered in the disturbance' The «inccntv and the carne«tne«s 
of the Home 'Members de iie to a< uage the feelings of Indians 
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exercised a profound effect upon the Assembly Acknowledging the 
sympathetic attitude of Government, the Assembly agreed to welcome 
the Duke of Connaught’s appeal, to let bye-gones be bye gones, 
and to sink the whole lamentable affair m obliMon The third 
clause, calling for deterrent punishment waa withdraira, and the 
resolution as amended was then accepted by the whole House 

The effect of thn decision, and of the subsequent statement made by 
Government regarding the steps taken to deal with the officers whose 
conduct had been impugned, was most salutary There was, it was 
true, a demand for the further revision of the sentences of such 


persons condemned by the Martial Law Tribunals as had not been 
released— they were few— by Government This demand was sub- 
Its Conseinencei sequenUy satisfied by tbe personal investiga- 
tion of those cases by no Ies« an authority 
than Lord Reading himself , while public opimon was further 
gratified by the payment of compensation to Indian sufferers upon 
a liberal scale, and the relief of the towns of Amritsar, Kasur and 
Qujranwalla from the indemnities imposed upon them Broadly 
speaking, the result of this debate in the Assembly, and of the 
frank expression of regret for the wrongs done on either side, was 
gradually to remove the “Punjab grievance” as a bving issueftom 
the realm of practical pobtics For while Mr Gandhi did sot dare to 
drop this item from his programme, he was compelled to gi\e it the 
very form which he had himself on earlier occasions m.ost strongly 
condemned, namely a demand for executive vengeance upon as 
opposed to judicial punishment of, the impugned officials, and for 
the arbitrary forfeiture of the pensions of General Dyer and Sir Michael 
0‘Dayer At the same time neither he nor any of his followers took 
such steps as were open to them to bring the matter before the Courts 
Haa mg, as it were, cleared the atmosphere of much of the electricity 
With which it was charged, the Assembly, like the Council of State, pro- 

b id none of that unreality which too often characterised the proceedings 
of the old Imperial Legislative Council mth its solid official majority. 
The elected representatives, preponderating effectively, were brought 
face to face with responsibility, since tbe results 
Charadey^nha^Cealtal debates depended primarily upon them 

seUes Under the wise guidance of their Pre- 
sidents, both Houses proceeded to formulate for themselves sound tradi- 
tions of Parliamentary procedure The conduct of the members %vas 
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marii.ed by a cominendablfe sobnety While the utmost freedom of 
speech was exercised as their unquestioned right, members soon came 
to favour terse, informed, pointed contributions to the solution of 
questions at issue, mamfcsting a steadily increasing impatience of the 
banal, the verbose and the offender against the canons of good taste 
"When all allowances are made for inexperience, and for the imperfect 
appreciation of powers wielded for the first time, it is impossible to 
escape the conclusion, that India s new Parliament passed through the 
ordeal of its first session with very remarkable success 

Of this the best demonstration was the extent and the solidity of 


the work accompbshed — work which depended for its completion upon 
that harmonious co operation between officials and non officials to 
which reference has already been made In the Legislative Assembly, 
the extensi\e financial powers already secured under the new constitu 
tion were consolidated by the election of Standing Committees for 
Public Accounts and for Pinancc , the functions of the latter being 
extended to the sanction and control of expenditure for which thtf 
House voted “ block grants,” in addition to the more formal dut> 
Its Work scrutinizing Budget proposals, examining 

supplementary votes, and dealing with major 
schemes involving fresh expenditure Considering the general financial 
situation of India at the beginmng of the >ear 1921 22, it must 
be pronounced fortunate indeed that the Legislatne Assembly 
contained a considerable sprinkling of men accustomed to plar 
responsible parts m commerce administration, and public life Tor, 
as was bnefly indicated m last year’s Report, the disastrous 
econormc history of 1920 had resulted m a deficit of £18J million®, 
whichhadto bemet by the imposition of fresh taxation Now under 
the new Constitution, not onl) must all taxation proposals be passed 
by the Assemblj and the Council of State, but, in addition the 
ordinary administratiic cliarge«», with the exception of items ear- 
marked for military and political heads, and all India services, depend 
entirely upon the xoting of grants by the Legislature It is there- 
fore in the power of the elected members at an} tune to bring about 
a deadlock by stopping supplies and to force the liccro} either 
to acquiesce m the course of action which they desire, or to cmplo} 
TheBnacet oicrnding powers of a kind whicli cannrt 

but injure the growth of responsibiliti Had 
this Course been adopted hy the Assembl}, only a miracle could haie 
ta\cd the Reforms But dciipitc thtir knowledge of the odium which 
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the imposition of fresli taxation at such a juncture would bring upon 
them, the members rose to the obligations entailed by their new 
powers 'While they sharply sctutmised all the demands presented 
to them, and insisted upon full explanations concerning any items of 
whichtheysfcoodindoubt, they consented to the grants, and endorsed 
the taxation proposals, with comparatively few alterations In other 
matters also, both the Assembly and the Council of State displayed 
their business acumento considerable advantage, while the Government 
cordially co operated in their efforts Committees, with effective 
Indian majorities, nere appointed to examine the Press Act, and 
certain laws conferring extraordinary powers on the executive, 
commonly described as “ repressive ”, with a view to their early 
removal from the Statute Booh The appointment of a Commission 
to examme the whole question of tariffs was a natural sequel to the 
pronouncement of the Joint Committee of Parliament on the subject 
of the autonomy of India m matters of fiscal policy The policy 
of the administration towards non co operation, the exchange 
situation, the export of foodstuffs, the slaughter of cattle and the 
Khilafat movement was elicited, and approved by the Legislature, as 
... the result of debates upon these important 

matters A Committee was appointed to con* 
eider the future military reqmrements of India, in the light of the opimons 
prevailing upon the Report of Lord Fsher’s Committee Satisfactory 
assurances were obtained from the Administration as to the early 
constitution of a Military College and a Territorial Force for India, 
which should enable the educated classes to acquire the training 
necessary for effective co operation in the task of defending the 
country Much useful legislation, particularised in another place, was 
successfully placed upon the Statute Book Such m briefest outhne 
was the work accomplished by the Central Legislature in its first 
session well might Lord Chelmsford say in the course of his prori^a 
tion speech — 

“ Even the British Constitution, as Mr Gladstone has shown may 
break down if it is worked in any way other than that of mutual icspeLt 
and in a common interest for a common aim It is, then, in the belief 
that it IS with good sense and good will that the 
new Constitution will be worked that I have 
faith in what I have set my hand to 
“ It IS the first step which counts and this first session should go far to 
dispel the doubts of those who have looked upon our new constitutional 


liOii Chelmsford’s 
Prorogation 
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departure with gloomy forebodings It should go far to hearten those 
who are pledged to fight the constitutional cause against the forces of dis 
order and anarchy But for those who have displayed such conspicuous 
wisdom and courage in launching the new constitution on right lines, 
there still remains work to do There is need for the spreading of the 
constitutional gospel in the country You will then, I hope, in your 
recess make an organised effort to teach people what this reformed con 
fltitution means , that real powers — not sham — arevested in the Councils, 


and how surely through these Councils progress must come ’ ’ 

The work accomplished by the Provincial Legislatures, if of a kind 
more local in its interests was equally solid That mistakes should 
have been made was inevitable as when the Bengal Council rejected 
the demand for the maintenance of the Police establishment But m 
e^ ery instance the difficulty was overcome by the e'^eicise of tact, the 

^ , , . , . provision of opportunities for reconsideration, 

Provincial Legislatnres t, 3 1 . .11. 

the gradual growth of the conviction that tne 

responsibilities now vested in the elected majontj were real and 
serious '\that ma> be called the educational effects of confronting 
the new Councils with actual administrative problems wert unques 
tionably very marked Fervid orator) began to )ield before sober 
efforts to solve knotty problems facile demands for the advent of 
the Millemum faltered as their authors were faced with practical diffi 
cultics and entrusted mth the task of devising practical remedies 
The prorogation of the first session of the Beformed Councils, both 
Central and Local, coincided almost exactly with the termination of 
Lord Chelmsford B arduous and significant Viceroyalt) To few Gov' 
ernors General lias it been given to occomplish so much towords the 
enduring welfare of their great charge , to fewer 
* vet has the meed oi praise and appreciation 
been so scantily rendered Tins is not the place 
in which to recount his labours for the good India, or to describe the 
auptcmc. flxOiCult.) ot wbveb. thoae. bj.Wit?. were, 

performed Bare justice demands none-tbo less that some brief itidira 
tion should be given of the change winch came over India during the 
course of Ins momentous administration Throughout hiB %icero)alt) 
India was under the influence of the Great Bar lie arrived in the 
countr) at a time of singular difficulty Tlie first great wav c of war 
enthusiasm bad spent itself , nothing had so far been done to satisfy the 
expectations aroused b) the opplansc with which the politicians and 
people of Great Britain had greeted India’s war efforts , and ominous 
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signs of break do^^n m tie inibtaiy machinery were mamfest It inusv 
be recorded of Lord Chelmsford that his administration roused India 
from depression into new vigour War activities of great, almost m 
calculable value for the prosecution of the struggle, were carried on 
despite the uneasiness of the country His Government had to bear a 
double burden While consecrating to the uses of the Empire enormous 
Bupplics of men, money and material, such as could ill be spared, he 
had also to preserve India from external aggression and internal disaster 
Great as were Lord Chelmsford’s services to the Empire in general, his 
work for India is even mote descrvii:^ of commemoration In 1916, 
when he assumed charge of his high ofEce, the educated clas^’es were 
labouring uneasily beneath certain grievances which were liitterly 
resented India’s petition m the Commonwealth was ambiguous For 
while on the one hand the attitude of certain of the Homimons towards 


her nationals seemed to stamp her with the stigma of inferiority and 
the ultimate goal of British Rule remained undefined on the other 
hand, internal afiairs were, from the point of view of the educated 
classes, scarcely mote satisfactory India’s sons were deprived on 
racial grounds of the privilege of bearmg arms , they could not aspire 
to King’s Commissions , their position in India’s Imperial Services was 
insignificant The Slotley Mmto Reforms of 1909 had failed to conftr 
upon them any effective power of influencing the executive But by 
1921, after five strenuous years, the picture was completely changed 
_ _ . , Since 1917, India had been a Member of the 

IS emces o a impcnal Conference The names of her re- 
presentatives stood as Bignatoncs to the Peace Treaty of Versailles 
She was an original Member of the League of hiations One of her 
representatives plaj ed a prominent part in the British Empire Delega 
tion to the Disarmament Conference at I-^ashington The self 
govermng Dominions with a single cxceptton, had accepted her new 
position in the British Commonwealth, where she was no longer a 
Dependency, but s sister nation on the road to complete equality with the 
other members This altered situation depended upon a momentous 
defimtion of the goal of British Rule m India— a definition arising 
directly from the labours of Lord Chelmsford and Mr E S Slontagu 
India’s future within the Empire oo longer remained undefined ehe 
could look forward to Responsible Goternment ns an entity of 
Dominion status She was actually operating a progres«i% e scheme 


Icadifig directly to Self 6o\erDiocnt, a scheme holding out before her 
inGmte possibilities of advancement In token of her changed position. 
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many of those anomalies which aroused such bitter feeling had been 
removed The racial stigma was gone from the Arms Act Indian 
soldiers were holding Kite’s CommisaioM Indian youths were being 
trained for Sandhurst, at an Indian Military College Indian lads were 
learmng m Territorial units to fit themselves for the defence of their 
country In industrial and educational spheres, steady and substantial 

, progress had been achieved, while local self- 

RemarkaWe Changes ^ ° j t 

go\ernment had made notable advances In 

brief, as a result of the labours of Lord Chelmsford and his Government 
through good reputeandthroughiU,theface of India was changed in half 
a decade The fact that this change has not contented impatient 
idealists , that it ha3 not placated that post war unrest from which India 
suffers in common with the rest of the world — these things must not be 
allowed to colour over much a considered judgment uponLord Chelms- 
ford’s administration Of him and of fiis work ahke it may be said 
with confidence that the future, if not the present, assuredly do 
them justice 

India was fortunate indeed that to a Viceroy who had steered the 
*barque of State through storms so fierce, there should have succeeded 
a statesman whose reputation had been won in the lists of justice 
The great judicial career of Lord Reading, his liberal opinions, bis 
services to the Empire as a diplomat, combined to mark him out as 
the mpu of all others to complete the work which Lord Chelmsford had 
so well begun. 



CHAPTER in. 

Order and Anarchy.* 

Tie situation which awaited Lord Reading, while not devoid of 
hopeful elements, was anxious In order to appreciate hia difficulties, 
it will be necessary to resume the account of Mr Gandhi's activities 
which was broken immediately subsequent to the Nagpur Congress 
^Vhile both officials and non officials were earnestly striving to lay 
Noa-Co-oretatioa ver»u« the foundations of a solid structure of Respon- 
Tfie Reforms sible Government, the non co operators, under 

the leadership of Mr Gandhi and the All Brothers were pursuing their 
<,ampaign of misdirected energy It is indeed instructive during the 
year 1921 22 to compare the achievements of the Reformed Consti 
tution, its steady satisfaction, one by one, of the demands which educated 
India had voiced for decades its vigilant watchfulness of the interests 
of the country its gradually mcreasing dignity, authority and influence, 
■with the utter sterility, m all healthy practical achievement of the 
non CO operation campaign The historian of the future will probably 
experience some difficulty in explaining to his readers how the India 
of 1921 22 could conceivably have hesitated, even for one moment, 
between the path of reform, with its infinite possibilities of progress 
and the path of non co operation, with its equally boundless possi- 
bilities of anarchy, chaos, and misery But it should be remembered 
that the political atmosphere of the time was far from normal In the 
earlier pages of this Report, some mention has been made of the forces 
which impelled aU but the most sober mmded and experienced of Indians 
to frame their course of action according to thft.\agane3Qt aenti 
ment rather than the dictates of reason Nor on the other hand can 
jt bo denied that m the achievements of the Councils, rich as they 
were in potentialities of early progress towards self government, there 
was little to touch the imagination of the enthusiastic, the impetuous, 

* This chapter le bawd prmcipaty upon olEeial leports upon the current press, smd 
upon the wntings o! Indisn students of politKS In tho last class I must rcco^ mp 
gratitude to Mr Alfr -d Nundy «bo tios courteously placed Ju* boot, * iJerolation or 
i,\-oluuoii, at my disposal 
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fby extensive looting and widespread anarcliy, in certain districts of 
-the United Provinces Was tins the peasantry to whom a wise man 
would ha\ e introduced the conception of the sanctity of defymg organised 
authority ? The Pimjab, also, was in a highly inflammatory condition 
To the legacy of bitterness following the occurrences of 1919, there was 
now added a serious dispute between two sections of the Sikh commumty 
which from the tragic mterest it aroused, merits a irord of elucidation 
The “new” reforming party had been for some tmie dissatisfied 
with the management of the Gunidwaras, or shrines, which for long 
vears under arrangements sanctioned by the ‘old” conservative party, 
had been controlled by resident abbots Many of these Mahants^ 
although enjoying wide discretion in the management of considerable 
revenues w ere less Sikqs than Hindus — a fact nor unconnected with an 
admixture, in the endowment of 
i lies ion njany of the shnnes, of Hindu and Sikh bene 
ficence The ‘now” Sikbs alleged maKeisation and abuses of every 
kind the “ old ” Sikhs regarded the malcontents as inspired onlv by 
a desire for plunder Into this quarrel, primarily domestic to the Sikh 
►commumty, the emissaries of non co operation now penetrated, with the 
result that the “ new Sikhs,” and particularly the Akali jsthas — bands 
of \ olunteers forming the most .^ealous section of tlie reformers — became 
strongly anti Government and e\en revolutionary in their outlook 
Eefusmg to be appeased by the efforts of Goaernment to enquire into, 
and remedy, cases of alleged mismanagement, the Akalis began to 
” occupy ” shrines, and eject the lawful meumbents Taking their 
* cue from the non co operation movement, they eschewed the ordinary 
processes of law, while professing to act m a " non violent ” manner— 
so long as they were not resisted Somewhat naturally, these tactics 
were combated by the other party Bloody quarrels, such as will 
necessarily occur between opposing factions of a simple minded and 
warlike people, shortly broke out In January, there was a serious 
.affray atTamTaran In rcbmaiy India shuddered to hear of a terrible 
massacre, by the Hindu abbot of Nankana Sahib, of the band of ” new 
Sikhs ” designing to eject him from his great and wealthy shrine For 
this tragedy, wherein some 130 In cs were lost in circumstances of 
appalling Ra\ngerj, the spirit of lawlessness arising from the non 
-co-operation moaement, which had made possible such a fla'want 
alt-mpt to Bubt ert pniatc r.ghb, must be held indirectly respoM.ble 

LUeohere nUo, the tooJd'on of Indie trns nlmost eijually disqnietin" 
In BiUer, there ivas n Btiikc, complicntcd hy non co-opcration nctii itiea 
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m the East Incban Kailway Colbenes, leading to a not at Guidih 


Sporadic Disorders 


Another strike, abo accompanied by disorder^ 
hiokc out on the Oudh and EohilLhand Eail 


way At Nagpur, in the Central Provinces, the mtunidation practised 
by “ National Volunteers ” against persons resorting to liquor shops, 
led to Eerious diatuihances In Assam, aa we shall notice later, 
mflammatoty appeals to ignorant tea garden labourers, began to- 
produce their inevitable efiects in not and disorder In the Sladras 
and Bombay Presidencies mobs of hoobgans with the name of 
Gandhi upon their lips, practised subtle terroriini and intimi- 
dation of a sort with osbicb the authoiities found it most difBcult 


to cope, nbile Khilafat preachers roused the frenzy of poor and ignorant 
IJushms with the cry of Echgion m danger " Everywhere through 
these masses of combustible elements, moved the emissaries of non 


CO operation, preaching it is true, non violence, but coupling with this 
admomtion fervent exhortations as to the necessity of " passively **' 
defying the authority of the State, and inflammatory appeals for the- 
lectiflcation of the Punjab and Khilafat grievances and the acquisi 
tion of immediate Swaraj Evervwhere they invoked the magic of 
Mr Gandhi s name thereby strengthening, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, the belief of the credulous masses in his miraculous 
powers Thousands of ignorant and humble persons whether dwellers 
in the city or in the countryside were fired with enthusiasm for the 
great ‘ Mahatma,” whose kingdom when it come would bring them 
prosperity, affluence and a respite from labour I ittle wonder that 
while eagerly drinking in the tales of Government s miqmty and 
oppression, they set small store by admomtions agamst the use of violence 
The fountam head of all these activities steadily ignoring the 
terrible potentialities of his campaign continued to extol the virtues 
of soul force, love, and non violence The occurrences of disturbances, 
week by week, almost day by day which could be traced beyond the 
possihihtv of doubt to persons professing to follow his behests occa 
Bioned him from time to time passing if real remorse He was accus 
tomed to express this when some more than usually flagrant example 
of Molence was brought to his notice But these events aSected his 
belief in the efficacy of his schemes not one whit In March 1921, 


Mr Gandhi’s New 
Fiogratame 


apparently m answer to those who complained 
of the purely negative and destructive character 
of non CO operation activities, a fresh pro- 


gramme was put forward Mr Gandhi now proposed to concentrate^ 



-for the next three months upon collectmg as much money as possible, 
upon removmg the curses of untouchability and alcoholism and upon 
inducing every Indian home to employ the hand spinning wheel In 
passing, it may be noticed that this last item is of particular mterest « 
smce it shows that Mr Gandhi’s belief m the efficacy of his Tolstoyan 
creed had m no way diminished with hts emergence upon the stage of 
Indian politics To the extreme consternation of many of his followers — 
particularly m the Muslim section — he a^mounced that the spuming 
wheel was the key to India’s freedom Once let the nation spm its 
■own thread and weave its own cloth , once let it throw off the curse 
of modern commercialism , once let it liberate itself from the sway of 
Lancashire and of machmery and, he said triumphantly, “ Swaraj 
IS realised ” The new programme crystalised itself before long into 
three mam items , first, the collection of such monies as would brmg 
the Tilak Swaraj Fund to a total of ten million rupees , second, the 
collection of ten nullion members for tbe Indian National Congress, 
■and thirdly, the installation of two million spinning wheels in two million 
homes 

At this juncture LordReading landed in India His greatjudrcial 
Ar,MoILoraR.admg had preceded him, was not 

Without its influence even upon the non co* 
operators Mr Gandhi declined to declare hartals on the day of tie 
new Viceroy’s arrival, expressing willingness to allow him an oppot- 
"tunity of forming independent conclusions upon the Indian, situation 
For the moment there was a certam luU m the political tension The 
-early utterances of Lord Reading, his impressive personahty, his mani- 
fest determination to render justice to all, were alike instrumental m 
•exciting the hope that the extravj^ances of non co operation would 
yield before the counsels of intelligence and sanity. But whatever may 
ha%c been the inclinations of Sir Gandhi himself, a fresh impetus to 
the rao\ ement was shortly supplied by forces within his own camp 

The latest taca uhich Mr Gandhi desired to giro to tha non co- 
operation movement, while it displayed to the imnartial observer 
the conoistcncy of his character, tlireatcnwl to result m a split 
among xanoiis s/'ctions of his followers So stalwart a nationalist as 
Mr Bepm Chandra Pal washed his hands of a movement which 
professcil to find India’s frecflora at the jiomt of the spindle There 

The Cloth BO, eolt wne »?OT « Mmmerciol .,Je to the cult oflhe 

spinning wheel Considerable pressure seems 
io Imc bccnbroiult to bear to induce Mr Gandhi to modify his 
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opiaions coDCprning Djachmeiy. This was apparently unsuccessful - 
But extraordinary to relate, he was led to reverse his previous 
eolemn denunciation of boycott ab a form of “violence" In June, 
as will be seen later, he declared a rigoions boycott of imported 
doth, and ordered ita destruction by fire Little wonder that 
Indian jnill shares soared, and that certsm grateful owners contri- 
buted lately to the Swaraj Fund This difficult being evaded, 
Mr Gandhi turned Ins attention elsewhere More serious from his 


point of view was the groiving divergence between his own amis and 
those of the Khilafat patty These latter made a concerted attempt 
to force his hand, and to procure a programme more m harmony with 
their own militant spirit The Ehilafat extremists m general, and the 
Ah Brothers m particular, proceeded to deliver a series of violent speeches 
poinfmg unmistal^ably m the direction of 
Impatienw oUhe KhUa- igi^mic supremacy, a rebgious war, and the 
liberation of India from the British yoke, 
with the help of Trans rrontier Muhammadan forces. For e-Tample, 
Mr Mohamed Ali, in the course of a euigularly offensive speech at Sladras, 
announced that Englishmen would soon be compelled to leave India, 
and that if the Amir of Afghanistan were to mvade India, not aggres- 
sively, hut for the liberation of the country from an infidel yoke, it would 
be the duty of all Muslims to assist him actively Now m view of the 
uncertamty which then existed as to the attitude of Afghanistan, 
this declaration came as a severe shock to Hindu sentiment, which 
still ictams a lively memory of past “ frjghtfulne«s " Ita effects were 
further reinforced by a gro\nng resentment against what was regarded 
in many quarters as Mr Gandhi’s undue 
• yielding lo Muslim predilections m the matter 

of cowkilUng, the preference of Urdu to Hindi, 
overweighted representation upon deliberative bodies, and like The 
Hindu Muslim unity, to which he attached so much importance, and 
for which he had demanded so many sacrifices, ■seemed to be on the 
point of crumbling Despite his attempts to gloso o\ er the violent 
speeches of his Muslim co workers, and his pathetic assertion of his 
entire reliance upon the peaceful mtcntiona of the Ah Brothers, a large 
section of Hindus was being steadily ahonated from the non co operation 
movement by the unnifest religious intolerauce and Pan Islamic aims 
of its extreme JIussalmaa supporters The reiterated assertions of the 
AU Brothers that they were “Muslims first and cverj'thiag else after- 
wards," excited genuine alarm among many of those who had been most 
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actively in sympathy with their cause In the nest place, Govern 
ment which had held its hand so long as the activities of the 
non CO operators were compatible with the law of the land, found 
itself obliged to consider the question of prosecutmg the All Brothers 
for the mcitement to violence contamed in certain of their recent 


speeches 

In accordance with the policy already explained the various ndmmis 
trations of India, both Central and Bocal, 
Attitude oi Government , , . «„o, net- 

had taken no repressive action agamsi 

Jlr Gandhi’s movement m its unalloved forms It would he a 


mistake, however, to imagme that they were either indiilerent or 
apathetic AVhile the Government of India did not believe, for reasons 
set forth m the November resolution, that proceedmgs against the 
principal promoters of non violent non co operation would bo e^pc 
dient they pursued a dehberate and consistent pohey in relation to Sir 
Gandhi’s movement This policy had both a negative and a positive 
aspect On the negative aide they directed that vigorous action should 
be taken under the ordmary law ogamst all those who by speech or 
writing attempted to mcite the public to violence or to tamper vuth tho 
loyalty of troops or pohee They impressed upon local Governments 
the necessity of keeping the closest possible watch upon efforts to spread 
disaffection among tho masses of enforemg general respect for the hn , 
and of prosecutmg persons gmlty of eeditious speeches From time to 
time during the year 1921, these mstructions were revised, as pirticular 
aspects of non co-operati%e activity became mamfest In the middle 
of the year, for example, it was found desirable to issue special orders 
to deal with the oppression perpetrated by self constituted Village 
Arbitration Committees, and with the tvTanny to nhich dealers lu 
foreign cloth and liquor sellers were subjected Local ndmmistrations 
were encouraged to enquire promptly into all complamta of oppression 
on tho part of non co operation courts , to promi‘»c protection to peaceful 
citizens in the exercise of their ngliks to purchase and sclV goods 
they liked and to form strong battalions of armed police Action was 
also taken against newspapers pubbslnng seditious articles pamphlets 
and leaflets inciting to di>:afTection were conff'catcd On the positive 
side, tho authontics trufiteil both to the enactment of suclt remedial 
measures os would remoic legitimate political agrarian and industrial 
griev anccs, and to tlie organisation of counter propaganda Ixiyal 
citizens were encouraged to form themselves into Leagues of Order, 
bodies kmown as /imoH SaWo# were constituted in various provinces 
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to undertake publicity work amoi^ the masses the policy and 
intentions of Government were explained unwearyinglj hy official 
and non official worketa the non co operation programme was 
destructively criticised in the Press and from the Platform concerted 
efforts were made to arouse the general public to a realisation 
of the dangers inherent m Jefr Gandhi's activities While this counter 
propaganda was not without effect, it suffered from one serious nay 
fundamental, weakness In relation to the dominant figure of Mr Gandffi 
it was compelled to stand for the most part on the defensive Even 
those members of the Liberal Party who were convmced of the errors 
and follies of the non co operation movement, could never bring them- 
6el\ es to question the motives or the emmence of its principal pro 
tagonist Thanks therefore to the reputation enjoyed by Mr Gandhi, 
the criticisms levelled agamst his campaign were shorn of much of their 
vehemence for his antagonists generally 
Difficuhlcs^^o^^Couatet- accompamed their denunciation of his acti 
vities with protestations of profound respect 
for his personality The honest conviction underlying this attitude was 
not weakened by the tactics of the non co operators, who broke 
up xneetmgs, howled down ^eakers and refused to give ear to 
anything but crude decunciation of the ** Satanic *’ Government The 
position of the Liberals was further weakened by the fact that their 
party was in office This enabled the non co operators to taunt them 
with the accusation of place hunting— an effective, if unjust, indict 
ment when the catchword of self sacrifice was oil dominant 

The nature of the speeches delivered by the Ali Brothers, rendered it 
impossible for the authorities to hold their hand longer A prosecution 
was plainly inevitable unless something 
Impending Prosecution could bo done Accordingly Mr Gandhi m 
of the All Brothers ^ desperate effort to save the situation, em 
barked upon a comae of action damagmg 
at once to his movement and to his own reputation for con 
sistency He, the head and forefront of the campaign for non co 
operation with a “ Satanic ” Government, actually presented himself 
lu person before that Government’s prmcipal embodiment To those 
of his followers who objected to this display of tolerance, Mr Gandhi 
replied that he was waging war, not with individuals but with a system 
It would have been well for the fair fame of his country if ho had remcm 
beied epigram at the coming of His Royal Highness the Prmce of 
Wales la May, as a result of the good offices of Pandit Madan Mohan 

F 
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Malaviya, a senes of interviews vr^e arranged between the Viceroy 
and Mr Gandhi What passed in the course of these interviews, was 
not made public, but a few days after Mr Gandhi had left Simla, the 
Ail Brothers pubbshed an apology m the following terms — 

“Fnends have drawn our attention to certain speeches of ours 
■which, m their opmion, have a tendency to 
The r po o^y incite to violence We desire to state that 
we never intended to mcite to violence, and we never imagmed that 
any passages m our speeches were capable of bearing the mterpretation 
put upon them But we recognise the force of our friends’ 
argument and mterpretation 

“ We therefore smcerely feel sorry and express our regret for the un- 
necessary heat of some of the passages m these speeches, and we give our 
public assurance and promise to all who may requite it, that so long 
as we are associated with the movement of non co operation we shall 
not, directly or indirectly, advocate violence at present, or m the future, 
nor create an atmosphere of preparedness for violence Indeed we 
hold it contrary to the spirit of non violent non co operation, to which 
we have pledged our word ” 

The effect of this apology, which was very considerable, was cm 
phasised by Lord Eeadmg in a speech delivered a few days later — - 
“ I informed Mr Malaviya that if Mr Gandhi applied to me for an 
mterview I would readily grant it, and I should be glad to hear his 
views The consequence was that m due course Mr Gandhi did 
apply, and there was not only one mterview, but several interviews 
between us There was no finesse or manojuvre 
* *** about it It seemed to be a plain and straight- 

forward arrangement for an interview 
“ Here agam I think I am not quite free to tell you all that you 
might desire to knon Yet I will say that I am quite certain that the 
result of these interviews produced at least this satisfactory result, 
that I got to know Mr Gandhi and ho got to know me 

“ This may be somewhat vague and indcfimte, yet it is not entirely 
60 As you may be aware, the result of these Msits and discussions 
was that Mr Mohamed All and Mr Shoukat All have issued a public 
pronouncement, which doubtless }ouha\e8een to day, expressing their 
sincere regret for certain speeches that they had made inciting to violence 
and have given a solemn public undertaking that they will not repeat 
thefc speeches or similar speeches bo long as they remain associated 
with Mr Gandhi I do not want to discuss this matter at any length. 
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I merely refer to it as sho^Ting that the interviews were not entirely 
fruitless, because, so far as Government la concerned, we achieved our 
immediate object, which was to prevent incitement to violence I have 
had occasion once before to say that it almost always reacts with 
fatal effect upon those who are moat innocent 

“ As a Government we have a duty to perform We have to protect 
those who may be thus led away, and we therefore had determmed to 
take steps m order to vmdtcate the law, to mamtam its authority, and 
to prevent the recurrence of any further violence Fortunately it has 
not been necessary to have recourse to the ordmaiy law of the land, 
for the reason that we have now got the undertaking to which I have 
referred I certainly shall assume that it is mtended to keep that 
undertaking and that the expressions of regret are as smcere as those 
expressions seem to denote , and so long aa that undertaking is observed 
we need not fear that such speeches will recur and, provided the under- 
taking 13 observed, they, too, may be sure that there will be no prosecu- 
tion for them ” 

This struck a severe blow at tbe reputation of the 4Ii Brothers 
They attempted to deny that the ajHilogy was offered to Gcwcmment, 
and they even succeeded in obtaining the hall hearted support of 
Hr Gandhi to their position But the fact remains that their credit 
with the mote fanatical members of their own community was 
shaken, and the non co operation movement on the Eiulafat side 
suffered a defeat The policy of suspending a prosecution after 
obtaining a pubbc apology was employed m numerous other cases, also 
with good effect 

Hr Gandhi, undismayed by this temporary set-back, devoted his 
unflagging enemies to tbe programme which 
Renewd^ctMles o! forward in March He and his 

lieutenants continued to preach without ceasing 
the virtues of the spinning wheel, the satamc character of foreign 
cloth the evils of indulgence in dnnk Had they confined their 
movement to exhortation and practical help, their efforts would 
doubtless have been productive of good Tfacie is much room in India 
for the introductiou of cottage industries, which might to great 
advantage occupy the weeks when cUmiitic considerations forbid the 
practice of agricnlturc Further, jt cannot be denied that the 
flimsier kinds of imported cloth, which have for so long been 
fashionable even among the poorest, arc less seniceable than 
home-spun The temperance question also has for years attracted 

F 2 
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the attention of social reformers Bat m all three directions 
Mr Gandhi’s campaign \ra3 marked hy a whirlwind intolerance 
which m the long run could not fail to hmder the causes he 
had at heart Hand spinning cannot possibly supply India’s needs 
in the way of cloth the finer counts of 
More Haste Less Speed jj^g^tenal must necessarily be imported 
Moreover, large stocks of English cloth were actually m the coimtrj 
Hence the attempt to boycott foreign cloth and those who wore it and 
dealt m it, when carried out by pickettmg and other methods more 
impatient than judicious led to frequent breaches of the peace, and 
much mtolerable intimidation The price of cloth manufactured m 
India rose in sympathy with the spectacular bonfires, dear to Mr Gandhi a 
heart, of imported garments Altogether the spinning wheel campaign, 
while it made home-spim fashionable among the upper classes, did little 
to achieve its professed object The like is true of the campaign against 
alcoholic liquor Boycott of liquor shops, and ostracism, sometimes 
accompaticl by reioUing brutabty, of those who resorted to them 
while It to a considerable fall m excise 
Some Con- revenue, in many places greatly stimulated 

lUiat distillation The campaign against “ un 
touchabihty,’ where it did not fail completely, produced the utmost 
bitterness between the upper castes jealous of their age long preroga 
tues, and the lower, who began to proclaim tbeir right to equal 
treatment m all social matters In certain parts of tbo Bomba) 
Presidency, oddly enough, the lower castes started such an effectnc 
bo) cott of the upper, that the local organs of non co operation were 
driven, m defance of consistency and with a complete oblivion of the 
ridiculous, to implore the assistance of Government in suppressing a 
moNcment so subaersive of decency and order In other directions, 
also, Mr Gandhi s campaign was beginning to produce regrettable 
results The bqj cott of the law courts, preached by his followers 
led m some places to tic erection of tribunals ba«td, there is 
*on c reason to think, upon tbe analog) of the Sinn Pnn Courts iii 
Iridird Unftrta ratcl) in India tlie*^ trilucola consisted for themo'^t 
prt of Ignorant aillagcrs who after illegill) compelling th"ir 
fellows to Eubimt to tl eir jun diction prescribed and enforced punish 
merits of rcaolting bnitahtv for breach of arbitrar) 

decree '^ocial o*tract«m of mmor officials, village watchmen ard 
the like led to retaliation and itcuTTcnt disorder, m winch the non 
coojentors lort tlif-ir fliart of fufienng As His EitcUtncv 
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Sir Harcourt Butler had already stated in a speech dehvered towards 
the close of March, the non co operation movenient was now appearing 
as a revolutionarv movement, '‘playing on passions and pandering to 
Ignorance” But, from enthusiastic followers of Mr Gandhi, these 
disasters were concealed Fresh activities, new channels of seif 
espression, were continually forthcoming All efiorts were shortly 
concentrated. upon a “drive” for the Tilak Swaraj Fund, and afr 

Me T.hk Swaraj Fm.a ovenvhelmmg 

enthusiasm, it was announced that the desired 
sum of Rupees 30,000,000 had been collected How much of this 
money ever materialised, and how much still remains to be 
realised from unhonoured promises, will probably never be known , since 
the finances of certain non co operating bodies, and their administration 
of public monies, have long been a scandal and a moclary. But 
quite apart from the impetus gamed by Mr Gandhi’s movement 
from this spectacular success the monetary backing which he 
acquired must have beeii considerable Its efiecta were apparent 
to the outside world m an immense acces'ion of numbers to the 
“ national Volunteers ” and a great etunulus to the more aggres 
sivo characteristics oEtheir activity Indeed, he publicly nnnoimcedhis 
determination of devoting the Fund “ largely ” to these purposes Thus 
invigorated, Mr Gandhi announced that he would concentrate all his 
efiorts upon the boycott of foieign cloth which was to be completely 
achieved before September 30th— when would be realised— and 

the universal employment of the epmmng wheel To this last he con- 
tinued to ascribe mystic virtues, even advocating, as a solution of the 
Horth West Frontier problem, its mtroduction among the warlike and 
predatory Border tribes 


Unfortunately, the stern facts of human psychology continued to 
give the lie to Mr Gandhi’s benevolent dreams 
ISO ers crea e of a regenerated India The lamentable 
tale of riots and disorders Lad continued month by month, regardless 
of his exhortations Jlsny of these could be traced, without reason- 
able doubt, to the activities of persons who tookhis name as their battle 
cry The most common cause was mob violence, consequent upon 
the arrest o? “ National Volunteers ” for breach of the law At Gindih 
(Bihar) for example, in April there had been a 
serious riot connected with thetrial of “ Volun- 
teers ” who had attempted to enforce the decree of a locally constituted 
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“ arbitration committee " A mob of ten thousand people looted 
the police station and burned the records after unsuccessfully attempting 
to storm the jail In the same month, a much more serious outrage had 
occurred at Malcgaon -(Bombay), where a brutal 
Bl&lcgaon outbreak of mob violence arising from the trial 

of KJiiIafat workers who had perpetrated intolerable terrorism, resulted 
in the murder of a sub inspector and four constables while almost 
simultaneously, in the Madras Presidency, “ National Volunteers” had 
come to blows with reserve police Throughout May, there had been 
labour troubles in many parts of India, excited m considerable degree 
by the non co operators The situation in Assam, in particular, was 
seiiouB for thousands of simple and ignorant 
***° labourers, looking for the advent of the 

“Gandhi Raj,” when all should eat without toiling and rest without 
mtermission, were being persuaded to break their contracts, to leave 
their work and their possessions m a pathetic endeavour to make their 
way home to the villages, often hundreds of miles away, from which 
they had originally hailed Strikes on the railways, precipitoted by 
non co operation demagogues out of alleged “ sympathy,” seriously 
complicated matters , indeed, until the strikers perceived, to their 
own bitter indignation, that they were being used as a cat's 
paw in the political game, something hkc a deadlock resulted 
Such labourers as were repatriated, either through the efforts 
of Goiernment or by private chanty, often suffered the same 
cruel disillusiomng as bad befallen the Muslim emigrants of 1020 Their 
villages knew them no mote they were strangers, often outcastes 
Sadly, amidst much suffenog, the moiement of mass immigration 
subsided But very untoward resnlta had followed, notably atChandpur, 
and the local authonties were freely accused of brutality by the non 
CO operators — a charge which only received its quietus when discussed 
and refuted m the Bengal Legislature In June, the general state 
at the ca’ictey dlatwAa'i hfiX IwV/, 

Mtdr&s disorders broke oUt afresh Labour troubles 

in Madras, complicated by bitter communal 
disputes between caste Hindus and Panchamas, led to formidable 
noting, widespread arson, and regrettable loss of life The hand 

of the non co*opcrator was more directly manifest in riots 
Bombay Karachi and Dharwar (Bombay) arising 

out of aggressive picketing of liquor shops, 
while thetnalof" National Voluntecra 'Med to disturbances at Calcutta 
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and Chittagong, as well aa to a most formidable outbreak of mob 
Beseal and Bolted Pro- ^ule and anarchy, necessitating the despatch 
of troops, at Aligarh 

In all these troubles, the prominence of those non co operators who 
apecialiaed m the ** Khilafat grievance ” was 
noteworthy In many cases it was their 
violence of speech or of action which bad 
driven the local authorities to intervene , and generally, they 
were the people who bore the brunt of the outraged majesty 
of law The accusation Was indeed freely made by the Muslim sec* 
tion of the non co operating press, that the Muhammadan community 
was takmg more than its fair share of the work — and of the penalties 
— of defying orgamsed authority Partly no doubt on this account, 
and partly from the frenzied excitement aroused by the Greek offensive 
against Angora , by the strained relations between the Turkish Ifationa* 
lists and His Majesty's Government , and by the failure to secure the 
desired modification of the Treaty of Sevres, the extreme section of 
Khilafat opinion began to throw prudemfe to the winds Islamic senti* 
ment rose to great heights the nicessiiy of proclaiming a Holy War 
was freely canvassed At the Ehilafat Conference held in ^uly at 
Earachi, the Ah Brothers, as though to compensate for their much 
regretted apology, indulged m a violence of speech which exceeded all 
their previous efforts They tried once again to force Mr Gandhi s 


^ .. , . hand, committing themselves to the position 

TtteHancbl Besolanoos x j xt \t 

that the ptogramme sanctioned by the Nagpur 

Congress was a dead letter, and that if no settlement of the Ehilafat 


question Was reached by Christmas, the projected National Congress 


at Ahmedabad would proceed to declare on Indian Republic Further 


to their own undoing they called upon Muhammadan soldiers in the 


Army to desert, alleging that military service under the present Govern 
ment was religiously unlawful They called upon all religious leaders 
to bring home this doctrine to the sepoys This step finaCfy exhausted 
the patience of a long suffering administration After the interval 
necessary for examination of the evidence, as will be seen m the next 
chapter, the two brothers with certain of their adherents, were tried 


and condemned m accordance with the ordinary law 

Between the Karachi Conference and the prosecution of the prmcipal 
actors, Mr Gandhi found himself obliged to take active steps for the 
repair of the rents every where appearing in the fabric of Hindu Muslim 
umty To reassure Hindu sentiment, which was much exercised by 
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the intolerance displayed at Karachi, he proclaimed his belief that the 
All Brothers did not really intend to depart from the principle of non 
violence , while the demand for independence, even if not umv ersally 
acceptable, was perfectly permissible under the Congress Creed For 
the rest, he threw his influence into the task 
Mr Gandh, -8 DifflcaU.es impatience of his over enthu 

siastic followers In certain provinces thenon co operators, both Hindu 
and Muslim, had deluded themselves into supposing that they had 
already broken the power of Government Mistaking tolerance for 
timidity and restraint for weakness they were so blind as to beheie 
that the death knell of the established system was already ringing 
They insistently demanded that “ civil disobedience ” to constituted 
authority should be proclaimed, and that a “ National ” structure of 
administration parallel in every respect to the established machmerj 
, , , „ , , of Government should be erected m readme’«s 

mpa len ca is a coming of Swaro] In other words, 

the advanced wing of the non co operation movement was already 
assuming a revolutionary aspect, which differed onlj from insurrection 
in the accepted sense of the term through its loudly advocated, if cons 
tantVy belied, reliance upon peaceful methods Whatever sjmpathj 
Mr Gandhi may have had with their ultimate objects, lus attitude 
towards the leaders of this school seems to have been conditioned by 
his perception that the countrj was not yet “ educated ’* to the para 
mount essential of advance along these lines namely, rigid adherence 
to the principle of non violence 

When, early in August, the All India Congress Committee met in 
ia.R«lrataln8l«flaB.c,. Bombay. Mr Gandh. cons.stentl, opposed 
the efforts of the more impatient spirits All 
talk of independence or of a Republic was quietly relegated to the 
background and after some lively scenes, it was agreed that attention 
should be concentrated npon the boycott of foreign cloth and the pro- 
niotionof hand spinning and weaving , upon the temperance campaign 
and upon the promulgation of the doctrine of non vnolencc The 
Committee recommended the postponement for the present, of civil 
disobedience until the cloth boycott had been achieved, but in 


order to preserve the more zealous from undue discouragement, 
ogrecd that civil disobedience might be adopted in any given localitv 
provided the pcrmi'sion of the Morking Committee, over which 
Mr Gandhi’s will was law, were first obtained TInfQTtunatelj there 
was one further recommendation, the nature of which reflected senouel> 
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upon thcit appreciation oi the dictates of ordinatj propriety This 
iraa to the effect that if IIis Royal Highness the Prince of Wales should 
come to India — the idea of his \isithad been for some time “ m the air,” 
thenon co operators rvere to boycott all functionsarraUgedinhis honour 
They added, apparently in all earnestness, that they bore no ill will 
to the Prince, hut that they regarded the proposed \ isit as a “ political 
more ” 


Bat while hir Gandhi and the Congress Committee were discoursing 

Theory ond r.atl.0, “ofvrl.es 

ot those who professed to follow their dictates 
were sowing seeds soon to germinate into widespread and frightful 
disorder The Malabar territory of Madras Presidency, in addition 
to some two million Hindus, contains about a million persons, of 
mixed Arab and Indian descent, who under the name of Moplalis, have 
acquired an unenviable reputation for crime perpetrated under the 
impulseofreligiousfrenzy Fanatical Muhammadans, poorondignorant, 
under the thumb of a bigoted priesthood, they are prone to sudden waves 
of religious mama, which inspires them with the simple desire to 
wm the Martyr’s crown after ktlliog os many non Muslims as possible 
Systematicattemptsbavelong been made to improve their educational 

. and economic status but progress is slow, and 
the ttoplah Oatbrealc. r i ,i i i ^ ^ 

meanwhile, the soil is only too responsne to 

the seed sown by the religious agitator No fewer than thirtj fii e out 
breaks, principally of a minor kind, have occurred during the period 
of British Rule , but among the most terrible of all was that which 
burst forth m August 1921 As soon as the activities pf the Khilafat 
Committee werom full progress. Government had realised the dangerous 
consequences which might result from the application of inflammatory 
propaganda to Malabar Considerable pains were therefore taken to 
exclude from the Moplah area the notable figures among Mr Gandhi’s 
coaiisff&nt Rat /Jnrjngr tie esJJ/ xDnnths nf excite- 

ment spread speedily from mosque to mosque, from village to \ lUage 
The violent speeches of the All Brothers, the early approach of Swaraj 
as foretold in the non co operating press, the July resolutions of the 
Khilafat Conference — all these combined to fire the tram Throughout 
July and August mnumerable Khilafat meetmgs were held, in which 
the resolutions of the Karaobi Conference were fervently endorsed 


The doctrine spread that ” Government was satame” and should be 
paralysed so that " Swaraj ” might be set up The stipulation of 
con violence attracted little attention Knives, swords and spears, 
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were secretly manufactured, bands of desperados collected, 
and preparations were made to proclaim the 
Origin ot Ih. Onltteni Kingdom of Islam Soon 

policemen were obstructed in the course of their duty Worse 
was to follow On August 20th, when the District Magistrate 
of Cahcut, with the help of troops and police, attempted to arrest certam 
leaders who were m possession of arms at Tinirangadi, a severe encounter 
took place, which was the signal for immediate rebellion throughout 
the whole locality Roads were blocked, telegraph lines cut, and the 
railway destroyed m a number of places The District Magistrate 
returned to Calicut to prevent the spread of trouble northwards, and 
the machinery of Government was temporarily reduced to a number 
of isolated offices and police stations which were attacked by the rebels 
in detail Such Europeans as did not succeed m escaping — and they 
were fortunately few — were murdered with bestial savagery As soon 
as the administration bad been paralysed, the Moplabs declared that 
Th Swaraj Was established A certain All Musahar 

xne Ktuaui RSI proclaimed Raja, Khilafat flags wtte 

flown, and Etnad and Walluvanad were declared Khilafat Kingdoms 
The mam brunt of Moplah ferocity was borne, not by Qoiernment. 
but the luckless Hindus who constituted the majority of the popula* 
tion Somewhat naturally they did not join a purely Muslim revolu* 
tionary moement, and accordingly paid a bitter price for their Joyalty 
when the temporary collapse of Government authority placed them at 
the mercy of their savage neighbours Massacres, forcible conversions, 
desecration of temples, foul outrages upon women, pillage, arson and 
destruction— in short, all the accompaniments of brutal and unrestram 
edbaibansm, were perpetrated freely until such time as troops could 
be burned to the task of restoring order throughout a diflicult and 
extensive tract of country The military aspects of the rebellion have 
already been sufficient!} noticed in a previous chapter, and it only 
recnaios in this place to indicate the effect of the tragedy upon the 
general situation m India 

At first, the attitude of the non co-operating part} was one of mere- 
dulit}. The accounts of the outrages which 
appeared m the^ Press were denounced as 
official inventions, as Machiavellian attempts 
to divide the Mussalmans from the Hindus But when the tale of 
distress and auflcnng grew daily ; when increasing numbers of desperate 
Hindu refugees pouted into the safe asylum of Calicut , when the very 



office-bearers of the local Congress and Khilsfa t Committees bore horrified 
testimony to the conditions ■which prevailed in Malabar, deruals were 
m. 1 « impossible Half hearted attempts were then 

made to show that the non co operation move- 
ment was not responsible for the tragedy , that Government hadhrought 
aU these troubles upon itself by refusing permission to the apostles of 
peace and non violence to enter Malabar These manceuvres availed 
but little in the face of patent factg From refugees in the great campa 
opened by public and private chanty at Calicut, accounts were gathered 
which more than confirmed the most temble stones of carefully fomented 
excitement leading to the ehuUition of barbarous and fanatical cruelty 
Local non co operators who obtained permission to enter the disturbed 
area m order to “ pacify the llfopiahs, speedily returned with the ad- 
mission that they could effect nothing All over Southern India, a- 
wave of hornfied feeling spread among Hindus of every shade of 
opimon, which was intensified when certain Khilafat leaders were so 
misguided as to pass resolutions of “ congratulation ” to the Moplaha 
on the brave fight they were conducting for the sake of religion Mr 
Oandhi, doubtless deceived by those around him, himself spoke of 
the " brave Qod fearing Moplahs ” who were “ fighting for what they 
consider as religion, and m a manner which they consider as religious * 
However, m the face of unanimous and horrible testimony to Moplah 
savagery, bloodlust and fanaticism, his endeavours to concihate 
Hindu opinion by explanations, denials, and censure of the 
authorities, did but little to bridge the ever widemng gulf between 
the two communities Sane and sober opimon all over the country 
pointed to the conditions in Malabar as a foretaste of Swaraj, 
and as a practical example of the dangers inherent in the non co opera 
tion campaign None the less, Mr Gandhi persisted in his movement 
and brushed aside the Malabar outbreak as a mere incident 

While the activities of Mr Gandhi and his followers were involving 
India IB turbulence, confusion and distress, 
worlang of the Reformed Constitution 
was unmistakably pointing the path along 
which true progress lay Between the end of March and the beginning 
of September, ample evidence was afforded of the desire of the admims 
tration to work in fullest sympathy 'With the new Legislatures In the 
provinces, Enghshmen and Indians, Ministers and Executive CouncilJorg, 
laboured strenuously, while the non official majorities m the 
Legislature employed theirpower, someincjdent 83 parfc,withsgrow)ng 
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sense of responsibility Much work of a useful kind was accom 
plished and various remedial measures were introduced, of which an 
account will be found in another place In the sphere of the Central 
'Government, the achievements of the working alliance between Govern 
ment and the Liberals were of the most substantial character The 


Committees appointed to examine the Press Acts and “ Kepressivc 
Legislation ” produced in due season reports which gaie great satis 
iaction The first Committee recommended the repeal of the Pre's 
Act and the Newspaper (Incitement to Ofiences) Act, but advocated 
’the amending of the Press and Registration of Books Act m such a 
"U ay as to strengthen the responsibility of the Indian Press and to protect 
the Administration against the dissemination of openly seditious liters 
ture The second Committee recommended the repeal of a number 
of Acts of a kind generally regarded as adversely affecting the liberties 
of the individual, although in view of the disturbed condition of the 


Important Conumttees 


country due to the non co operation move 
ment, they agreed to the retention for the 


p esent of the Seditious Meetings Act and the second part of the 


•Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1903, which included ptoMSions 


against illegal associations Both these Reports were unanimous*~a 


fact of some interest when the mixed official and non official character 


-of the Committees is considered A third committee, which sat under 
the presidency of Lord RawUnson, considered the militarj requirements 
of India in light of the important resolutions which the Legislative 
Assembly had passed regarding the Esher Report Its conclusions 
were forwarded to the Home Government for examination by a 
Sub Committee of tbo Committee of Imperial Defence In 
otlier directions also the first session of tbo Central Legislature 
had already led to results full of promise for the future A Tom 
tonal organisation was started, consisting of seven units for 
•different parts of India and Burma A scheme was initiated, and 
•s'lnctioncd, for the establishment of an Indian Militarj College, which 
should prepare Indian lads for Sandhurst 
Other Actieremcafr Government of India entered into corres 

pondence with the Secretary of State with the object of enabling Indians 
to qualify for commissions m the Attillcrj and Engineer servnees, ns 
w cll as m the Royal Air Porce Pnot to the September so'sion of the 
mew "Parliament,” arrangements for the projected Fiscal Commis 
Sion were well advanced and the memhers of this body entered upon 
4hcir important labours before the close of the year 
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Thus ^vhen Lord Reading opened in State at Simla the second Session- 
of the Central Legislature he was able to refer with justifiable pride to 
the work already accomplished under the Reformed Constitution In 
the course of hi!} inaugural speech the Viceroy announced theapproaching: 
\ isit of Hia Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 

“You will remember, that a little more than a year ago. 
His Majesty the Bang Emperor by Royal 
^'^atog’s^Speceh*^ Proclamation informed the Princes and people 
of India of his decision that the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to India must be deferred ior a time m order that 
His Royal Highness might recover from the fatigue of his labours 
m other parts of the Empire We have recently heard to our great 
joy that thehcnlth of His Royal Highness has been sufEcientI) 
restored to enable the visit to take place m No^ ember next 
The ceremonj of inaugurating the Reformed Legislatures which uas to- 
have been his, has been performed by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught, and India will not readdy forget the sympathy and love 
which inspired him, the devoted friend of India, m the discharge of his 
. great mission The Prince of Wales come 

* to India on this Decision as the son of the 

King Emperor aud as the Heir to the Throne not as the representative 
of any Govenment or to promote the interests of any political party, 
but in order to become personally ac<juaintcd with the Prmces and the 
people of India and to see as much as will be possible durmg his visit to 
tins most mtciestmg country I know that I may safelj count on 
those who belong to this great Indian Empire, ond more part cularly on 
the xepiesentativ es of the Reformed Legislatures now gathered within 
these walla, to give to His Royal Highness who has endeared him®elf 
to all who have been privileged to meet him, a warm welcome 
characteristic of the traditional l^v alty of the Indian people aud their 
dev otion to the Kmg Emperor and His House ” 

The Viceroy then passed to another matter which had of late excited 
diep public interest In the ca^’e of certain persons charged with 
munitioni, frauds proceedings had been suddenly withdrawn by Govern 
inent Adverse comment was made by a large section of the Infliin 
aud English Press Vhen it was found that the Member for Indus 
tries Sir Thomas Holland, had acted m the matter without consulting 
His rvccllency the Viceroy, the volume of 
The SB t oas asts criticism became overwhelming and Sit Thomns 
Holland placed hia resignation in the hands of Lord Reading Thu 
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•sense of responsibility Mucli \rork of a useful kind \ras accom 
plislied and various remedial measures were introduced, of which an 
■account will be found in another place In the sphere of the Central 
■Government, the achievements of the working alliance between Govern 
ment and the Liberals were of the most substantial character The 
Committees appointed to examine the Press Acts and “Eepressne 
Legislation ” produced in due season reports which gave great satis 
faction The first Committee recommended the repeal of the Press 
A.ct and the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act, but adiocated 
4he amending of the Press and Registration of Books Act in such a 
T\ ay as to strengthen the responsibility of the Indian Press and to protect 
■the Administration against the dissemination of openly seditious litera 
ture The second Committee recommended the repeal of a number 
of Acts of a kind generally regarded as adversely affecting the liberties 
of the individual, although in view of the disturbed condition of the 
, _ , ^ country due to the non co operation move 

mpo an ommi ecs they agreed to the retention for the 

p esent of the Ssditious ^Icctings Act and the second part of the 
Griminal Law Amendment Act of 190S, which included proMsiona 
jigimst illegal associations Both these Reports were unanimous— a 
fact of some interest when the mixed official and non official character 
•of the Committees 18 considered A third committee, uhich sat under 
the presidency of Lord Rawlmson, considered the military requirements 
•o^ India in light of the important resolutions which the Legislative 
Assembly had passed regarding the Esher Report Its conclusions 
Mere forwarded to the Home Government for examination by a 
Sub Committee of the Committee of Itnpcnnl Defence In 
other directions also the first session of the Central Legislature 
had already led to results full of promise for the future A Tom 
tonal organisation was started, consisting of Bc^c^ units for 
•different parts of India and Burma A scheme nas initiated, and 
■sanctioned, for the establishment of an Indian Militaiy College, which 
should prepare Indian lads for Sandhurst 
et c etemeB s Government of India entered into corres 


pondence with the Secretary of State with the object of enabling Indians 
to qualify for commiosions in the Artillery and Engineer sen ices, as 
well as in the Royal Air Force Prior to the September Bes«ion of the 
new “ Porliamcnt,” arrangements for the projected Fiscal Commis 
Sion were well adtanced and the members of this bodj entered upon 
<their important labours before the clo'eof the j car 
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m the councils of the Empire ^Turning to internal afiaiia, he adverted 
with sympathy and regret to the temble Moplah outbreak 

“ It IS obvious from the reports received that the ground had been 
carefully prepared for the purpose of creating an atmosphere favour- 
able to violence, and no efiort had been spared to rouse the passions 
and fury of the Moplahs The spark which kindled the flame was the 
resistance by a large and hostile crowd of Moplahs, armed with swords 
and knives, to a lawful attempt by the Pohce to effect certam arrests 
m connection with a case of house breaking The Police were power- 
less to effect the capture of the criminals, and the significance of the 
« 1 V ft »w. * incident is, that it u as regarded as a defeat 
he hjop a a rs police and, therefore, of the Government 

Additional troops and special pohce had to be drafted to Malabar 
in order to effect the arrests The subsequent events are now fairly 
well known although it is impossible at present to state the number 
of the innocent victims of the Moplahs These events have been 
chronicled m the Press and I shall not recapitulate them The situa 
tion IS now, to all mtents and purposes, in hand It has been saved 
by the prompt and effective action of the military and naval assistance 
for which we are duly grateful, although some time must necessarily 
elapse before order can be completely restored and normal life under 
the civil Government resumed But consider the sacrifice of life and 
property 1 A few Europeans and many Hmdus have been mnidered, 
commumcations have been obstructed. Government offices burnt and 
looted, and records have been destroyed, Hindu temples sacked, 
houses of Europeans and Hmdus burnt According to reports, Hmdus 
were forcibly converted to Islam, and one of the most fertile tracts of 
South India is threatened with famine The result has been the tem 
porary collapse of Civil Government, offices and courts have ceased to 
function, and ordinary business has been brought to a standstill 
European and Hindu refugees of all classes are concentrated at Calicut, 
and it 13 satisfactory to know that they are safe there Ona trqff i bles to 
think of the cons« 2 uences if the forces of order had not prevailed for the 
protection of CaUcut ” 

Passmg the general question of internal unrest. His Excellency 
remarked — To us who are responsible for 
’'“ml 6“'“* govermncnt ol this great 

Empire, and I trust to men of samty and com 
mon sense in all classes of society, it must be clear that defiance of the 
Government and constituted authority can only result m widespread 
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the United Kingdom A noticeable feature of the discussions on the 
eupplemenfcaiy grants was the manner in which members of the Finance 
Committee supported Government in puttmg forward items they had 
themseb es previously passed This Committee now constitutes a link 
between the Government and the Legislature which promises fully to 
justify the wisdom of thos® responsible for the experiment A 
farther addition to the strength of the position occupied by 
the Assembly resulted from the mtroduction of the new Income 
Tax Bill, which relates solely to matters of admmistration and 
in accordance with the English practice leaves the imposition 
of any particular rate of tax to come up every year before the Legis 


lature Much useful legislation of other kinds was also undertaken 
Six resolutions deabng with the recommends 
egia a ive easuies Geneva Labour Conference were 


passed , effect was given to the recommendations of the Press Act 
Committee by the introduction of a government measure and some 
private Bills of considerable importance were introduced Of all these 
particulars will be found elsewhere Social reform occupied a cettaia 
amount of attention, among the topics discussed bemg the introduction 
of religious and moral education m aided and Government schools and 
colleges , and the temperance movement with which the Assembly 
expressed its sympathy Consistent attention was directed to Indus 

1-4 ..-s.i trial affairs , resolution? dealiu" with the pur 

Hitter. Government matemh. with the 

encouragement of sugar industry, with the Railway Committee 
Report being eagerly debated Important resolutions designed to 
encourage the separation of judicial and executive functions, dealing 
with the construction of the Sukkur Barrage Irrigation project and with 
the reduction of contributfons from the provinces to the Central 
Government, were also adopted 

The output of work during tins session was large , wlnlo the atmos * 
|here in which it was achieved was at once cordial and full of promise 
for the future Among other noteworthy events mention should be 
made of the initiation of the partv Bvstcm Certain menihers turned 
their organising capacity to the creation of a group which should vote 
cn Woe on certain agreed issues They owed much to Ur Gour, awell 
known lawver from the Central Provinces who had made ins mark from 
the commencement of the first session as well as to the debating ability 
of certain Madras reprcscntativM among whom Mr Rangachariar, 
Mr Se*ihagiri Ijuf and "'Ir Subrahmauiv am deserve particular 
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mention A member from Burma, Mr Gmwalla, was appomted clue 
’ X T, -1 w}iip, and the leading figures of the party 
were placed in charge of pattioular topics— 
finance, education and the like These early begtamngs promise to 
produce considerable results m the future 



CHAPTER IV. 

Later Developments. 


The PosiiioQ in 
October 


During the month of Octoher Mr Gandhi dc\ oted his personal atten 
tiontothe cloth boycott campaign, ^hich re- 
ceived considerable stimulus from his tours in 
the United Provinces Bengal and Madras In 
the last area, hov,cvet, the effect upon Hindu opinion of the Moplah 
atrocities ivas already becoming marked, and evidence was not lacking 
of the mcrcasmg labours sustained by Mr Gandhi m bis endeaioursto 
preserve the solidity of his part) At this time it would appear, he 
experienced some difficulties both from the Khilnfnt extremist*, uho 
were frankly disappointed by his continued insistence upon the canon 
of non violence, and from the shreud politicians of Maharashtra, 
V. ho failed to discern in what manner political Swataj could be 
achieved through the cloth campaign During the month of Octoher, 
indeed, it seemed that the non co operation moi ement was weakening , 
certainly the propaganda on the part of Moderates against it was 
increasing m v chcmcncc 


But the damage which it had already wrought was apparent Bacial 
feeling increased to sucli a degree that the position of British officers in 
tin % anous ser% ices became in certain localities almost unbearable 
Deep and bitter complaints were voiced at the impossibility of seriing 
India effectively man atmosjihere of hostility distrust andperscciitiou 
Moreover, defiance iff constituted authority vvasplamlv on the incren«e , 
and despite the best efforts of the adininistration, a spirit of disorder 
Nva* Kprcading The piobilniitm of civil divobcdicncc in tbc 

Congress Morking Committee held in October, seemed to exert a 
temporarily depressing influence upon the progress of non co-opera- 
tion The prosecution of the All Brothers to which reference 
was made m the last chapter, pa«*cd off qmctli— a severe blow to 
the pretensions of the aggressive section of their partv In the 
course of the Inal which took place at Karachi m October, the Judge 
pointed out that however permissible the Kliilafat moien'cnt riiiglit 
have been in the earlier stages, tho*e who were controlling it 
( «» ) 
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soon began to rely upon dangerous religious propaganda They 
m t ttv'anT, It. openly gloned la hatred of the British Govern 
nient, and maintained first, that their religion 
compels them to do certain acts secondly, that no law which restrains 
them from doing those acts which their religion compels them to do has 
any validity and thirdly, that in answer to the charge of breaking the 
law of theland, it IS suflScient to raise and prove the plea that the act 
which 13 alleged to be an ofience is one which is enjoined by tbeir reli 
gion ” The All Brothers were sentenced to two years’ rigorous impn 
sonment 


Jleanwbile preparations were being busily pursued for the reception of 
His Royal Highness the Brmce of Wales In 
Otjeets Pnacs’s allegations, already noticed, that 

the Prince was coming to serve some political 
end, Lord Reading made plain the real position beyond all po'^sibility 
of doubt “ I desire, with all the authority at my command emphatic* 
ally to repudiate these suggestions, and to assure the Indian people that 
neither I nor my Government have ever had the faintest intention of 
using His Royal Highness’ Msit for political purposes I fullj aclmoiv 
ledge that there arc many matters of public policy upon which serious 
and even acute differences of opinon obtain in this country I and my 
Government have always been and still are, most desirous of reconciling 
these differences and solving these problems But the Prince of Wales 
stands apart from and above all such pohtical controversies His 
Royal Highness’ visit to India is in accordance with the precedent 
set by his august Father and Grandfather and he comes to India as the 
Heir to the Throne and the future Emperor of India, and m that 
capacity alone His reception will not be a test of opimons that may 
beheld on the political problems and differences of the day, but will 
be a test of the loyalty and attachment of the people of India towards 
the Crown it«elf ” 

It would be unreasonable to maintain that the larger portion of the 
Indian people required any such admonition, 
Piepar^ns lor the since from the moment when the visit of His 
Royal Highness was finally settled, considerable 
enthusiasm prevailed among those many persons who desired to set 
eyes upon their future Emperor Care was taken that India’s welcome 
to the Pnnee should he truly Indian m character An influential Royal 
Visit Advisory Committee on which sat Ruling Prmces and Indian 
Politicians, was constituted at Simla to assist Government in settling 
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the details of the Prince’s programme Separate sub-committecB 
dealt 'With Press arrangements, finance and others of the mnltifanous 
topics which emerged for discussion Very eager was the competition 
on the part of vanous interests for the honour of entertaining the Pnnce 
and the restrictions imposed by a four months time limit resulted in 
many heartburnings In the Provinces, preparations nere equally 
active Reception Committees and Programme Committees were 
constituted, principally of Indians m all those places nhich*the Prince 
was to visit. Had one-half of the engagements so eagerly suggested 
in each town been suffered to stand, it may safely be said that scarcely 
in a year could His Royal Highness have fulfilled them Great 
was the tact and infinite the patience required of those m whose 
hands the final decision lay At length all was ready A certain 
amount of disappointment, naturally, was caused , but on tbe whole, 
the fixture list commended itself to all As tbe days drew on, the 
Press of India devoted more and more attention to the personality 
of the Pnnce , to hts Imperial activities , to his vanous pronounce* 
ments There was no doubt as to the interest which such information 
possessed for the reading public 

In November, however, the non co operation movement assumed 
a new and infinitely more dangerous aspect 
^ At the beginning of the month the All India 

Congress Committee authorised c\erj province 
to commence cimI disobedience, subject to the fulfilment of certain 
conditions of which the most important were the guarantee of a non- 
Molcnt atmosphere, and the complete boycott of foreign cloth The 
Pro^'lncnl Congress Committee of Gujarat look the lead and allowed 
the Bardoli and Anand taluqs to prepare for mass cimI disobedience 
In tbe former area the movement was to begin on No% ember the 
23rd under the personal direction of Hr Gandhi Mcanuhile this 
leader issued a manifesto calling upon all Government sonants who 
coaid support themselves to leave their service and rally to the Collgro^8 
flag", advising all localities to organize meetings anti support the Karachi 
resolutions for which the All Brotbershad been prosecuted , and per- 
emptorily enjoining the complete boycott of foreign cloth before the 
end of the month Thus stimulated, the act isitics of the non co-opera- 
tion part) redoubled The number of Khilafat and Non co-operation 
meetings rose to unprecedented heghfs, and a steady stream of in- 
flammatory orator) was poured forth Hostilit) to Government in- 
creased, encounging the tendency towards general Kwlesiness The 
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volunteer movement became more formidable intimidation vas freely 
practised, and the police were molested in the exercise of their 
duty The design of erecting an administration parallel to that of 
Government, which should be ready on the slightest warning to take 
o\cr the i\hoIe regulation of the country, was freely bruited Some 
idea of the programme nhich local leaders intended to follow may be 
gathered from the speech of Mr Dip Narajan Singh, a well known 

_ , ,,, - , non CO operator m Bihar According to him, 

Ee^olutWaaty Deslpia , 1 

a notice calling upon Government to grant 
Swaraj within seven days nould first be served upon the chief ciul 
officer present m the loeahtj selected for civil disobedience Subse 
qucntly the residents of that parti. ular loealitj would be directed 
to disobey all orders and laws of Government, and to refuse to paj 
taxe®, to register documents, or to perform anj of the ordinarj 
acts of recognition At the same time police stations and Courts 
would be surrounded, and the officials (old to deposit their uniforms 
and other badges of office Thereafter police stations office** and 
Courts would be treated as Swaraj property The whole of this 
ambitious programme was to be achieved bj insistence upon non 
violence, but, as maj be well imagined, ennouccements of the kind 
quoted were not calculated to inspire the ignorant and the unlettered 
with any reluctance to employ force in the achiev ement of that Snaraj 
which as they had frequently been told, would prove for them c 
golden age All too soon this became undeniably apparent 

November iTtli, the day of tbo Prince ft orxnal in Bombay dawned 
with nil the splendid promise of on Indian 
e ce rei -wmicr morning To welcome the Prince there 
had gathered at Bombay not merely the \iceroy end a large number 
ofRuhng Princes but also leading busmc's men and landed an^tcciats 
from all parts of the Prc'^idcncv Amid«t scenes of great cntbu®iafm 
His Koval Highness landed on the <hotc of India and was received 
lapluronsly by a large and distinguished gathering As a fitting com 
mcnccmcnt of his beneficent activities he delivered a menage from Ills 
Majesty the King Emperor — 

** On thi<» dav, when mv son lands for the fir«>t time upon 

your shores 1 wi«b to send throuch him 
Tha lojperUJ Uersage ^ t, j ^ i 

my greetings to you, the Princes and Peoples 

of India Ills coming is. a token and a renewal of the jdedges of 
affection which it has been the heritage of our House to le-affiim to 
you 5Iv father when Prince of \NaIes counted it hi^ privilege to tee 
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and seeing to understand the great Empire in the East over which it 
was to be his destiny to rule , and I recall with thanhlulness and pride 
that when he was called to the Throne, it fell to me to followhis illustrious 
-example 'With this same hope and mthis same spirit my son is \nth 
you to day The thought of his arrival brings with a welcome v ividness 
to ray mind the happy memories I have stored of what I myself have 
learned in India , its oharm and beauty, its immemorial history, its 
noble monuments, and abov e all, the devotion of India’s faithful people, 
since proved, as if by fire, in their response to the Empire’s call in the 
hour of its greatest need These memories will ever be with me as I 
trace his steps, my heart is with him as he moves amongst jou, and 
with mine the heart of the Queen Empress, whose love for India is no 
less than mine To friends whose loyalty we and our fathers have 
treasured, he brings this message of trust and hope sympathy 

in all that passes in your lues is unabated During recent 3 cars my 
thoughts have been yet more constantly with 3 on Throughout the 
civilised world, the foundations of social order have been tested by 
war and change Wherever citizenship e\ists, it has had to meet the 
test, and India like other countries has been called on to face now and 
special problems of her own For this task her armoury is in new pow ers 
and new responsibilities with which she has been equipped That with 
the help of these, aided by the ready guidance of my Government and 
Its officers, you will bring those problems to an issue wortliy .of your 
historic past and of happiness for your future , that all disquiet will 
vanish m well ordered progress, is my earnest wi«h and niy confident 
belief Your anxieties and your rejoicings are my own In all that 
may touch your happiness, m all that gives you hope and promotes 
vour welfare, I feci with you in the spirit of sympathy My son has 
followed from afar your fortunes It is now Ins ambition, by his coming 
among) oil, toripcngood will into a yet fuller understanding Itrust 
and believe when he kaves y our shores your hearts will follow Iiiin and 
Jus will stay with you, and that one link more will be added to the 
golden chain of sympathy which for these inanv years has held my 
throne to India And it is my wannest praverthat wi«dom and con 
tentment growing hand in hand willlcad India into increasing national 
greatne«a within a free Empire, the Empire for which I labour and 
for which, if It be the Divine \\ ill iny son shall labour after me ” 

The cnthusia«m aroused among the spectators bv this gracious 
m«^sagewns confirmed and augment«l bv the I’niice « own reply to the 
address of the Bombay Corporation In a few simple sentences, spoken 
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straight from the heart, he outlined the purpose of his mission and the 
spirit in which he undertook if 

‘‘ I need not tell you that I ha% e been looking forward to my ^ isit 
and have been eagerly awaiting the oppor* 
The Key^te o! the fumtica of seeing India and making friends 
there I Vant to appreciate at first hand all 
that India is, and has done and can do I want to grasp your diffi- 
culties and to understand your aspirations I want you to know me 
and I want to know you ” 

The procession of His Royal Highness from the Apollo Bunder 
to Government House was a conspicuous triumph Every yard of the 
route, more than four miles long, was crowded with spectators, and 
at the lowest computation there must ha\e been over two hundred 
thousand people assembled The enthusiasm spread like wild fire, the 
warmth and volume of the welcome increased at every yard Thus it 
was that Bombay welcomed her honoured visitor— a right royal 
welcome in the fullest sense of the terms 


Unfortunately there vas another side to the picture The local' 
non CO operators had for some weeks been 
concentrating their eflorts upon the task 
of spoiling the unanimity of the \seIcome 
They had inoculated the mote turbulent elements of the popu 
lation noth a determination to break the peace Mr Gandhi 
addressed a meeting held simultaneously with the Prince’s landing, 
at which the attendance was disappointing But the hoobgan 
•element, giving no heed to his admonitions against the use of 
Molence, was even at that moment engaged m terrorising those 
other elements of the population who desired to welcome the 
Prince Parsj and European passers by were severely assaulted by 
mobs armed with bludgeons Tramcars were damaged, rails tbrn up, 
motor cars destroyed, and liquor shops set on fir' Disorder de% eloped 
rapidly owing to the inthdrawal of numbers of police and military to 
the processional route As soon as the forces of order arrived on the 
scene, the situation became more quiet Kumerous arrests were made 
and on seieral occasions fire bad to be opened upon Molent mob'* 
Serious noting lasted for ncarlj three days, as a result of ishich the 


total casualtj listaraountedtoSSkilledandapprosimatel} lOOwounded 
Too lat'’, Mr Gandhi attempted to stdp the disturbances by pcr‘*onai 
appeals, and he i'*sued a senes of pathetic proclamations m nhich he 
sternly rebuked his followers and stated that the outbreak of mob 
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Violence had convinced him that his hopes of reviving mass cimI dis 
obedience vere illusory “ With non Molence on our lips he vTote, 
“ we have terrorised those who happened to differ from us The Sicara) 
that I have witnessed during the last two days has stunk in my 
nostrils” And he openly admitted his responsibility “lam more 
instrumental than any other in bnogiog into being a spirit of revolt. 
I find myself not fully capable of controlling and disciplining that 
spirit ” Nor was the trouble of the 17th of November confined to 
Bombay Throughout Calcntta and the princi- 
TheVolanteenatWork Northern India, there was a 

general cessation of business, produced m the majority of cases by 
undisguised and open intimidation on the part of “ national \oIunte 
ers ” Violence and obstruction of every kind were freely emplojed, 
inflicting the gravest incon\ enience upon law abiding citizens, and 
for the moment discounting the authonty of the State The terronjm 
practised by the volunteers not merely transcended all bounds but 
was widespread, orgamsed and simultaneous It became clear tlat 
unless prompt and adequate measures were taken, the stability of 
established order would he threatened by the almoH complete efface 
ment of authority 


The ebullition of mob violence in Bombay and elsewhere made a 

HT. .. HU, t-u u impression upon Mr Gandhi Indeed 

wr Casaai Saakes , ,* , , 

his embarrassmglj candid pronouncements 
aroused the resentment of certain of his followers who shared neither 
his higludeals nor his altruistic motucs Inprenous portions of tins 
narrative mention has been made of Mr Gandhi’s expression of repent 
ance for the regrettable consequences which from time to time have 
resulted from his campaign In no ca'c, as we have seen, has that 
repentance or regret been of such force and duration os to cause him to 
suspend bis activities But the Bomba} events seriousl} shook )iis 
belief jyj the cjif&CJi} oS Juiba ir* jiujslam, jj) a arwj jjaJeat rnsstifr, 
acid test of civil di'sobcdiencc Accordingl}, lie suspended his inton 
tion of starting civ il disobedience on the 23rd at Bardoli, and announced 
his determination to concentrate upon the production of a non violent 
atmosphere 


The lamentable outbreak at Bomba}, when taken m conjunction 
with the simultaneous hartals, violence, obstruction and lawlessness 
in many other parts of India, brought Government face to face with 
a new and formidable aspect of the non co-opcration movement 
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It had for some time been plain that the outbreaks of the last few 
months were leading to the growth of a dangerous spirit of anarchy and 
Government Move increasing disregard for lawful authority. 

As previously mentioned, Government had 
been throughout alive to the senous nature of 3Ir Gandhi’s campaign , 
but they had persisted m their declared policy towards it, not because 
they distrosted their own powers, not because they were fettered by 
higher authority, but because they believed it necessary to carry with 
them, in any steps taken, against the non co operation movement, the 
approval and acquiescence of Indian opinion They knew that this 
movement was largely engendered and sustained by nationalist aspira- 
tions in the case of the Hindus, and by religions feeling m the case of 
the Sluhammadans — two motives which meiitahly appealed strongly 
to many persons who did not adopt Mr Gandhi’s programme They 
realised that in the changed position of India under the new 
constitution it was impossible, without damage to the declared policy 
of His Majesty’s Government, to embark upon a campaign of repression 
which, if effective, would have mtensified racial feeling, paralysed the 
Liberals, and nuUided the Montagu Chelmsford Beforms There- 
fore, while consistently pumshmg open incitements to \iolence, 
and pursuing the other activities already described, they had 
exercised towards those who professed to obseT\e nonviolence as- 
much forbearance as was compatible with their own responsibilities 
The disorders which had for some time afflicted India assumed a new 
and more dangerous aspect when Tiewcd in conjunction with the general 
hartals and widespread intimidation of November 17th Further, it 
was plain that the campaign which had produced these untoward results ‘ 
was augmenting rather than dimimshing in violence On the one 
hand, the fervid oratory displayed at non co operation meetings was 
producing a cumulative effect upon the mentalitj of the average man 
On the other, it was undeniable that all proceedings under the ordinary 
cnmmal law had proved ineffective to restrain the -nVivnvr; and 
intimidation upon which many of the volunteer associations had 
embarked Finally the announcement of a campaign of civil di'^obe 
dience in Gujarat seemed to threaten that this movement, if not 
decisively checked, would spread to other provinces In these circums- 
tances, Government determined to supplement their anti non co opera- 
tion activities by employing, for the defence of society and of the 
state, certain Acts couferting extraordinary powers upon the Executive 
Local Governments were accordingly informed that for the purpose 
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of checking the increasing \olume of inflammatory speeches the 
application of the Seditious 'Ueetmgs Act to any district m ^vhich 
It was considered necessary ^ould be sanctioned They were also 
instructed that the provisions of Part II of the Criminal Law Amend 
ment Vet of 1908 should be vigorously emplo}ed for combating the 
illegal activities of the volunteer associations, uhosc dnllmg, 
picketing and intimidation were threatening the peace of the country 
The Gov ernment of India further called for more vigorous action on the 
part of the police in protecting peaceful citizensfrom terrorism urged 
that every effort should be made to prevent the seduction of constables 
and soldiers and instructed the provuncial admimstrations to deal 
promptl) vnth incitements to violence, to sedition to the inception of 
civil disobedience 

Local Governments were not slow to take action on these lines 
Some had already issued mstnictions to their officers to the same 
effect From this time forward a steadily increasing pressure was 
exerted upon those forms of non co operation activitj which were 
directed towards the effacement of law and order 

The simultaneous outbreaks of November 17th, and the intimidation 
so vndclj practised, came as a great shock to 
Reception^o^Uhe New Liberal opinion It was now clear to all 
reasonable Indians that whatever hlr Gandlii’s 
intentions might be, the fruit of his campaign was little short of 
anarch) A strong wav c of protest passed over the countrj In this 
Furopean opinion emphatically joined, and Government was attacked 
with considerable vigour for having allowed the non co operation move- 
ment to assume such a dangerous aspect Civil Guards were 
•organised in certain places to assist the police a determination 
was evinced to eradicate terrorism VMiilo the local administrations 
were not slow to take advantage of the change m public sentiment. 
Lord Reading liimscll embraced the opportunity aflordecl by the 
presentation to him of various addresses to make plain the jmsition 
of his Government He emphasised in his replies the determination 
of the Stale to spare no effort to protect peaceful law obiding 
citizens against violence, coercion intimidation or other broaches 
of the law But among the first effects of the action taken by 
Government against the volunteers was the arrest of a consider 
alle number of high minded and much resjiectcd persons who wire 
behevod bv many Indians to be animated by motives of disinter 
■csted patno’ism Ttic prosecution and conviction both of tLe«e peojle 
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and o£ a number of immature and misguided students led to a di^ap- 

^ pointing revulsion on tbe . part of moderate 

Moderate Uneasiness * - t» « t > ..r , i ^ 

sentiment iurtner, the Seditions Meetings Act 

falls within the category of those enactments uluch Indian opinion 
stigmatises as “ repressive and zts application, eren m the 
circumstances alreadj related, gaie nse to uneasines« There became 
manifest a noticeable mcbnation to represent the new pobcv 
as an interference for political purposes, with the rights of 
freedom of speech and of freedom of association , and on this 
ground a disposition was shown to make common cause with the 
estreimsts in attacking Government With some members of the 
Moderate Party, this attitude seems to Iia\e been due to the belief 
that the latest manifestation of Government policy was calculated 
to cement that unity among the non co operators which was now- 
fast breaking doivn under the mfluence of mternal dissensions 
and to supply the mo\ ement with a new and undesirable lea«e of bfe 
la part also, it seems to have been due to sympathy for high mmded,. 
if mistaken, people who were the earbest \ictims of the majestj of tbe 
law , and m part, to a general belief that the powers now employed 
by the executive were being misused in an oppressive manner by 
Bubordmates At this juncture Government acted with the utmost 
care The key note of official pobey was to allow tbe Moderates to 
•n f# 1 tt ill experience for themselves that bankruptcy in 

^ 0 5 reason and statesmanship which distmguished 

the extreme section of the non co operating party To the success of 
this policy, which resulted in the gradual reassuring of Liberal opinion, 
the great judicial reputation of Lord Reading and the admirable temper 
of his speeches materially contnbuted Instructions were issued that 
lathe prosecution of v olunteers, evidence should be recorded m lull and 
all legal formalities scrupulously observed and consi'itent efforts were 
made to dispel the imprec^ion — which the non co operators steatlily 
— thsA Giveturup-Ut was. etabatkuig, u.pqu- a pulley oimdia- 
crimmate arrests and vindictue screnty towards even the most 
peaceful activities of Mr Gandhis party Mhen certain of the 
Moderates displayed a great anxiety toarrangea compromise by means 
of a Round Table Conference Lord Beading did indeed make plain 
the fact that nothing could be done until the 
non*co operation party discontinued open- 
breaches of the law, and the practice of mtimida 
ion ; but he did not discourage efforts which vere so plainly well- 


Tha “ Hound Table ’ 
I^oject 
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intentioned Pandit JIadan Mohan Malaviya and the other would be 
peace makers found that it was Mr Gandhi 
Mr Gandhi’s Atlltad* adamant As if anxious to discount 

the charges of weakness freely brought against him by his own 
followers m connection with his Bombay pronouncements, he demanded, 
as a prelimmary to any conference, the withdrawal of the recent 
proscription of the \olunteer organisations and the release of all 
persons— mcludmg the All Brothers — recently conMctcd for what 
he described as non violent activities , He on his part announced 
his intention of contmumg the recruitment of his volunteers 
and of pushmg on preparations for civil disobedience, the project 
of which he had agam revived Accordingly when the deputation of 
intermedianes waited upon the Viceroy m Calcutta, they were not m 
a position to put forward, on behalf of the non co operators, any pledges 
of good behaviour of the kind which Government could accept Lord 
Beading’s reply, delivered on the 218^ of December, fully explained the 
reasons which led Gosemment to enforce special Acts, emphasised his 
determination to protect law abiding subjects, and, further, in mow of 
the approaching Msit of His Bo)al Highness the Prince of Wales, 
coavejed grave warning as to the effect likely to be produced on the 
public and Parluracnt of the United Kingdom by affronts offered to 
the Ilcir to the Throne Hts Excellency insisted also as a condition 
precedent e\en to the discussion of any project of a conference, 
on the imperative necessity for the discontinuance of the 
unlawful activities of the non co operation party This speech, 
combined with the uncoraproraismg attitude of Jlr Gandhi, excr 
cised a st^ad^mg effect on Moderate opinion, which was shortly 
confirmed in its traditional dislike of the non co operation 
nioicraent by the eients of the next four weeks 'When the Annual 
Conference of the Liberal Federation met in Allahnbul, sympathy was 
expressed for the difficulties of Goicrnment, and while the ndinmistra 
tion was Tcr|uested to cxcrcHo cverj care in the execution of ita new 
polici, that pohc} was supported and endor«o<l 

^\hllc the-fc CNcnts were in progress the Prince had been steadily 
The Prlace’i Toot pursuing his tour of India The welcome which 

bad been piicn to hmi b\ the rcsiKiuaible 
sections of the population m Bombav found an enthusiastic echo in 
Poona whither he proceotled to h) the foundation stone of the Alb 
India Shivaji MemonaL The character of the dutj which he was under- 
taking coinbiDcd with the Prince’s own personal charm to make him 
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tlie idol of the great landlords and the sturdy peasantry of Mahrashtra 
Throughout the whole course of his tour, no scenes w ere more unpressiv e 
than the great outburst of popular devotion which took place at the 
ancient capital of the Slaxatha Empire After a few more days at 
Bombay, rendered notable for the ever growing enthusiasm even of 
elements previously recalcitrant, the Pnnee started on a lengthy tour 
of the Indian States Baroda, Udaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner, all welcomed 
hun with the greatest delight From Bharatpur, early m December, the 
^ Pnnee once again entered British India At 
13 erson amp Lucknow despite the cSotts of the local non 
CO operators, he received an enthusiastic welcome both from the mhabit 
ants of the city and from the rustics of the countryside He delighted 
all who were privileged to come into contact with him — ofBcials, serving 
soldiers, policemen, pensioners — by his frank and kindly mterest, his 
sportsmanship and his aSabiUty He won the heart of Lucknow — as 
indeed, he did of every place whose inhabitants were free to meet him 
But his visit to Allahabad and Benares almost synchronised with the 
arrest, for defiance of the law, of certain leading non co operators greatly 
beloved by the student community In consequence, m both the^e 
places, ^ha reception given to His Royal Highness was disappoint 
mg After a week’s shootmg m Nepal, he came to Patna, where 
again his welcome was excellent, although its unammity was to some 
extent maned by a hartal Thence he passed to Calcutta Here 
the non co operators, m defiance alike of prudence and propriety, had 
made great efforts, to procure a boycott of the festmties connected 
with the MSit Again, the charm of bis personality conquered On 
the first day hartal was observed in the northern part o* the city, but 
his reception by the loyal elements of the population was none the 
le^ enthusiastic Thereafter all difficulties ceased Eaen the non 
CO operating part> , agamst their will, as it w ere found themselves 
attracted to the festivities which marked that bnlhant week Before 
he left for Burma, on the eve of the New Year, he had succeeded m 
winning the hearts of thousands There was a perceptible relaxation of 
the political tension and aP law abiding citizens breathed more freely 
for hi« Msit 

The meeting of the Indian National Congress and of the All India 
Mnsbm League whi<i took place in December 
at Aimedabad attracted httle attentioa For 
one thmg a large number of the more prominent 
leaders were at the moment in prison for their defiance of the Jaw 
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For another, the presence o{ the Pnnce of \\ ales m Calcutta, and the 
brilliant festiMtics which accompanied his welcome distracted public 
attention from what is norraallj the principal journalistic e^cnt of 
Christmas v,eek But undiscouraged by these sjuiptoms, Mr Gandhi 
and such of his supporters as rallied to Ahniedabad proceeded to 
formulate resolutions of a type more dangerous e% en than tho«c to which 
they had pre\70U3ly giicn their adherence It nas determined tint 
the lolunteer organisations should be extended, and that all persons 
should be imntcd to join them for the purpose of organising cnil dis- 
obedience This was defined os the dchberate and nilftil breach of 
State made non moral Jaws, for the purpo'se of diminishing the autliontj 
of or overthrowing, the State ludn'idual ci\il disobcdichcc was sanc- 

_ . tioned immediately , while mass cn il dtsobe- 

Further Agsression , , 

dience, of an aggressi\e character, nas to be 

undertal^cn as soon as the country had been adequately prepared for it 
To the process of preparation the nhole of the nctiMties of the Congress 
wete now to be directed In the course of the discussions Mr Gandhi, 
i^ho was appointed as the sole repository of the csecutnc outhori,|^\ 
of the Congress, avith power'to nominate Ins onn succc««or, announced 
tiint Lonl Reading must clearly understand tliat the non co operators 
were at war with the Go\cmmcnt Adianced as thc'o resolutions might 
seem they did not go so far as the extreme section of the Khilafat party 
desired The hopes of this section had rccentU suiTered a sea ere blov. 
by the conclusion of the Anglo Afghan Treaty, to which reference w 
made m the fir«t chapter of this Report That the leading Mii«liin 
Km^'dom of Central A'lia should Imc bound hor^elf to neighbourly 
relations with the Government winch they had stigmatised as unholy, 
was somewhat embarrassmg licnee while sober Hindu and JIii«lini 
opinion was thereby much reljcvetl, the more fanatical Khilafntists persist 
cd m their attitude Maulana Hasrat Mohnni tJic President of tJie All 
lidn Muslim Beagiic, frankU voiced the jirofcrence of Ins lection of 
opinion for an immediate (fccfnrntion of coinjifitc inifepcnoVnce, iin 
aceompanicd by any cfnbarrossing prohibition of the «»e of force lie 
also dcfendeil the conduct of the Mophhs towards the Hindus on the 
pica tliat m the cour«e of “ defensive s%ar for tlie sake of their religion " 
tlicv were hindered and not lieliwl hv non ^Iii«lim ncighboiirv In the 
Congress he expre* cd the feeling of manv penjile among the rank and 

Kr OiBdhi-i DiatnWts '''' l'<- <-I‘alIinsrc.!, 

nt least bv implication, the success of Mr 
Gandhi’s nonviolent cirnpaign os cvidcncetlhy a vevrof trial And 
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although Sir Gandhi’s personal influence was sufficient once more to 
unite the divergent sections of his followers into the appearance of 
umfcf , there can be httle doubt that the tone of the Ahmedabad debates 
matenally assisted in banishing from his mind the remembrance of 
the Bombay tragedy He began once more to resume the thread of his 
former activities and to revi\e the scheme of imtiatmg civil disobedience 
at Bardoli But the truth is that his influence as a political leader 
was now beginnmg to decline While his personality still excited all the 
old reverence, the faith of his followers m the efficacy of his programme 
was severely shaken It was becoming apparent to all that non co 
operation had failed to realise the expectations of its begetter ‘Swaraj 
had not been reahsed, despite aucce3"i\e postponements of the date 
of its arrival , and the passage of D-'cember Slst without the int*-o 
duction of the miHennmra, came as a severe awakening to many 
simple souls Government was stronger than ever , the volunteer 
movement was steadily succumbing to the pressure of the authon 
ties , the stream of seditious eloquence, both from press and platform, 
was dimimahiDg to insigmflcant proportions Keveitheless, Idr Gandhi, 
so his followers realised, was still the mam asset of non co opera 
tion He cast over it the halo of his own sanctity his perso- 
nality alone could lend a show of unammity to the rapidly 
diverging aims of conflicting elements Without his name as 
their talisman, the influence of local ' leaders ’ over the masses would 
be small indeed Hence along with a growing mclmation to question 
the infallibility of his pobtical foresight, there went a continued realisa 
tiou of his mdispensabihty But even this was to be sadly shaken in 
the courae of the next three months 

In the middle of January a number of pohticians outside the Congress 
ranks, undiscouraged by the previous failure 

Reaewed Attempts at other mediators, attempted once more to 
Coaiereace , , « ► , , 

arrange a basis for a Conference between the 
non CO operators an<f Gbvemmenil ffiis Cbmbrence wxs prirooW over 
by Sir C Sankaran Nair who had recently resigned his membership of the 
Secretary of State’s Council in order to assume high office m an Indian 
State Mr Gandhi attended, m the capacity of an adviser, but to the 
disgust and disappomtment of those who had arranged the Conference, 
hi3 attitude was ev ery whit as unyielding as that which had led to the 
breakdown of the previous attempt at a compromise In return for 
impossible conditions which Government were asked to accept without 
question, he reserved the right to contmue the enrolment of volunteers, 

H 
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and to push fonvard his preparations for ci\il disobedience Thisatti 
tude led to the ^vithdrawal of Sir C Sankaran Nair, ^^ho not 
only condemned the attitude of the non co operators m a widely pub 
lished and mflucntial communicat on to the Press, but further damaged 
their cause and exposed their pretensions m a powerful pamphlet The 
organisers of the Conference, however, persisted m their well nigh hope 
less task until Mr Gandhi himself cut the ground from under their feet 
by issuing an ultimatum to the Viceroy In order to comprehend this 
attitude It IS necessary to remember that Mr Gandhi’s position at th** 
time was somewhat embarrassmg The measures taken by Go\ ernment 
against the \ oluntccrs were rapidly proving successful to a degree which 
the non co operation party had certainly not 
Mr Recruits of the right t>pe ncre 

now no longer coming forward m adequate 
number* , and whenever an impressue demonstration was desired, 
it was generally found necessary to hire men for the occasion This 
not mcrelj caused hea\y inroads upon the funds available, but m nddi 
tion adversclj aflcctod the character and composition of the volunteer 
bodies who quickly gamed a reputation in face of which it was uselc»i 
to expound the patriotic nature of their activities Tlicy prevented 
doctors from going on errands of mercy thej even exhumed and muti 
lalcd a corpse they outraged public decency and prov ol ed peaceful per 
sons to bitter resentment AVhen m addition they made the arnv al of the 
Prince m Madras the excuse for attempted terrorism, at once futile and 
irritating coupled with destruction of property, thej exasperated many 
persons previously in sympathy with non co-operation OfTicial measures 
against the volunteers, so far from bemg resented as Mr Gandhi had 
hoped, were in many cases oponlj welcomed m most cases haded with 
secret relief Being thus depnved hv gradual degrees of hLs pnncipal 
neipon Mr Gandhi seems to have cherished two designs In the first 
place, he was determined to make a bid for Moderate support , and in 
■fnceeconhiiiaco ’no mafic up ‘lus minh, as uYast resource, to put into 
practice that plan of civil disobedience whoso dangers he bo vividly 
rcilizod It ^eoms probable at this juncture, that he underestimated alike 
the strength of Government and the damage which hts own mov ement 
Ladsnflered in the public ejc/romjt5 many failures to redeem confident 
prophecies— nolabU the propheej concerning Swaraj The ultimatum 

Hr Oa»4U'.Tmii!atao. ‘o ‘I't Vic roj ot the 

beginning of robruarv was plainly intended to 
detach the Liberal Partv from Government lie declared that a camp- 
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aign of civil disobedience had been forced on the non co operation parly 
in order to secnre the elementary rights of free speech, free association, 
and a free press These rights, he asserted, the Government had sought 
to r^ress by its recent application of the Seditious Meetings and 
Criminal Law Amendment Act He charged the Viceroy with having 
summarily rejected the proposal for a Conference, although the terms 
accepted by theiecent "Working Committee of Congress were in accordance 
with the requirements of His Excellency as indicated m his Calcutta 
speech Mr Gandhi announced at the same time that should the Govern- 
ment agree to the release of all prisoners convicted and under trial for 
non violent activities, and undertake to refrain absolutely from mter- 
ference with the non co operation party, he would be prepared to post- 
pone ci\ il disobedience of an aggressive character till the offenders now 
in jail bad had an opportunity of reviewing the whole situation He 
insisted, ^however, on contmumg the propaganda of non co operation 
Now m the issue of this ultimatum, Mr Gandhi had reckoned without 
his host It appears evident that he beheved Government to be on the 
point of yielding, and that it merely remamed for bun to propose the 
terms which he would accept But to the dismay of his parfy, the 
Oo\ eminent of India retorted by a powerful and closely reasoned state- 
ment They emphatically repudiated his 
oveiamen ep y assertion that the campaign of civil disobedience 
had been forced on the non co operation party, recapitulating 
the circumstances which had necessitated the adoption of 
comprehensive and drastic measures against the volunteers They 
also disposed conclusively of the allegation that Lord Reading had 
summarily rejected the proposals for a Conference They criticised 
in withering fashion tho demands put forward by Air Gandhi, 
and concluded with a solemn warning that mass civil disobedience if 
adopted would be met with measures of sternness and seventy Mr 
Gandhi’s position thus became more difficult than ever He had entirely 
failed to overawe Government into accepting his terms , the Liberal 
party showed no «igiis of changing their attitude He was practically 
thrown back upon hi3 final resource namely civil disobedience , but he 
made a last effort to vin over the Moderates by issuing a reply, uhich 
indeed convinced few, to the official coiiimumqu§ 

MTien the new pobev of Government came up for discussion in the 
Reformed Councils both Central and Provmcial, Mr Gandhi s last 
hope of detachmg the Moderates must have vamshed In Bengal, 
indeed, a motion for the suspension of the new policy was carried against 

a 2 
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Government , but the Legislature was satisfied when the submission of 
the proceedings against the ^ olunteers to the scrutiny of a High Court 
Judge was promised Elsewbete, and notably in the Indian Legis 
latuie, the elected members appro\ed, in sober and weighty fashion, 
of the action taken by the authorities 

Civil disobedience being his last resort, to cimI disobedience did Mr 
Gandhi now propose to turn In seme districts 

of the east coast of the Madras President) , 
uisoDeaieace , _ . 

a campaign against the payment or 0iO\ ernment 

dues had already begun, only to collapse in a few weeks before the deter 
mined opposition of the local authorities Mr Gandhi himself went 
to Bardoli m order to superri^e the commencement of ci\il disobedience 
m that taluk But at the critical moment there occurred a disorder 
of the very tvpe which Mr Gandhi had obviously feared At Chain 
Chaura in the United Provinces, a terrible outrage occurred on the 4th 
Chaun Chaura rebruary Some twentj one policemen and 

rural watchmen uere murdered m the most 


deliberate manner by a mob of “ volunteers ” and infuriated peasantry 
Both the brutality of this outnge and its improv oked character combined 
to dial the final blow to hir Gandhi’s hopes of immediate success Pcs 
pon'ible opinion all over the country, incspective of creed and race, 
vras horrified at this sudden revelation of the appalling possibilities 
of non CO operation Men felt that they bad been walking insecurely 
upon the edge of an ah}?**, into uhicL thej might at an) moment be 
precipitated Arcctudc«cencc of agrarian trouble m the United Pro 
Vinces, under the form of an f7« or ‘ one big union ” of anti landlord 
cultiiatois, a serious strike, obviously political m its bearing upon 
the Ea«t Indian Eailwa)— all combined to arouse public opinion against 
non co-opcration To his credit be it said, Mr Gandhi did not hesitate 
Whetkor, as tome have mnintaincd, be made Giauri Chaura the evcu«c 
lor su'j ending a moven tnt which he had aluovs regarded ns dangerous 
and nou kneu to he, at least for the present hopcIc*>s , or whcthir this 
outbreak convinced him of ibe impofsiLihty of carrying civil di*obe- 
dicnce to n successful conc’u«ion b) non violent method", mav he open 
to qiH“"tion The fact remains that al*an emergent mciting of the 
tarfioU. orking Committee held at Bardoli on the llth 

and the 12th of Fehruar) , he re«olv cd to su«pend 
nia"5 civil disobedience forthwith and to instruct hia fol’owcrs to 
lU-'pcrd cverv preparation of an oflci *ive nature He further advnfcd 
CocgTc*'* orpani«atiotis to stop all activ itics designed to court arrest and 
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imprisonment, together with all volunteer processions and public meetings 
designed to defy the notifications prohibiting them The only picket- 
mg which he was now prepared to permit was that earned on by 
volunteers of known good cbaracter m connection with hquor shops 
He advised that all Congress oi^amsations should confine themselves 
first to the enhstment of at least one crore of members for the Indian 
National Congress , secondly, to the popularization of the spinnmg- 
wheel, hand spun and hand woven cloth , thirdly, to the orgamsation 
of national schools , fourthly, to the salvation of the depressed classes ; 
fifthly, to the organisation of the temperance campaign, and sixthly, 
to the orgamsation of village and town arbitration committees for the 
private settlement of disputes 

The Bardoli resolutions, it is safe to say, came with an even greater 
shock to the rank and file of the non co operat 
mg party than did the outrage which had 
occasioned them From this moment onwards may be traced 
a marked decime of confidence in Mr Gandhi’s political leadership 
While his personality was still reverenced, his insdom m matters 
political was from henceforward openly and boldly questioned A fort 
night later, when the AU India Congress Committee met at Delhi to con 
eider the Bardoh resolutions, his personal ascendancy even over his im 
mediate followers was severely taxed Delegates from Maharashtra em- 
phatically stated that the haste with which mass civil disobedience was 
twice recommended and with equal haste twice suspended, had culmi- 
nated in national humiliation The extreme Khilafatists were even more 
dissatisfied, and it seemed doubtful whether they would much longer be 
amenable to his influence In face of opposition of a kind more 
determined than he bad hitherto encountered, Mr Gandhi was com 
pelled to modify in some d^ree the strictness of his Bardoh resolu 
tions While he was successful in saving his face through the 
rnnfir r nattfin iif the Bardoh ban gainst mass civil disobedience, he 
was compelled to accept the position that individual civil 
disobedience, whether defensive or aggressive, might still be 
commenced by permission of the Provincial Congress Comnuttees 
Further, mdividual civil disobedience was defined in a manner 
which made the distmction between individual and mass civil 
disobedience of little practical moment He was also obliged to 
extend his permission r^ardiug picketing to foreign cloth shops as 
well as to liquor shops On these terms, the Bardoh resolntions were m 
name confirmed But whatever compromises Mr Gandhi plight bo 
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compelled to adopt when confronted with the growing xestivene^s of 
various sections of his adherents, he himself was plainly commced m 
his own mind that mass civil disobedience or anythmg equivalent to it 
was for the moment entirely impossible A remarkable feature of the 
political discu<5Sions in the press and on the platform during the next 
few weeks is the entne disappearance of the Delhi resolutions— which 
were quietly dropped by Mr Gandhi — and the re\ ersion to the policy 
outlmed at Bardoh 

Meanwhile the Prince in pursuance of the concluding portion of his 
« itt programme, was journeying northward to 

The Prince a e Delhi From a popular point of view, His Koyal 
Highness’ visits to the capital of the Southern Presidency, to the great 
States of Mysore and Hyderabad, had been uniformly successful At 
Indore he had made the acquaintance of the Ruling Pnnccs of Central 
India, at Gwalior he had been the guest of the Maharaja Sindhia 
At Delhi the non co operators had made a concerted effort to mar the 
enthusiasm which the coming of a momherof the House of Tlind’or 
would normally ha\ e excited , but their efforts were scrion^lj discon 
certed by the publication, a day or two before liis arrnal, of the 
Bardoli resolutions The complete cessation of all aggrcssiae activity 
which these resolutions implied, filled the local enthusiasts with dismay 
Accordinglv, they hesitated to employ their accustomed tactics and 
left the lo} al elements of the population free to obey their own impulses 
In consequence, the Prince’s visit to Delhi, and all tlie functions which 
made up that busy week passed off with the utmost success and brilliance 
From Delhi, he entered the Punjab, where he spent the major portion 
In the North *** reviewing Bcr\mg and pensioned 

soldiers and displaying his keen personal in- 
terest in all matters connected with the j\Tmy Lahore itself ga\ e him 
a welcome hardly second to nnj which ho had rccencd m India The 
non co-operators eecraed for the moment utterly disconccrfod and the 
enthusnsm which innrkwl the Prince’s public functions was nltlo 
unbounded and unquestioned lIis visit to the J^orth'Wtst Frontier 
Proa mce was cquall} successful At Peshawar the hooligan ilcrnent 
in the cit} did their best to mar tbt worm wilconit gnen b\ tlic bulk 
of the inhabitants but their conduct txcitcd nothing but rt probation 
The Afridi tribesmen gaicllis Rosal llighnc'S an enthusiastic rtcep 
tion which was more than crjuiIUd b\ tlic intertst and delight 
diqLave<ll)\ th Yusufrai« at Im\iMt to the Mahiknnd Po-'s Frointhe-o 
northtrn ngions the Prince ttM'ind the I. inted Prf Mnrc* whtnee. 
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after rntnessmg the competition for the Kadir Cup, he passed to- 
Karachi, Trheie H M S “ Renown ” awaited him 

Through the greater part of February, the councils of the non co- 
operators continued to be confused by the 
*^'*Disseasf(M8°”* hghtning change which Mr Gandhi had intro- 
duced so unexpectedly into his campaign 
The Khilafat party, with their clear cut lehgious gnevance alone 
seemed to preserve if not their equanimity, at least their enthusiasm 
Had it not been for the fact that false rumours of British help, pnncipaDy 
financial, to Greece were at the moment exciting the bitterest resent- 
ment among the Khilafatists, xt seems probable that the non co opera- 
tion mo\ ement might have dissolved into a welter of chaos Fierce in 
ternal dissensions broke out between those who saw m Mr Gandhi’s 
latest pronouncement a confession of failure, and those who were 
convinced that it was only necessary to persevere until all his 
aims were realized The strength of Khilafat feeling bowe^ er, con- 
tinued to lend non co operation a formidable appearance But in the 
beginning of ^latch, a considerable sensation was made m Muohni 
circles by the publication of a strongly worded representation bj the 
Go^emment of India to the Home Government Lord Reading’s 
&,dmimstration, with the concurrence of the local Governments and 
Admimstrations, once more laid before His Majesty’s Government 
their conviction of the intensity of the feeling 
OoTeroTOnt’^ Memo- jjj India regarding the necessity for a 
revision of the Treaty of Sevres In parti 
ciilar, they urged upon His Majesty’s Government three pomt't 
as being of the first importance, subject to certain '^feguards 
the evocation of Constantinople , the suzerainty of the Sultan 
over the Holy Places , the restoration to Turkey of Ottoman 
Thrace including Adnanople, and of Smyrna The publication of this 
document, combined with a growing sense of disappointment at the 
faifurc of Mr ftanaAis campaign, prodhcecf a great eifecttrpoif Mosi’mr 
opimon The non co operation movement was in consequence consider- 
ably weakened, since many even of the most ardent Khilafatists began 
to believe that therewas more to be gained by supporting Government 
in Its honest efforts than by adhering to the hitherto infructuous schemes 
of Sfr Gandhi The sensation thus produced began to dispute with 
Mr Gandhi's movement for the first place in public intere«f Almost 
immediately, came another even greater sensation, which completely 
overshadowed the non co operation campaign When the news of 
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Mr Montagu’s resignation, following the publication of the Memoran- 
dum, came to India, a general feeling of appre- 
Hr Rciigna- tension spread over the country It was feared 

lest the disappearance from o£Bce of a Secretary 
of State whose name had been associated even by enemies of the British 
connection, with the utmost friendship and liberality towards Indian 
aspirations, might indicate a determination on the part of the British 
Government to change its angle of vision As soon the circumstances 
of that resignation were known in India the first feeling of apprehension 
graduallv passed awav But the interest excited in all quarters bj the 
manifest desire of Lord Reading s Go\ emment to satisfy Muslim opinion 
, still continued to exist as a factor hostile to Mr Gandhi Indeed by 
alienating from him that Muslim sentiment which had once heen his 
most formidable political a«set, it struck the final blow to his political, 
as opposed to his personal, prestige He had already lost the support 
of man\ of his followers by his refusal to persist m mass civil dis 
obedience He had forfeited the fickle trust of the loner classes by 
lu3 failure to secure Swaraj on the date when they understood him to 
have promised it while to the upper classes the dangers of his 
movement were daily becoming more apparent At this juncture the 
administration decided to order his arrest, which took place on March 
Hr CMdhI ’'”'5 contmpltrtcd, 

but liau been postponed from time to time 
for various reasons In the first place there was a natural reluctance 
to incarcerate a man who, however mistaken might be bis activities, 
was by all widely respected and by millions revered as a saint 
Moreover, he bad consistently preached the gospel of nonviolence, 
and done all that he could to restrain the more impatient^ of his 
followers from embarking upon forcible methods It was further 
impossible to ignore the fact that until a substantml bodv of Indian 
opinion was prepared to support measures against Mr Gandhi’s person 
and until the popular belie! m bis divmc inspiration bad been weakened 
bv the cfllux of time, there was reason to fear that his arrest would 
have been attended with bloody outbreaks m numerous places, by the 
intensification of raanl bitterness, and by the creation of conditions 
in which the now constitution would have little or no chance of 
«uccc'3 That the arrest being well timed, passed ofi peiccfullv, 
should not midead the reader into thinking that it could ha\e been 
effected with equal absence of popular excitement at an earlier period 
It came when ^Ir Gandhi’s political reputation, for reasons already 
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outlined, was at its nadir , when the enthusiasm of his followers had 
reached the lowest ebb , when the public mind of India was engrossed 
with other issues His trial passed off m complete tranquillity The 
Advocate General of Bombay had no difficulty in proving that certain 
articles written by Mr Gandhi, which formed the subject matter of 
the charges, were part of a campaign to spread disaffection openly 
and systematically, to render Government impossible and to over 
throw it Mr Gandhi pleaded guilty In the course of his speech 
he said 

“ And I wish to endorse all the blame that the Advocate General 


Bis Address to the 
Coart 


has thrown on my shoulders in connection 
with the Bombay occurrences, the Madras oc 
cnrrences and the Chauri Chaura occurrences 


Thinking over these things deeply, and sleeping over them night after 
night and evamming my heart I have come to the conclusion that it is 
impossible for me to dissociate myself from the diabolical enmes of 
Ohauti Chaura or the mad outrages of Bombay He is quite right 
when he says that as a man of responsibility, a man having received a 
fail share of education, having had a fair share of experience of this 
world, I should know the consequences of every one of my acts I 
knew them I know that I was playing with ffte I ran the risk and 
if I was set free I would still do the same 1 would be failing in my 
duty if I did not do so I have felt it this morning that I wodd have 
failed in my duty if I did not say all thatl have said here just now 
I wanted to avoid violence, I want to avoid violence Non violence 
13 the first article of my faith It is the last article of my faith Bat 
I had to make my choice , I had cither to submit to a system which I 
consider has done irreparable harm to my country, or incut the nsk of 
the mad fury of my people bursting forth when they understood the 
truth from my lips 1 know that my people have sometimes gone mad , 
I am deeply sorry for it , and I am therefore here to submit not to a 
Agfit penafiy 6ai penally I aa6 ssL he meccy Ida 

not plead any extenuating act I am here therefore to invite and submit 
to the "highest penalty that can be inflicted upon me for what in law is 
a deliberate crime and what appears tome to be the highest duty of a 


Citizen 

The Judge while paying full tnbute to Mr Gandhi a position in the 
eyes of millions of his countrymen emphasised that it was his duty to 
judge him as an individual subject to the law, who had on his own 
admi'^iou broken the law and committed what to an ordinary man 
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must appear to be grave offences again<5t the State “ I do not 
forget,” Bald the Judge, *' that you ha\e con'^istently preached against 
Molence and that 5 0 u have on many occasions as I am ^nllmg to 
bclic\e, done much to prevent violence But having regard to the 
nature of your political teaching and the nature of many of those 
to whom it vas addressed, ho\r you could have continued to believe 
that violence would not he the incMtable consequence it passes mv 
capacitj to understand There arc probably few people in India 
who do not Binccrelv regret that} ou ha\e made it impossible for nn^ 
Go\ eminent to lca\c }ou at libert} But it is so” Mr Gandhi 
was sentenced to six years simple imprisonment 

The sentence like the proceedings which led up to it w as rcceu cd 
inth entire calmness in India Genern! regret was expressed, b\ all 
shades of opinion, that ilx Gandhi had brought upon his owx head a 

Hia CoQTlcllon pumshroent so severe But the rcmo\alof 

this remarkable man from the sphere which 
he had for so long dominated, produced neither disturbance nor 
resentment The fact is that the non co operation moNcment 
was largely paralysed by those internal dissensions which had from 
time to time taxed to the uttermost Mr Gandhi’s authority cicn 
when he was at the height of his reputation The gradual decline m his 
prestige had set them free, so that there was no more cohesion in his 
part} Hindu Muslim differences from the beginning formidable, 

liad recently been emphasised by Muhammadan appreciation of Go^ cm* 
mint’s efforts on behalf of the Khilafat, and b} a growing resentment 
at 3Ir Gandhi’s unfulGllcd promises Extreme Hindu opinion was 
alienated b> his failure to realise Swaraj and to bring Go^c^nmcnt to 
submission The more responsible sections of tl|r population had come 
to realise the anarchical implications of his programme In a word, 
he had lost the confidence of his most formidable supjorters More- 
o\cr, the lengthy period of intcnsi\c agitation was now beginning to 
merge into its natural consequence, apathy and indifference The 
classes were le«s excited, the masses, occupied wnth excellent crops, 
more contented Hence the fortuitous occurrence, fimultnucoiish 
wnth Mr Gandhi s arrest, of Mr Montagu’s resignation was mifiicient 
coiniletolv to o\crshadow the trial and connttion of the famoii" 
Jlahatma 

The disappearance from the political scene of the priucij nl actor in 
the non CO operation movement affords a cons ement opjortunilv for 
rc\ icwnng thcnchicicmcnls of that mosement up to the time of writing 
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It tnll be reabsed from what has been prenou«Iy remarked, that'the~ 
specific items of the non co-operation programme 
SlrmBeVStoa m large measure misoamed The demand 

for the resignation, of titles and honorary 
posts has produced a disappointing response The boycott of Councils 
has inflicted hardship only on the non co-operation patty The boycott 
of law courts, accompamed by the erection of arbitration committees, 
has done nothmg to relieve the congestion of cinl litigation with which 
the Indian law courts are normally burdened The anti drinlr. campaign, 
while responsible for a considerable amount of intimidation and dis 
order, has produced results of httle value to earnest reformers The 
like can be said of the movement for the removol of " untouchabiUty,” 
which, where it did not fad altogether, has resulted m an mcreasmg 
acerbity of caste feeling In the cult of the spinning wheel, some useful 
work was unquestionably performed , but the failure to popularise 
Bimnltaneously hand loom weaving has prevented the campaign for the 
general introduction of home spun cloth from achieving results which 
might otherwise have rewarded it The boycott of foreign doth which 
was favoured fay the support of ceitain Indian Mill owners and by the 
piralysia of piece goods dealers resulting from the exchange deadlock, 
certainly assisted a reduction of cloth imports On the other hand, 
when the present glut of imports is exhausted, fresh orders must soon 
be placed abroad m order to satisfy the Indian demand The efioxt 
to enrol Congress members to the number of 10 millions has not up to 
the time of writing been successful The boycott of educational msti 
tutions has resulted as already mdicated, in the infliction of ruinous 
misery upon thousands of promising b\ es Its services to the cause 
of education, national or otherwise, are negative Mr Gandhi’s one 
conspicuous success, the Tilak Swaraj Fund, was largely di':sipated 
m unproductive fashion upon the volunteer organisations So much 
then for the specific items of the non co operation campaign 

But when we turn to consider the campaign as a whole, it would 

be idle to a^ssert that it was infructuous 
General Kesnlta o! Non- ipiiether the results obtamed are desirable or 
co-operation 

undesirable, will be demonstrated beyond all 
possibility of doubt bj the mere passage of tune But that these 
results are real is no longer open to question. Sir Gandhi s inten 
Bive movement durmg the years 1921 and 1922 has diffused far 
and wide among classes previously obbvious to political considerations, 
a strong negative patriotism bom of race hatred of the foreigner The 
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less prosperous classes both in the town and in the country side have 
become Uroused to certain aspects — even though these be mischievous, 
exaggerated and false — of the existing political situation On the 
whole, this must be pronounced up to the present, the most formidoble 
achie\ ement of the non co operation movement That it has certain 


Damage to the Com* 
mtmit; 


potentialities forgoodwillhemamtamed by many , that it will immensely 
mcrea«e the dangers and difficulties of the next few years can be denied 
by few 

As against this single positne achievement, there has to be set a 
large debit balance Keen Indian critics have 
begun to notice certam disastrous consequences 
to the moral sense of the community 
resulting from the -jiiread of Mr Gandhi s doctrines In the first 
place, the demand for complete and absolute conformity with 
Mr Gandhi’s orders has inevitablv led to certain patent msmcerities 
Many of those who have taken the most prominent part m his 
mo\ ement ha\e failed themselves to give effect to some of his 
most elementary behests Many lawyers who support his campaign 
have failed to sever their connection with active practice Many persons 
who are prominent m preaching the boycott of State educational institn* 
tions, refuse to withdraw their own children therefrom Many of those 
Insincerit preach the removal of untouchahility are 

themsehes notorious for their rigid adherence 
•to the age-long prerogatives of the upper castes Enthusiastic exponents 
to the public of the spuming wheel and of home-spun cloth are found m 
pnvate life clothmg themselves m the finest imported fabrics But this is 
hardly surpnsmg when Mr Gandhi himself, while actively preaching 
the benefits of the simple life, has been himself conspicuous for his 
emplojTnent of every resource of modem civnlisation m the fur- 
therance of his campaign He who has long denounced railways, tele 
graphs and machmery, has ntilised all of them m his rapid and mctcono 
activities Such a contrast between thcorj and practice among those 
who inspire reverence as national leaders cannot but serve to injure 
Corruption. moral sense ol the community Insm 

centy has been rampant hypocrisy so notorious 
as to be self ev ident , added to which, the collection of largo sums of 
monev from the public has produced regrettable effects upon the honesty 
of manj It would be intetMting to know what proportion of the 
Tilak Swaraj Fond was nctusllv at the disposal of those controllmg 
the campaign, and what proportion remained in th'* pockets of tho«e 
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Tvlio were responsible for tie actual collection Specific charges never 
denied, have been brought against the personal integrity of many 
prominent figures m the non co operation movement Mr Mahomed 
All has been asked by the Urdu Press of Upper India to account for no 
fewer than six different funds which ha\e ftom time to tune passed 
I through his hands From the more punctilious leaders of the mo\e 
meat, bitter comments have proceeded on occasion regarding the casual 
audit and perfunctory balance sheets favoured by the local representa 
til es of the Congress Furtheimore, while the non co operation move- 
ment has been m its purest form non \ lolent, tbe character of the props 
Intolerance ganda by which it has been sustamed has 

inevitably led to violent outbreaks The enrol 
ment of local hoobgans and even pubhc women m the ranks of national 
volunteers, besides leadmg to a marked deterioration m the general 
sense of public propriety, has inflicted infinite damage upon the general 
capacity of the commumty for self restraint In consequence, intole 
ranee is rampant, racial hatred supreme 

The time has not yet arrived^ to write the epitaph of tbe non co 
, operation movement It is still conceivable 

oncusion defeats it has recently sustamed will 

result in the diversion of such dismteiested national aspirations as are 
at present overlaid with baser motives, into the noble channels of social 
reform But from the political pomt of view, it would seem that non 
co operation has proved but a negative force, that its revival, if this 
should unfoitimately occur, would be productive only of harm It 
has immensely compheated the progress of the new reforms , it has 
retarded India’s advance towards Vomimoa status , it has smirched her 


reputation m the eyes of the world The tragedy is that a movement 
of this character, which m its origm contamed such considerable 
elements of dismterested patriotism, should have been diverted mto 
activities which have fostered anarchy, inflamed racial hatred and 
produced infinite, though it mav be trusted, temporary, damage to 
India’s potentialities for political development 

Durmg the closmg scenes of Mr Gandhi s activities, the reformed 
Councils were givmg renewed testimony of their capacity as instruments 
of political advance The Delhi s^ion of the Indian Legidature began 
m the middle of January After adopting an address of welcome to 
His Hoyal Highness the Prmce of "Wales, and an address of congratular 
tion to Her Boyal Highne«s PxmeessMary, both Chambers devoted 
themselves to a long list of highly important public bi^mess Amot^ 
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-the most dramatic debates of the se&sion was that initiated m the Legis 
lative A^embly on hit Isvrat Saran’s motion 
Tiie for the immediate abandonment of the so- 

• called “ xept^sive ” policy of Government 

Tliose who attached this policy based their contention on the belief that 
It was merely agg^a^ atmg the critical condition of India by supplying 
further fuel to the flames of non co-operotion On the other hand, 
its supporters emphasised the difference between constitutional and 
unconstitutional agitation, maintammg that if Go\ ernment, to 
combat those outlaws who were at war with it, had adopted certain 
measures, tho^e measures could not be pilloried as repressive On the 
Go\ ernment side. Sir William Vincent and Dr Saptu made convincing 
and forceful speeches which produced a great effect upon thq^ Assembly 
The Home llember mentioned that during the year 1921, the military 
had been called out 47 times to suppress serious disorders , while 
during the last three months of that year, their assistance was evoked 
no fewer than 20 times The House, he said, should ponder over its 
rcsponsibihtv and see that consistently with its allegiance to the 
Crown, It did not deliberately encourage those who intended to 
overthrow Government by all possible means The tenor of the 
debate showed conclusively that tho majority of the House was 
behind Government Both the original motion and various amendments 
to It were decisively negatived Tho Council of State endorsed 
the AssembU’s approval of tho policy of tho Executive by rejecting 
a motion for a session of the two Houses to settle tho Imes of a Hound 
Table Conference rurther evidence of the serious manner in which 


majority of ilerabers of the Legislature realised their responsibility 
during the critical juncture which confronted the country was 
provided when one member of the iVssembly moved o resolution asking 
the ^ iceroy to release the All Brothers Sir William Vincent, m the 

.. course of a crushing replv, gave a detailed 

The All Brotbc-» . \ , ... 

account of tho manner m v^hicU the two btoth-rt 


had been coasistcntly hostile to Government, had promote<l Han* 
Ishmism, and had opposed the ideas of true nationalism During the 
great war and m tho Afghan war, eaid Sir William Vmccat the one idea 
of the< men had been to support and encourage tho King's r*nerates 
After th^ir release from internment bv Uoyal clemency, they had bc"3 
earning on a ccasekss campaign in the direction of violence The 
grav e character of their oil nee n seducing troopi and their past conduct 
made them enlirtlv unworthy of couaidcration So great was th*' effect 
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produced by tlxis speech that although the resolution had at first received 
the support of certain "Muhammadan members not one of them recorded 
hi3 \ ote m its favour, and it was nnammously defeated Among other 

^ . pressing questions which were taken up by 

Other Questions ^ t. 

the Legislature, mention may be made of a 

message of confidence m Mr Slontagu which was despatched at the 
request of the non-official members of the Legislative Assembly On 
a subsequent occasion when the Secretaiy of State’s resignation was 
known the Assembly adopted a resolution expressmg its deep regret 
at tbe event and ita profound sense of gratitude for services which ' 
he had rendered to India and the Empue From the Government 
benches the speeches were mainly directed to the task of dissipatmg 
any apprehensions which might csist that Hr Montagu’s resignation 
implied a change m the policy of His Majesty's Government In the 
Council of State emphasis was also laid upon Mr Montagu’s services 
to the Khdafat cause 

IVhile the debates in both Houses upon questions of urgent public 
interest displayed the general support of the elected members of Gov- 
ernment 3 policy, certain members both of the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of State 
showed themselves most anxious to enlarge 
in every wav the powers of the respective bodies On the other 
hand certain other members were oolv prepared to lend cautious 
and discruninating support to such projects Illjstrations of 
both att tnde> as now the one and now tbe other section predominated, 
are readilr forthcoming \ h\elv debate tool place on a resolution 
recommending tbe Governor General to abolish the dist notion 
between \otable and noa\otiblc items — a step which according 
to one of tw o possible interpretations of a certain section of the Govern 
ment of India Act seemed within his competence This resolution 
was earned , and when it was announced that the law officers of the 
Clroira bstd it was xu?s wj/bm iJba rmopetenm of fin Go j rmor 

General to declare as votable those items which had bj statute been 
declared non votable there was considerable disappointment among 
the non official members On the other hand in the Council of State 
a re‘5olution for the introduction of the practice of \oting an 
address after the ‘speech from the Throne — that is, after the ^ icerov’s 
opcech at the boginnmg of the session — ^wos rejected for the majority 
of the Hou e were convinced by the Home Member’s exposition of 
the constitutional difficulties raised by the demand In another dircc- 
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tioa also, the constitutional sense of the Council prevailed over the 
enthusiasm of certain of its members A motion for the election of 
India s representatives to the Imperial and other International Con 
ferences, was rejected, when it was pomted out that not onl} was there 
no precedent for sending representatives elected bjthe Legislature to a 
Conference where various Powers entered into negotiations but that the 
propo«al was of itself impossible under the Government of India Act 
In the Assembly moreover a resolution on broadly similar lines met a 
like fate On ^e other hand despite the opposition of the official 
benches a resolution for associating Standing Committees with certain 
departments of the Government of India for the purpose of enabbng 
non officials to understand the inner workings of the Government 
departments was adopted Towards the end of the session, however, 
Gov ernment accepted a proposal that the functions of the Fmance 
Committee should be ao d efin ed as to include the scrutiny of nil proposals 
for new votable expenditure the sanction of allotments out of lump 
grants, the suggestion of retrenchment and economy in expenditure, 
and the general assistance of the Finance Department when advice 
was sought This further enlarged the powers of the Standmg Fmance 
Committee trhich has now become a very important bod) 

Matters financial, indeed, occupied a large share of the attention of 
... both Houses As will be apparent m the 
* Badge? ^ * subsequent chapter, the disastrous Budget for 

1922 23 seemed to tlircatcn a repetition of the 
danger of deadlock, which bad been avoided a ) ear previously through 
the moderation of the new Parliament ^Yhen the general discu«i3i0D 
on the budget took place, it revealed remarkable unnmmity among 
all the non-official members of the Assembly, both European and 
Indian The financial policy of Govcniincnt was subjected to severe 
attack, and there were vigorotu and repeated demands for retrench 
ment Many suggestions, some of a drastic character, wire put 
forward for the reduction of the heavy item of military expenditure 
On the officnl side, it was pomted out that the succcssiv e deficits during 
past years were not due to extravagance on the part of Government, 
and m particular, the military expenditure was defended m forcible 
manner The general line taken bv the Assembly was much more 
determined than that of last jear The members, non official 
European as well ns Indian, were not satisfied with the econornica 
hitherto m administration They demanded the appoint 

PjA-tOv t ictii enttrt ’’oent Committee — a point upon which Government 
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met their views — and meanwhile they refused to \ote more than 20 
crores (£20 millions) of new taxation out of the total demand of 29 crores 
(£29 millions) On the demands forindnidual grants reductions were 
made which totalled something under a crore of rupees (£1 million) 
The rmance Bill was amended in such fashion as to exclude the proposed 
increase m salt clutj in cotton excise m dnby on machmeij and on 
cotton piece goods A new clause was added providmg for the amend 
meat of the Indian Paper Currency Act of 1920 which will haie the 
effect of removing for 2 years from the 1st of April 1921 the obligation 
to utilise interest derived from securities in the Paper Currency Reserve 
m cancelling such securities The net result of the changes introduced 
b} the Assembly has been to lea\ e a total unco\ ered deficit of slightly 
o\er 9 crores of rupees (£9 millions) The supplementary estimates 
which came up on the 1st of March were sanctioned after some slight 
discussion To these proceedings particular interest is lent by the fact 
that Lord Reading did not exercise the Qoiernor Generals power of 
‘certifying the rinauce Bill while the Government did not employ its 
emergencj powers for the restoration of excised items The Legislature 
IS thus left to face the consequences whether for good or for Ul of its 
own action a procedure which cannot fail still further to confirm the 
growing sense of responsibihtj which distinguishes the majorit> of 
members 

The manner in which the Budget was treated b} the Legislatiie 
Coxnmeats As«emblj and the Council of State evoked 

considerablocnticism from thepressin England 
as well as from certain sections of the press in India But responsible 
public opinion in India Las for some time been pressing upon the autho 
rities the nece'^sitj for retrenchment The Assembly m conseguence 
found much effects e support for its position — support which was by no 
means confined to the Indian edit^ newspaper^ That this position 
will invoB e the admimstration m considerable difficulties m the course 
fie carrenC financiaf yvar cannot 6e deured bat it is ta be keped 
not without confidence that as soon as the Legislature shall ha\ e been 
satisfied by the Report of the Retrenchment Committee that all pos 
Mbic economie'? have been effected in the administration, it will have 
no scruples m voting the taxation ncce'>'5ary to meet essential expcndi 
ture 

Racial question® continued to excite deep interest in the Central 
Legislature Resolutions were put forward to 
et csiness accelerate the recruitment of Indians for the 

t 
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All India services Considerable attention vras de\ oted to tbe recruit- 
ment of Indians for the Indian Marine as well as for technical pro- 
fessions of vanous kinds The position of Indians abroad aroused 
considerable comment and Government were again urged to press the 
Indian standpoint upon the Home authorities Both the Lcgislatne 
Assembly and the Council of State devoted attention to discussing 
various resolutions designed to improve the industrial condition of the 
country The suggestion, that m so far as possible, the 150 crores 
1£150 millions) which were to be set aside for the rehabilitation of the 
railways during the next 5 j cars should be spent in India, \s as accepted 
by Government It was agreed that India should participate in the 
British Empire Exhibition in London m 1924, and adequate funds were 
prov idcd for the purpose Questions of public health and social reform 
were also discussed, as a result of resolutions uhich will bo dealt with 


more full} in another place The Delhi session of the Legislature was 
happily notable for the continuance of cordial relations between Gov- 
ernment and the elected members Further, despite the deep interest 
displayed in racial questions, the division list was very rarely arranged 
on racial lines The European non oQicials were by no means 
found mv anably in the Government lobby— a fact which certain critics 
ca^metn ol tt,, StMioD ■“ to appreewte ot its true 

Significance The grow tb of the patty system cs* 
posed Government to occasional difficulty , but, on the other hand, 
often enabled the officials to turn the scale according as the} threw 
their wcightin support of the Democratic party, or of its rival, the 
National party — a promising creation of this sc««ion Sober, even 
conservative, opinion was b} no means absent , and Government has 
on man} occasions been able to secure substantial support for 
a good case The majority of members seemed to realise full} that a 
deadlock was to the interests of no one and appeals to their sense of 
tcsponsibiht} were almost olvv a} s effective In short, despite all diffi 
Cultics, the new constitution is securing incrca“ing support, and la} mg 
the foundations of a real sense of responsibibt} among those who arc 
engaged in working it 

Before the Delhi session of the Indian Legislature came to a close, 
Tbe Royal VWl Highness the Frincc of ^\alcs had 

left the counti} A\hile from manv points 
of view it is regrettable that dunog his visit the jiolitica! condition of 
India should have been so disturbed, jet there arc certain compensa- 
tions which should not be omitted from any attempt to estimate the 
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efiects of his tour His Royal Highness has seenlndia at a tunc when 
the ebb and flow of political currents have arrested attention* he has 
acquired a knowledge of her conditions which cannot fad to be of the 
utmost value in the future He has learned, at first hand and from his 
own experience, of her difficulties, of her aspirations, and of her 
uneasiness These expenencescan but bear fruit in the exercise of that 
full measure of sympathy and interest which has ever characterised the 
feehngs of the British Crown towards the Indian Empire His Royal 
Highness took many opportumties of appraising for himself the work 
done by the civil services of India and of discussmg with officers 
the conditions and difficulties m which thdr task is performed This 
sympathy from one, whose motto is “ I serve ” and who, though worn in 
Empire tra\ el and service, did not spare himself by deferring his visit to 
India who, while m India, carried out the purposes of his journey with 
steadfast de^otlon and scrupulous care, cannot fail to inspire and 
hearten the Public Services of India It would be idle to deny that 
the misguided attempts of the non co operators to boycott His Eojal 
Highness have produced a serious effect upon public opinion not 
merely in the United Hingdom, but also in America These attempts 
have been considered, not unreasonably, as a dehberate afiiont to 
tbe Majesty of the Crown and to the person of one who has made 
himself beloved m every country he lias visited But, as His Royal 
Highness has himself said from time to time, the inmost heart 
of India remains sound and loyal In him the real, the funda 
mental India has secured an interpreter who wd] be able to make 
plam to the world her difficulties and the manner in which she is 
facing them HisMsithas aroused an interest in Indian afiaus among 
the people of Great Britain such as has never been known before , 
and this interest has been awakened at the very moment when India 
most needs sympathy, tinderstanding, and assistance 

Space would fail were we to attempt to indicate in any detail the 
manifold public activities which characterised 
Tho PiiMm AclWlto His Royal Highness" Indian tour It must 
suffice to summarise in the briefest possible maimer, some of their imme 
diate effects His visits to the Indian States must be accounted an 
Imperial a«set of the utmost importance Only a Member of the House 
of Windsor can umte the Ruling Pnnees ond Cffiicfs of India in common 
loj alty with the people who live m Bnti«'h Territory The tic wlucli 
holds these Princes to the Throne must incvitabl> be largely one of 
•• allegiance to the person of the King Emperor His Royal Highness’ 
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personal chano, spoxt'iiiiaii5liip> and Ins frank comradeship, have 
proved a direct inspiration toinan\ Indian Ruler-' Thev have helped 
to bind the Indian State- m do er lopaltv to the Bntieh Throne, and 
in doing «o, to bind them m do er comradeship to British India 
Outside the States, m the cour-e of his travels imong the direct 
subject of the K< ng Emperor the Pnnce has performed irorl 
of the utmost value to the Empire Hi* gracious replie- to the 
addre-sea of welcome pre ented to him bv the Legislative CounciL 
Centrai and Provincial his interviews with the Indian Slinisfers 
and ilembers of Council , his keen mtere-t m democratic institution 
have combined to give a considerable impetus to the Reforms He ha« 
raued tho e now engaged in working the new constitution m the social 
estimation of their countrymen , he has provided them with additional 
impiration , he has added to their sen'e of responsibility Amonc 
other classes of the commumly, aUo his work has been equallv bene- 
6cent Substantial elements of societv, so important from the stabilis 
ing influence thci eiert upon their countrymen— local notable*, leadme 
merchants, important landholder — haicreceivedadditional encourace* 
meat in their lovaltv Large numbers of the lower classes, both from 
town and country sjde who have come into contact with him have 
takenaway into then humble homesonimpression of His Royal Highne 
giaeiotts pcfsonalitr which will endure throngbout their lii e« Farthcr» 
to the Armv and to the Police, those great orgamsations upon which 
the e^t3bb«hed order of all States ultimately depcnch, lus iisit has been 
an unuuxed jo) Quite apart from the encouragement which his 
gracious interest has gii en to service men of all ranks, mam pensioner- 
gathered from Milages far and wide, have taken back with them an 
in pinng recollection of this gallant vounc Prince, who speaks to them 
in their own tongue and displavs so livcli and so cntireli human an 
interest in their welfare Unmistakable feehncs of pride ha^e beer 
arou cd m thousnnds- of hearts at the feeling that thev are one in com 
radc-hip-at arms with their future King Emperor Einafl’v, upon the 
non co*opcmtion moiement itself, the Msit of Hi® Roval Highncs'^ 
I as not been without effect Before he left there was a general growiu-' 
feeling amonc the substantial classe- of the population that the out 
racreou. conduct of the non co-operators had disgraced India * fair 
fame The fact that His Royal Highness' programme was carried out 
in detail despite the loudli proclaimed efforts of the non co-opcrafion 
1 ader- has no* failed to j rove a severe «et back to their claims On 
tlie whole it mav be said that Ills Roval Ilichness’ vi-it to India Iia- 
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been an laspinug example to every subject of His Slajesty the lung 
Emperor, and for this reason alone, bas proved of notable service to tie 
Empire Of His Hoyal Highness’ own feelings, hia Farewell 3Iea«age 
gives evidence 

“ I bid farewell to India to-day with feelings of the deepest regret 
I pride the hand of friendship which India has extended to me and 'hall 
ei er treasure the memories of my first visit in future years By God s 
help I may now hope to view India, her Princes and peoples with an 
understanding eye Jly gathered tnow ledge will, I trust, assist me to 
read her needs aught and xnll enable me to approach her problems with 
s> mpathj , appreciate her difficulties and appraise her achievements 
It has been a wonderful experience for mt to see the provmces 
and States of India and to watch the machinery of the Government 
with interest I have noted signs bf expansion and development, 
on every side It has been a great privilege to thank the Princes and 
peoples of India for their efforts and sacrifices on behalf of the Empire 
m the great war and to renew my acquaintance with her gallant fighting 
forces Finally my warmest thanks ate due to Your Escellencj , to the 
officials of your Government and to the Prmces and peoples of India 
by whose cordial assistance I have been helped at every stage of my 
journey to secure m> cherished ambition I undertook this journey to 
seeandknowlntliaandtobeknownby her Your Excellency’s welcome 
at the outset and the encouragement which I have constantly received 
on vll hands since landing in India has given me heart for the task I 
hav e received continuous proofs of devotion to the throne and the person 
of the King Emperor and on my return to England it will be my pnvulege 
to con\ ev these assurances of loyalty to His Imperial Jlajestj I trust 
that my sojourn in this country miy hav e helped to add some grams to 
that great store of mutual trust and regard and of de'ure to help each 
other which must ever form the foimdvtion of India’s well being On 
my part I will only say that if the memones which I leave behind m 
India arehali as precious as those I takeawayl mayindeedfeel that my 
visit has brought us closer together That India maj progress and 
prosper IS my earnest prajer I hope it may be my good fortune to 
see Indiaagamintheyearsto come — Edward P " 

To which His Excellency the Viceroy repbed 

" The heart of India will be stirred fav Your Royal Highne s’ message 
offaiewell Youcametolndiaonanembassy of good wiIl,theyouthfuI 
heir to the Throne, a veteran soldier of the King, India’s friend You 
leave Indiahaving won India’sheart.forroad tothe heart of people lies 
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throughknowledge and sympathy. Fromthedayyou landed in India 
you set yourself to gain the one Providence has endowed you with the 
other. Long will the memory of your embassy live in India’s heart. 
On behalf of the Princes, peoples and oflScials of India I thank Your 
Eoyal Highness and express for myself and them our particular gratifi* 
cation that Your Royal Highness hopes to see India again in the future. 
For myself and them I wish you God-speed, all happiness until we 
again have the inestimable privilege of welcoming Your Royal High- 
ness to India.” 



CHAPTER V. 

India’s Economic Position. 


As was the case m tormer Ifepofts, it mil he necessary to pre 
raise the account of Indio’s economic life duiing 
EaglMd ” period under review hy some indication of 

the general conditions regulating the finances of 
the country Trom the extenial aspect, we may notice that India has 
large commitments in London, in payment for which a sum averaging 
o\er £23 million sterling is annually required The major portion 
of this sum IS interest on capital lent to India for purpose of internal 
de^Iopment Ongmally borrowed at a lower rate, in most cases about 
3| per cent , it now brmgs to the Indian Exchequer a retum of approxi 
mately 7 per cent Another item is the annual remittonce m payment 
for Government stores of a hind which could not hitherto he obtained 


in India This head is destined gradually to disappear with India s 
iDcrea«mg mdustnal development, of which an account will be gl^eu 
in subsequent pages Finally come the payments made to England 
for the leave allowance of State servants, end for their pensions after they 
have left India Until latelj this annual remittance to London included 
the charges for the maintenance of the whole of the India Office , but as 
a result ol the changed relations between India and England consequent 
upon the declaration of August 20th, 1917, a portion of the India Office 
IS now a charge upon the British Exchequer In substitution for this 
however, comes the cost of mamtaining the Indian High Commi'^sioner, 
who discharges functions in England similar to tho'^e discharged 
by the High Commissioners of the self governing Dominions 

Tutmng now to the internal aspect of India’s finance®, we must 
note that a large proportion of the revenue® 
Cenltal toytatial Governmeat of India is demed not 

from taxation, but from such sources as land 
revenue, opium, railways, forests and irrigation The country being 
still m the mam agncultural Indian revenues are always largely in 
fluenced by the character of the Beacon Up to the time of the Montagu 
Chelmsford Eeforms the Budget of the Government of India was made 
{ 119 ) 
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to include the transactions of the local Governments, the revenues 
enjoyed by the latter being mainly derived from sources of mCome 
shared between themselves and the Gov ernment of India The Central 
Government out of these incomings was responsible for defence charges, 
for the upkeep of railways posts and telegraphs, for the payment of 
interest on debt, and for the home charges The provinces from their 
income met the expenses connected with land revenue and general 
admimstration, with forests, police, courts and jails, with education and 
with medical services Charges for irrigation and ordinary public works 
were common both to the Central and to the Provincial Governments 
This state of afiairs has passed away as a re&ult of the changes intro 
duced by the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms 
Sepata ion authors of the Reforms had urged the 

necessity of complete separation between the finances of the Central 
Government and those of the various Provincial Governments Their 
mam recommendations were that no bead of revenue should continue 
to be divided , that land revenue, irrigation, excise and judicial «tamps 
should be completely provmciabzed , and that income tax and general 
stamps should become central heads of revenue Inasmuch as under 
this rearrangement the Government of India would lose heavilv, the 
scheme proposed that contributions should be lev ii d on the provinces to 
make up the deficit As was related m last year’*! report, a Committee 
was appointed in January 1920 to investigate the financial relations 
between the new Central and Provincial Governments The Com 
mittee proposed that receipts from general stamps should be credited 
to the provinces and not to the Central Government, and suggested a 
plan by which the Provincial Governments were to contribute Rs *^83 
lakhs (£9 83 millions) to the Central Government m 1921 22 The stand 
ard contribution of each Prov incc wa.j aUo fixed as proportion of the total 
contribution necessary tnal e good the deficit of the Gov ernment of 
India This proportion was 19 per cent from Bengal, 18 pel cent 
itom ^ne Oniteii "Provinces , 17 per cent, from Madras , 13 per cent 
from Bombay , 10 per cent from Bihar and Oris«a , 9 per cent from 
the Punjab , per cent from Burma , 5 per cent from the Central 
Provmces , and 21 per cent from Assam The Committee recom 
mended that contribution should be adjusted to this standard per 
centage by ecjual increments, contributions extending ov er a period of 
7 years Theses commendations were not accepted in full bj the 
Joint Select Comn. ttee of Both Houses of Parliament It was finally 
settled that from the year 1922 23, a total contribution of £9 83 
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millions (Es 9S3 lakhs), or such smaller sum as may be determined 
b> the Governor General m Council, shall be paid bj the local 
Governments, pxoMsion bemg made for reduction when the Go^e^nor 
General in Council fixes as the total amount o£ the contribution 
a sura smaller than that payable m the preceding year 
Unfortunately, during the course of the period under re\ieiv, 
the Provincial Go\ernmcnts, m common with the Central Government, 


Underwent financial disaster Their expenditure was on the up grade, 
and the non*co operation agitation, to which reference has been made 
m previous chapters had a bineful effect on some of their items of reve* 
uue, such as exci‘>e and stamps It is therefore not astonishing that in 
most, if not all, proimces, there grew up a strong feeling against the 


DtfflcQlHea at Adiosioeat 


S} stem of pro\ locial contributions which was an 
integral feature of the financial arrangements 


under the reformed constitution This feeling was most vocal m 


Bengal and Madras Though the Central Government could not con- 
template with an} <iatisfaction the loss in their reieuues entailed by 
the remission or reduction of anj contributions— since, as mil shortly 
be apparent, their oun financial position was itseU precarious — yet it 
was felt that the case of Bengal was peculiar Indeed, the Joint 
SeleH Committee on the Goxernment of India ket had in their 


report special!) stated that — 

“ The Coraimttec desire to add their recognition of the peculiar 
financial difficulties of the Presidency of Bengal which they accordingly 
commend to the special coa’»idcration of the Government of India ” 

In the course of the year under review, the question was taken up bv 


^ , the Bencal Legislative Council which sent a 

ucession o enfa deputation to His Erccllency the kjeero) to 
explam the difficulties of the Provmce In the September se^'^ion of 


the Indian Legislativ e Assembly, a Bcsolution was moved b) the Finance 
Member, recommending the remission of tlie Bengal contribution for 
*1 period of three 5 ears This was accepted by the Assemblv which 
felt that for pobtical reasons, if for no other, it was advisable to help 
Bengal m her distress This concession naturally led to similar demands 


itom other Provinces, Madras bemg exceptionally vociferous m her 


insistence on a tevnsion of her contnbution This second demand pro- 


duced no effect for the moment, since it had by this time become clear 
that the finances of the Central Government were «uch as to make 


it utterly out of the question to reduce provincial contributions It is 
tins financial position which we must now proceed briefly to explam 
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As has already been stated, the year 1921 22 was the first year of the 
new order of things, m which Central and 
DifacuUies o! the^Central provincial finances were completely separate 
ovemmen Budget of the Central Government 

anticipated a serious deficit which had to be made good by increased 
taxation As mentioned m last year’s Report, the new legislatures 
were faced at the outset of their career with proposals for taxation 
necessary to cover an anticipated deficit of more than Es 18 crores (£18 
milhons) As has already been related, they pro^ed equal to their 
responsibilities and accepted, with few modifications, the propo'ab of 
Government TLe additional taxation was mostly under Customs, 
and included an increase of the general ad talorem duty from 7^ per 
to 11 per cent and a special duty of 20 per cent on luxuries like motor 
cars, silks and the like It was hoped that these measures would leave 
a small surplus Unfortunately, the close of the year 1920 found India 
bearing her share of a imiversal depression of trade The exchange 
\alue of the rupee had fallen to la 5Jd, or just half the maximum 
recorded earlier in that year In consequence, importers found them 
selves seriously placed m paying for goods ordered when exchange 
was high, and their difficulties were accentuated by the umversal slump 
in prices and the falling off m local demand Exporters were also hard 
hit , for although a low rate of exchange naturall) fa\ ours export trade 
the existence of heavy stocks m foreign countries purchased at high 
prices checked any tendency towards a revival of order's It wa» m 


Trade Depression atmosphere of trade depression that the 

^ Budget for the year 1921 22 was put forward 
The estimates allowed for a defimte retardation in the normal growth 
which the revenues might otherwise ha\e been expected to exhibit 
But it was impossible to foresee that the depression of trade would 
reach such dismal depths, or that its consequences would react so disas 
trously upon the Indian finances The position was complicated both 
bj internal and external factor" As to the former, the effects of the 
poor monsoon of 1920 contmued to show therasehes throughout the 
jear 1921 The price of wheat rose to almost unexampled figures 
with the result that the Gor emment of India was forced not ouh to con 
tmue the embargo on the export of wheat, but abo to encourage heavy 
importations Labour troubles at the collieries curtailed the raisings of 
coal , and the service of the railways could only be maintained bv pur 
chase of foreign coal at greatlj increased expenditure with detrimental 
effect on the trade balance Moreover the conditions of the country 
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-the period July September 1931 collapsed with the catastrophic fall of 
the mark in October, and had fallen in December to only Ks i crore 
(£0 5 millions) India’s exports which had reached their height wth 
Rs 31 crores (£31 millions) m March 1920 had declined to Es 18 crores 
(£18 millions) in March 1921, and reached their lowest point in June of 
that same year with Rs IG crores (£16 millions) There was indeed a 
Teco\ery to 21 crores (£21 millions) m December 1921 , but on the whole, 
greatly reduced as has been the scale of India’s imports, there was a 
total trade balance against her of 33 crores (£33 millions) for the ten 
months ending Januar) 1922 

The Budget estimates of 1921 22, as finally passed, proMded for a 
small surplus of Rs 71 lakhs (£0 71 millions) the 
Fate ol the^ndget, 1921- nicluding new taxation being estimated 

at Rs 128 3 crores (£128 3 millions) and the ex 
pcnditure at just o^ er Rs 127 5 crores (£127 5 railhons) But at the end 
of the financial year 1921 22 it was estimated that the re\emie had 
fallen short of expectation by more than Rs 20 crores (£20 millions) 
There was an estimated falling ofl of Rs 4 23 crores (£4 25 millions) 
under Customs Income ta'C was, it was thought, short by Rs 90 lakhs 
(£0 9 millions) Salt fell by roughly the same figure, and Opium by i 
little less Receipts under Railwaj showed a figure of Rs 83 crores (£83 
millions) instead of Rs 87 crores (£87 millions), but far wor«e than 
the decline of gross traffic receipts was the increase in working expendi 
ture Largely owing to short raisings of coal, and the con'^equent 
supplementing of the home suppl) b} heavy purchases abroad, the total 
excess of working expenses over the budgeted figure was R" 7 25 crores 
(£7 25 millions) Allowing further for some falling off in the receipts 
the total worsening of the railway budget was no less than Rs 13 crores 
(£13 millions) Under Posts and Telegraphs, the gross re^enue was 
about Rs 1 6 crores (£1 5 millions) less than was anticipated Both 
these two commercial departments were worked at a loss to the 
general tax payer during the year imder review Nor did the acute 
financial position of the Government of India depend merely upon 
decreased revenue There were certain heavy additions, amounting 
to more than Rs 14 crores (£14 miUions) in expenditure Under this 
bead the heaviest items were the cost of operations in Wazinstan, 
-which amounted to Rs 2 75 crores (£2 75 millions) more than had been 
anticipated , and loss under exchange, which had to be taken at the 
heavy figure of Rs 5 75 crores (£5 75 imllious) more tlian in the Budget 
Accordmgly, the total deficit with which the Government of India 
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IS as faced amounted to no less than Es 34 crores (£34 millions) 

_ , . I ^ L There was, further, reason to belies e that a 

Proposals to meet Deficit. , r . u *. , , 

similar deficit would occur next year, but lor 
extra taxation Under these circumstances, as already related, Goi ern- 
ment determined to meet the deficit by means of an mcrease m the rail- 
way passengers’ fares : in postal rates : m general customs duty . in 
cotton excise • in duty on sugar, on machinery, on matches, salt, and 
articles of luxury Income tax and super-tax were also to be raised 
This ne^N taxation was expected to yield 29 crores of rupees (£29 millions), 
leaving an uncovered deficit of neatly 3 crores of rupees (£3 millions) 
As V. e have already noticed, the Indian Legislature put forward insistent 
demands for retrenchment and so modified'the taxation proposals that 
they co\ered only 20 crores of rupees (£20 millions) out of the total 
demand of 29 crores (£29 millions) 

In budgeting for a deficit, the Central Government had many com- 
panions m misfortune Taking the Pxo\inces as a whole, it may be 
said that the majority of them are working to a deficit At the begin- 
ning of the year 1921-22, the total Provincial balance amounted tb 
Es 1610 crores (£1010 millions), while at the end of the j ear, the* 
aggregate balances are expected to be only 5 5 crores (£6 D millions), 
even after allowing for the various loans which several Provincial Govern 
ments have raised or will be raising dutmg the two years, and aUo for 
the proceeds of extra taxation which several Proxmees are imposing 
for their own purposes It was obviously impossible for the Central 
Government, m view of its own financial position, to reduce the Pro- 
\incial contributions But m view of the difficulties which each local 
Government had to face, the Government of India considered that the 
time had come to discuss the whole position The financial officials 
of each local Government were therefore invited to a Conference, 
which was held m April 1922, m order to discuss both the general 
position regardmg the provincial conttibutions and also the problems 
which each Province has to face in the matter of financmg capital out- 
laj' on iingation and other schemes for which the Provinces are now 
responsible 

Both for the Government of India and for the Provincial Govern- 
ments, as will be apparent fiom vrhat has been 

General Situation. jg2i 22 has been difficult and 

disappointing Nor is there yet a dear promise of the eailj lifting of 
the clouds which v eiled the financial horizon One fact stands out m 



General Statement oj the Revenue and Expenditure charged to 



Accounts, 

J019 1920 ■ 

Revised 
Estimate, 
1920 1 921. 

Budget 
Estimate, 
1921 1922 

RiVENUE — 

Principal Heads of Revenue — 

Customs . ... 

R 

21,46,09,935 

B 

32,37,80,000 

’ R 

37,73,28,000 

Taxes on lacozae .... 

22,43.41,180 

19,77,76,000 

18,58,07.000 

Salt ..... 

5.70,83,914 

6,14,93,000 

7,00.66,000 

Opium . . 

4,55,61,793 

3,62,31,000 

3,72,83,000 

Other Heads .... 

2,28,51.068 

2,34,01,000 

2,44,80.000 

Total Pei'scital Heals . 

56,45,07,890 

64.26,83,000 

69,49,66,000 

Railvaye . Het Receipts . 

31,76,99,344 

25,69,32,000 

27,25,63,000 

Imgation « Xet Receipts 

1 4,77,674 

4,23.000 

4,24.000 

Posts and Telegraphs. Het 
Receipts. 

2.95,81,944 

1,68,64,000 

2,08,74,000 

Debt Secnoes .... 

4,22,99,265 

3,74,30,000 

3,49,09,000 

Civil Admuustmtioa . 

62,16,607 ' 

76,08,000 

76,35,000 

Currency, ilmt and Evcbange 

5.71,29,369 

2,66,06,000 

49,73,000 

Buildings, Roads, and I 

Uiacellaneos Poblic Im ' 

piovementa 

10,04,444 

11,42,000 

10,38,000 

Miscellaneous .... 

1,74.58,075 

2,13,00,000 

7,52,76,000 

Military Receipts ... 

3.00,52,245 

3,37,02,000 

4,11,10,000 

ContnbuUoua and Assign. . 

ments to the Central Gov- 
eminent by Provincial Gov. 
emments. 

9,83.00,000 

9,83,00.000 

12,93,76,000 

Total Revenue . 

1.17,37,26.657 

1,14,48,90,000 

1,28,31,43,000 

Dzricrr . . 

20,81.89.830 

20,45,79.000 


' TOTAL 

1,38,19,16,487 

1.34.04,69,000 

1,28,31,43,000 




i?ei€mic of the Central Goienvmtnt, tn India and tn England 



Acconnta, 
1919 19tO 

Eeviaed 
Estimate, 
1920 1921 

Budget 
Estimate, 
1921 1922. 

Expekditube — 

» 

n 

H 

Direct Demands cn the 
EcTennes 

3,50,93.737 

3,90,86,000 

4,93,61,000 

Eailirays , Xaterest and 

Miscellaneous Charges 

j 17.93,07.900 

21,13.94,000 

23.17,13,000 


18,19,363 

11,97,000 

11,76,000 

Posts and Telegraplia Capital 

Account 

00,13.981 : 

1,73,40.000 

98,02,000 

Debt Semees . . 

13,58,93,617 

13,77,38,000 

13,08,61,000 

CiTil Adsuuitratios . . . 

8,00,01,809 

9,18.90.000 

8,43,18,000 

Currenc;^, Mmt and Exchange . 

96.60.031 

3,77,06,000 

1 4,18,80,000 

Buildings, Beads and Miscella 
neous Fubbo Improvements 

1,49,89,301 

1 

1.78,16,000 j 

1 1,51,11,000 

Miscellaoeous . . , 

' 3,99,99,390 

4,52,34,000 j 

4,24,37,000 

Military Services .... 

87,25,32,543 

74,36,79,000 

66,31,10,000 

Miscellaneous adjostzoeats 

bctvecQ the Central and 
Provincial Governments 

63,24,000 

1 

63,24,000 

62,84,000 

TdTXI, ESPEVDirtFBB 

Chabgeo to Bevehue 

1 1 

1,3E^10,16,487 ^1,34,94,69,000 l! 

1,27,60,43,000 

♦ Stopxes . . • 

i 


71,00,000 

TOTAL 

1.38,19.16,487 ^1,34,94,69,000^1 

) f 

,28 31.43,000 
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prominence, and it is the o\erwhelming importance to India’s trade 
and exchange of world factors o\cr which she has no control An} 
attempt to devise a remedy as if India was ft separate entity, divorced 
from world conditions, seems to be doomed to failure It is also plain 
that India, m common with the world at large, has underestimated the 
period of convalescence necessary for recov ery from the maladies of the 
v^ ar The conclusion seems equally clear If India’s troubles are due 
to world causes she must move m line with the best thmhers ol the out 
side norld m seeking the remedy, and the one solution which the} can 
indicate for the dif&culties m which State finances are now everywhere 
involved is to make revenue and expenditure balance 

At the end of the period under review the national debt amounted 
at the old value of the rupee, to about 
Fmancial^^osition ol nyfijons, or about £1 1 Is per head of pojula 
tion as compared with a total public revenue 
of £137 millions This favourable position is largely due to the care 
with which, in pre war years, outlay was restricted to available means 
IVhen the war began, almost the whole of India’s debt represented 
productive outlay on railways and irrigation, normally yielding a 
return which exceeded considerably not only interest on the amount 
borrowed, but also interest on the small debt classified as unproductive 
In March 1921 despite India’s war contribution of £100 millions the 
amount of the ordinary debt outstandmg was actually £15 mdhons 
less than the contribution itself Nor are these the oulj facts 
indicative of India’s financial strength The interest on her puhhc 
debt is not only secured by the revenue from productive worl^ but 
IS a charge on the pubhc revenues as a whole During the last 'ix 
5 ears, revenue and expenditure have approximately balanced at ^n 
average figure— taking the Rupee at 1« 4d— of £116 millions 

Useful evidence of India’s financial strength is to be found m the 
success of the various loans issued during the 
jienod under xeview At tJjf hfjyjxai'j'.'T jof 
financial year 1921 22, the Secretary of State issued a 7 per cent sterliog 
loan for £7 5 millions redeemable at pax in ten years Considerable 
agitation was aroused m India not merely by the high rate of interest 
but also by the generous terms of conversion offered Further, since the 
issue of the loan was attended by immediate over subscription and the 
closing of lists, there were no facihties for Indian investors to take 
part in it Strong feeling arose against the Secretary of State’s alleged 
Indifference to the interests of Indian investors Accordingly, when 
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the next sterling loan was put on the market m December, suffi- 
cient facilities were provided for anj Indian investors who desired 
to take it up Althdugh, owing to the low exchange prevalent at 
the.time, these facilities were not utili<ed to anj great extent, 
the fact that thej had been provided, combined *with the lower 
rate of issue — 51 per cent at 03^ redeemable at par m ten years 
— accounted for the absence of an> unfavourable comments on the 
terms offered The loan was an unqualified success, for the 
amount of £10 millions was over subscribed verj quickly In India 
the Government of India's rupee borrowings were also considerable 
Their loan was on the market from the 20th of June 1921 to the end of 
July, taking the form of a 6 per cent income tax free loan for 5 or 10 
years The total applications exceeded Rs. 49 crorcs (£49 millions), 
of •nbich hardly more than Rs 11 crorcs (£11 millions) was for the 
longer period , and nearly Rs 381 crores (£38 5 millions) was m cash- 
The total of Rs. 49 crorcs has only once been exceeded m the Iiistorj 
of Indian loans, the exception being the second war loan of 1918, 
which amounted to Rs. 50 crorcs The large subscription is principally 
ascnbablo to great ease m the money market, a result of the slack 
demand for trade purposes On the other hand the pTe%aiUn 
agricultural depression, due to the failure of the 1020 monsoon 
caused a falling off in the number of small 8ub«cribers The a\crage 
8ub<»cription was Rs 22,291 as compared with Rs 12 305 for the 
1920 loan, while in the case of the 1918 war loan, the average was as- 
low as Rs 2,4C0 The 1921 loan, it is iDterestwg to notice, was well 
advertised in \arious novel wajs, the cost of the campaign being under 
one lakh of Rupees (£10,000) Rupee borrowings were not confined to 
the Government of India At the end of September, the Government 
of the United Provinces issued their loan for development purposes 
T£is consisted of 0 per cent income tax free bonds issued at 93, the 
special feature being that a proportion of it was repayable at the option 
of subscribers in each year from the 5tli to the 20th Though tbeloan 
was wnthdrawn before the full period bad expired it produced over 
R" 4 crores (£4 millions), which was more than double of the amount 
originally proposed 

During the period under review, attempts were made to deal with 
the serious depreciation of the old 3 and 
ReJiabllitatlonof Qorero- pgf cent stock which had for some time been 
men apec engaging the attention of Government Two 

non official committees were formed in Calcutta and Bombay respec- 

K 
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tively witk an experienced officeroftheFin&nceBeparttaent as Secretary 
to botli. Both committees were opposed to any concessions such as the 
raising of the rate of interest, which would benefit the hofders of those 
securities at the expense of the general tax-payer. The^ Calcutta 
Committee favoured the issue, at a discount if necessary, of a long-date 
terminable loSn at D per cent, interest. Income-tax free, into which the 
holders of 3, and 4 per cent securities should be allowed to convert 
their holdings on payment of a cash subscription to be fixed at the time 
of the conversion with reference to market quotations. The Bombay 
Committee recommended that Grovernment should undertake to pay ofi 
the 3 and 3| per cent, loans between the 45th and 50th year from the 
present time ; and also purchase by public tender for cancellation every 
year 2 per cent, of such securities outstanding at the beginning of the 
year. These recommendations were published by Government for 
general information, but a decision on them had to be deferred till the 
future liabilities in the matter of new capital expenditure had become 
sufficiently determined to enable a borrowing policy to be settled for the 
future 

Although the period under review was disastrous from the point of 
view of the finances of the Central Government, 
Company^^^Rp^tratioa, number of new Companies registered 

British India and the States of hlysore and 
Bai;oda increased from 905 in 1919-20 to 966 in 1920-21. The authorised 
capital, however, decreased from Rs. 276 crores {£276 millions) to Bs HS 
crores (£146 millions) in comparison with the preceding year. Among 
the most notable increases may be mentioned those of enterprises for 
sugar manufacture, for railways and tramways, for rice mills, for print- 
ing, publishing and stationery, tor banking and loan, for cotton and 
jute, screws and presses Noticeable decreases occurred under insur- 
ance, navigation, shipping, landing and warehousing, mills for wool, silk 
and hemp, cotton mills and ^ute millSs and tea.. 

In previous reports mention has been made of the importance to the 
■ Banking development of Indian trade of the extension 

of the banking facilities with which India is 
now so imperfectly provided. According to the latest figures available, 
in the pre-war year 1913 there were 12 Exchange banks doing business 
in India, of which the aggregate capital and reserves amounted to £37 
milbous, and their deposits in India to £31 millions. *By 1920, notwith- 
standing the elimination of the great German Asiatic Bank, the total 
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unumbe/ had risen to 15, of whi^dt the aggregate capital and reserves 
amounted to £90 millions and the deposits in India to £74 millions 
Indian Joint Stock l^anka ^vith a paid up capital and reserve of Es 5 
lahhsacdoveriareincressed/romld m2913 to I&20, while their 
capitalandreserveshaveincreasedm thesamepenod ftomEs 3G4 lakhs 
(£3 64 millions) to Bs 1,092 fakhs (£10 92 millions) The deposits of 
the Presidency Banks, which are nowamalgamated as the Imperial Bank 
of India, rose from Rs 588 lakhs m 1913 to Rs 902 lakhs in 1920 The 
amilgamation to which reference has just been made was consummated 
in January 1921 by thedisruption and reconstruction of the three Presi- 
dency Banka of Bengal, Bombay and Madras The idea of a Central 
Bank had been under discussion for over three 
The Imawiat^’Bank ot quarters of a century , but it mis principally 
'' as a result of war esperience that the three 

banks realised the necessity of coming to an arrangement among 
themselves Under the Imperial Bank of India Act, the nominal 
capital of the Bank is trebled, the capital of the three Presidency Banks, 
bcmg orores (£3 75 millions) and tbe additiona] anthonsed 
capital 7i crores (£7 5 milUons) in shares of Rs 500 each The 
control of the policy of the Bank ts in the hands of a Central Board 
of Covernors, while local aSairs are controlled by local Boards at 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, which are the lineal successors of 
the Directorates of the old Presidency Banks The Presidents, Vice 
Presidents and Secretaries of these local Boards are on the Central 
Board, upon which the Governor General in Council is empowered to 
aommate four non officials The Board la completed by two Managing 
Gdvemors and the Controller of the Currency or another officer nominated 
by the Governor General The Act retains with some slight modifies 
tions the limitations of the class of business m which the Bank may 
engage The greatest innovation is the constitution of a London Office 
By agreement with the sdmimstration, aU the general banking busme<5S 
oi Garecameat iS cosdaoted hf the sduob is intended to hoJd si) 
treasury balances wherever it has branches The Bank further under 
takes to open one hundred new branches withm five years, the location 
of one fifth being at the absolute discretion of Government One of 
the important clauses of this agreement empowers the Governor General 
m Council to issue instructions to the Bank in respect of any matter 
which in his opinion vitally allects his financial policy ot the safety of 
the Government balances It farther provides that the Controller 
of the Currency ot other officer nominated by the Governor General 
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in Council to the Central Board may prevent anj action being taken 
by the Board until the previous approval of the Go\ernor General in 
Council has been attained, if he considers such action detrimental to 
the financial policy of Government 

A brief analysis of Indian trade during the year 1920 21 is necessary 
in order to understand the financial conditions 
General Conditions, Yi&ye been outlined on a previous page 

In the last year’s report vc noticed that the 
total foreign trade of British India had attained the unprecedented 
figure of £535 milhons on the basis of a 2s rupee, as against £427 millions 
m the preceding year Thepace was too fast to last, and before the year 
1919 20 had closed, there were clear indications that the inevitable 
reaction was at hand By January 1920, freights had fallen, and ton 
nage was no longer scarce Since freight charges are an important 
item in the landed cost of produce, and since neither dealers nor manu 
facturers can afiord to buy on a falling market save for urgent require 
ments, forward orders on India dirotmshed and subsequent business 
was largely confined to spot transactions In February, 1920, a check 
to the rising prices of one or two commodities indicated that the stocks 
of those goods in the world’s markets were approaching satiety levels 
The downward trend of exchange which was noticed in last years 
report, constituted a third important factor Moreover, taxation was 
everywhere high, financial stringency prevailed, foreign exchanges 
were capricious, and unrest was beginning seriously to afiect the world s 
industnes Russia and Central Europe were still out of the marl et and 
India had lost in them some of her principal customers Finally, owing 
tothepoorharvestof 1920,itwasirapossiblewhoU} toremdve embargos 
on the export of food grains, and one of the incidents to a favourable 
trade balance was in consequence curtailed Fortunately, the slump 
found India commercially and financially m a stron^position Her 
currency does not show the signs of inflation so marked in other countries 
India’s Strength deflation of her notes was earned out to 

the extent of Rs 19 ctores {£19 millons) from 
Rs 185 crores (£185 millions) in January 1920 to Rs 166 crores (£166 
millions) in March 1921 Financial strmgency was at no time during 
the year so apparent or so keenly felt as in Fuiope and m America 
Indeed, inspite of adverse trade conditions which operated persistently 
throughout 1920-21, the total trade of the year, imports and exports 
combined reached the \ ery high figure of Rs 592 crores (£592 millions) 
and thus exceeded the record of the previous year The strong 
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position built up by India donng the vrar may be stated m 
terms of her balance of trade. During the five years ending 
m March 1914, she closed her annual trade accounts of pri\ato 
merchandise ivith an average credit balance of Es 78 cioies During 
the five years of war 1014 16 to 1918-19, the annual credit uas 
reduced to Rs 76 crores but increased to the 
Balance ol^aradc, 1920- j-ec^rd figure of Es 119 crores during the 
year cn^g the 3l8t March 1920 During 
the year ending the 31st March 1921, houever, the trade balance 
swung against India to the extent of Rs 79 crores (£79 millions 
at the new rate of the rupee) It is not easy to determine exactly to 
what extent this adverse balance implies the dissipation of financial 
strength The bulk of the imports during the year 1920 21 re- 
presented the execution on a falling rupee of orders placed when ex 
change was high But, although each order represented a lo«s, m v lew 
of the steady fall both o! exchange and puces, and in view of the 
conseiju^ut locking up of capital in stocks which might never" return 
even the expenditure ocigmaUy remitted, India’s financial resources 
as a whole had emerged successfully from the war and she was better 
able to face the prospective loss than she would have been 8 or 9 years 
earlier Thcadversetradebalanceolthe year must therefore be consi- 
dered in view of the fact that this period follows an epoch of remarkable 
prosperity, during 'which foreign trade was extended and profits were 
amassed Although the laig;er proportion of these profits were remitted 
abroad, during the early months of the year, they went largely to finance 
the purchase of maciuncry, railway materials and other productno 
expenditure The closing months of the financial year, January to 
March lOil, showed the volume of exports low in comparison with 
earlier records, but none the less fairly steady at about Es IS 
crores each month Imports dwindled from Rs 31 25 crores for 
January to nearly 2DJ crores for 1 ebruary and 241 crores for 
March After* thi", at. will subsequently be apparent, eviiorts 


Trade Prospects 


dropped steadily on account of smaller ship- 
ments of raw bides and skins, raw cotton, 


raw jute, cotton twist and yam and jute gunny bags and cloth, only to 
increase once more in Not ember and December 1921 on account of the 


larger exports of raw cotton, hides and skms and tea But, although the 
year 1920-21 closed in a state of serious depression, which continued 
almost to the end of the calendar year 1921, there are certain factors 
of considerable importance which seem to indicate that permanent 
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obstacles to ft revival of trnde do not exist "WTiile exchange is low 
and fluctuating, it has survived the slump of Continental exchanges 
The internal currcnc) position is good, and the note issue n ell supported 
On the other hand, labour difficulties arc m evidence as in other parts of 
the world , and railwaj facilities, which vitally aflect the coal position, 
are handicapped b> many years depreciation India has a lee way to 
make up in productive capital expenditure on plant, machinery and rail 
way materials But the fav curable monsoon of the year 1921, together 
with the fact that Continental countries, particularly those commonly 
judged bankrupt, hav c already begun to purchase Indian goods m small 
quantities seems to show that, though the rev iv al of trade may he slow, 
the conditions essential to such a revival arc m existence 


Turning first to the imports of merchandise, vv e sec that in the year 
, 1 A, 1920-21 the total value under this head 

Iniaa mpor s, *. amounted to £335 millions (Its 335 crores) Of 
this, the most important item was cotton manufactures, which m* 
creased considerably m value from Rs 09 crores (£59 millions) m 1919 
20 to Rs 102 crores (£102 millions) in 1920‘21 Comparing these 
figures with those of the pro war year 1913 14, vrhich wereRs CO crores, 
it may he remarked that the value of cotton manufactures represented 
respectively 28, 30, and 30 per cent of India’s total imports during each 
of the three years specified Imports of Indian tvnst and yarn decreased 
slightly m average value during 1920-21 but 
increased enormously in quantity, namely, from 
15 million lbs m 1919 20 to 47 million lbs in the period under review 
Cotton piece goods, which l\ave always taken a prominent place among 
India’s imports, exceeded m value during 1920-21 any other three classes 
of imported goods The principal increase during that period was m 
coloured printed and dyed goods, the most expensiv e class These rose 
in quantity from 208 million yards m 1919 20 to 489 milbon yards in 
1920 21 But it IS interesting to notice that the serious pnce-inflation 

demand for two or three of the pnnctpal classes of goods In the pre 
waryearlOlS 14 the imports of grey, white and coloured goods m million 
yards were approximately 1,634 , 790 and 830 In the year under review 


these figures had shrunk respectively to 680 , 421 and 489 Compared 
with the year 1919 20, the Umted Kingdom improv ed her position in 
Indian markets during the year 1920 21 so far as coloured piece goods 
were concerned, but lost ground to Japan lu greys In white goods 
there was a little change 
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obstacles to a revival of trade do not exist "While exchange is low 
and fluctuating, it has survived the slump of Continental exchanges 
The internal currency pbsition is good, and the note issue well supported 
On the other hand labour difficulties are m evidence as in other parts of 
the world , and railway facilities, ■which vitally affect the coal position, 
are handicapped by many years’ depreciation India has a lee way to 
make up in productive capital expenditure on plant, machinery and rad 
way materials But the favourable mousoon of the year 1921, together 
with the fact that Continental countnes, particularly those commonly 
judged bankrupt, have already begun to purchase Inian goods in small 
quantities, seems to show that, though the ie\ ival of trade may be slow, 
the conditions essential to such a revival are m existence 


Turning first to the imports of merchandise, we see that in the year 
, , , , , 1920 21 the total value under this head 

la a mpor s, *. amounted to £335 millions (Ks 336 crores) Of 
this, the most important item was cotton manufactures, which in* 
creased considerably in value from Rs 59 crores (£59 milbons) in 1919 
20 to Rs 102 crores (£102 millions) in 1920*21 Comparing these 
figures with those of the pre war year 1913 14, which wereRs' 66 crores, 
it may be remarked that the value of cotton manufactures represented 
respectively 28, 30, and 36 per cent of India’s total imports during each 
of the three years specified Imports of Indian twist and yarn decreased 
slightly m average value during 1920 21 but 
increased enormously m quantity, namely, from 
15 million lbs m 1919 20 to 47 million lbs m tbe period under review 
Cotton piece goods, which have always taken a prominent place among 
India’s imports, exceeded in value during 1920-21 any other three classes 
of imported goods The principal increase during that period was m 
coloured, pnnted and dyed goods, the most expensive class These rose 
m quantity from 203 million yards m 1919 20 to 489 milbon yards in 
♦ 1920 21 But it is interesting to notice that the serious pnee inflation 
of recent j ears has been responsible for a remarkable reduction in India’s 
demand for two or three of the principal classes of goods In the pre* 
war year 1913-14 the imports of grey, while and coloured goods in million 
yards were approximately 1,534 , 790 and 830 In tbe year under review 


these figures had shrunk respectnely to 680 , 421 and 489 Compared 
with the year 1919 20, the Umted Kingdom improied her position m 
Indian markets during the year 1920-21 so far as coloured piece goods 
were concerned, but lost ground to Japan in greys In uhite goods 
there Was a little change 
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Next m order of importance after cotton manufactures come imports 

, , , of iron and steel, vrhicli dunnii 1920-21 usurped 

Iron &n4 Steel , j i t 

from sugar the second place The reason for 

this IS plain India had long been starving for iron and steel goods In 
1913 14 her requirements had exceeded one million tons whereas in 
1918 19 she bad only been able to secure something less tban one fifth 
and in 1919 20 something less tban one half of that quantity During 
1920 21, imports under this head were just short of 0 7 million tons 
The most important items were sheets and plates, imported m 1920 21 
to the extent of 0 22 million tons » steel bars and channel account for 
0 15 million tons Constructional materials — beams, pillars, girders and 
bridge work— -had been for some years in great demand in India, but 
difficult to secure As against a 1913 14 requirement of these materials 
amounting toQ 09 million tons, the country was able to obtain in 1919 20 
only 0 02 million tons and m 192(1-21, 0 million tons The import 
from the TJmted Kingdom, which was 0 5 million tons under the whole 
class nearly doubled that of 1919 20 Bntain's share in the total trade 
being 70 per cent as compared with 63 pet cent in 1919 20 The 
share of the United States decreased from 31 to 16 per cent 

Third in importance comes machinery and miU work The total 
imports of 1920 21 were valued at Ks 24 
Kill crores (£21 milhons) as compared with Bs 9 6 
crores (£9 6 millions) in 1919 20 The most 
important items were electrical machinery (£2 millions), cotton 
textile machinery (£3 7 miUions) and jute mill machinery (£2 8 
millions) Imports of paper mill, nee mill, sugar and tea machinery 
all increased as compared with the previous year Of the total imports 
under this head the Umted Kingdom supplied 79 per cent , as against 
67 per cent in 1919 The share of the United States decreased to 17 
per cent from 30 per cent m the previous year 

jfJexfin imporiliDce come ilhiilvaypjknt'ana’roillng stbinJ ahipunV 
under this head on private and Government 
Boll- account were valued at £16 5 millions (Rs. 1C 5 
crores} in 1920 21 This total considerably 
exceeded that of the previous year (£9 millions) and eien the total of 
the last pre-war year (£14 millions) But in view of high prices the total 
quantities of constructional matcnal, plant and rolling stocks secured _ 
during the year under review must have been considerablj less tban 
the quantities purchased in 1913 11 The London loan of £7| 
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mUlions, to which refcicnce has previously been made, will, so it is 
announced, bo entirely devoted to the purchase o£ railway material 

During the year under review, sugar, which in the wai period lad 
ranked second only to cotton piece goods m 
India’s import trade, sank to a poor fourtli 
The total quantity imported during the year 1920-21 fell from 0 4 mi ion 
tons to 0 24 million tons The principal source of supply was, as alwo> s, 
Java, which easily maintained the first place with 0 21 million tons or 
nearly 89 per cent of the total imports India’s own production 
sugar fell from 3 million tons m 1919 20 to 2 5 million tons m 19-0-J, 
the yield being seriously affected by a poor monsoon and by a contiac c 
acreage ' » 

In motor cars and motor cycles the trade has increased considerably 
of late years In 1913 14 ifc ranked only 13th 
Motor can. etc importance , while m 1920 21 it was 

Cth, with a totnl \ aluc of £12 milbons The increase m imports of motor 
cars, which rose from 400 m 1918 19 to nearly 10,000 m 1919 20 was 
repeated m 1920 21 when more than 10,000 cars to the value of neatly 
£8 millions were imported Of these more than 2,000 came from the 
TJmted Kingdom as compared with4I8ml01D 20 The United States 
still holds by fat the most prominent place wnth an importation of more 
than 10,000 


The important category of hardware, which includes a number of 
Hardware items such as'tools, metal lamps, enamel iron 

ware, agricultural implements etc , rose from 
slightly o\cr 1 crores (£t milhons) in 1919 20 to more than 9 crorcs (£9 
milhous) m 1920-21, the imports of agricultural instruments and inctal 
lamps doubling the values recorded for the prcMOUs year Of the total 
imports of liardwarc, 53 per cent came from the United Kingdom, 25 
per cent from America and 8 per cent from Japan 


Among other heads which dcserso n word of notice maj be mcnticrcd, 
Mineral Oil* place, mineral oils During the 

war a shortage of kcro«enc was expenmeed in 
India, and m 1918 19 the iiiiports had only been 12] million gallons as 
comj>arcd with nearlj C*' million m 1913 14 In the courre of tl c pened 
re\ncwed m hut jcar 8 report, tlus deficient) was made good by theim 
portatioD of o%cr 91 million gallons Dunng l‘*20-21, howc\cr, the trade 
contracted again to 57 million gallons, which was lower than the pro war 
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figure Coastwise miports from Bnima to India amounted to 98 milljoin 
gallons as compared with 104 million gallons m 1910 20 Of the foreign- 
supplies, the United States of America contributed o^ er 62 per cent , 
Borneo 23 per cent , Persia and the Straits 7 and G per cent respec- 
tively Increased demands for fuel oil on account of railways, steam 
Bhfps and industrial enterpn'^e explain an increase in the imports under 
this head from 34 million gallons m 1919 20 to over 48 millions in 1920 
21 lathe case of paper and paste board, the* 
Paper aafl, Paste Board average imports of printing paper before the war 
^ had been about IG.COO tons annually Imports- 

during the war averaged only 13,000 tons with the result that stocks 
had to be replenished During the year under renew, the quantity ro®e- 
to neatly 28,000 tons, although there was actually a declme m \alue 
from Es OOlakhs {£0 Omdlion) in 1918 29 toEs 63 lakhs (£0 63 million) 
in 1919 20, the fall being due chiefly to high exchange In silk there 
was a slight declme from last year’s figures 
Of the total imports of Bilk piece goods, nearly* 
22|^ million yards valued at o\crBs 4crores(£4 milbons), Japan cen 
tnbuted over half, to the value of more than Es 2 ciotcs China ^cA 
Hongkong contributed Es 1 G croics, and the United Kingdcm less 
than Es 11 lakhs 

Turning now to the export trade of India during the year 1920 21,. 

we notice that the total exports, dc'pitc a 

during the last pic war year amounting m. 
fact to no more than Es 238 crores (£238 iiulhons) The reasons for 
this arc not far to seek The general cost of Imng wages and the cost 
of production rose, reducing the margins of profit The mon'oen of 
1020 was short, and the official control of food grains the export of 
which constitutes a considerable item m India s foreign trade, 
had to be retained 5Iorco\cr, such foreign countries as were m 
a position to buy had bought to cxccs*?, and countnes starved 
of goods had not sufficient exchange strength to place oidcrs 
Stocks m India ro'e, with the result that the slump was genera! and 
acute A factor of considerable, importance to th export trade was 
the steady decline dunne the year 1920 21, m the sterling ^aIuc(Jf 
the rupee, which has already been mentioned This naturally ser' cd 
to modify tl e decline in rupee pnce*» which did rot in general show so- 
violent a fall in India as the cottc<qiondiiig rate< when expre^s^d m 
foreign currency, m foreign markets Upon certnm sections of trade. 
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motably that m tea, the effect was disastrous , but m other hues the 
foreiga consumer was encouraged to meet his immediate requirements 
b} placmg spot orders m India, and thus aaoidmg highly priced stocks 
which the regular dealers m his own country were left to carry One 
interestmg feature of the export trade remains to be mentioned The 
wide margins of price between supenor and inferior quahties of the same 
classes of goods, characteristic o( the war period, were generally mam 
tamed This was due in the first place, to the closing of se\ eral marl ets 
■for the looser grades of Indian goods — hides and skms, jute, tea and nee 
— formerly constituted by Central Europe and Russia The cheaper 
qualities of goods were therefore m poor demand, and their pnees feU 
:accordmgly In the second place, durmg the war, the demands had 

been largely on munitions account, and for military purposes the better 

classes of goods commanded a premium In the third place, as freights 
rose, they accounted for more and more of the price of landed goods 
and discouraged the deraaud for cheap qualities There are alreadj 
■signs that the margins between some classes of goods arc beginning to 
contract once more — an indication of a return to normal trade conditions 
But 80 long as the freights and costs of production remain high in com* 
patison with pre war lev els, the discrepancy between prices of superior 
jind inferior grades of similar commodities will doubtless contmuc to be 
wide 

When we examine the composition of the export trade of India 
during 1920 21, we see that the principal items 
^ ^ m order of importance were, first, jute, raw and 

■manufactured , secondly, cotton, raw and manufactured , tlurdly, fo®^ 
•grams and flour , fourthly, seeds , fifthly, tea , sixthly, hides and skins, 
raw and manufactured, seventhly, lac and shellac Turning to jute, 
we find that the total value of raw jute cxjiorted amounted to Es 16^ 
•crorcs (£IG 4 millions), as against Rs 24 7 crores (£21 7 millions) m lOlf* 
20 In manufactured jutc, the value of exports amounted to Rs 99 
crores (£52 9D millions) Shipments to the Umted Kingdom were 
considerably reduced on account of the accumulation of stocks, the 
•quantitj of bags falling to 18 millions from 57 millions m 1919 20 


On the other hand, the Umt«l States increased her purchases of hags 
from 43 to 72 million, Australia from 29 to 91 million, and Chib from 15 
to 51 million There was al«o an increase m the exports of jute cloth 
to North America These increases, it should be noticed, occurred m 
the carl) portion of the 5 ear under review, and from September 1920, 
foreign markets were satisfied, and a decline in pnccs resulted 
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iiotably that m tea, the effect xtsis disastrous , but m other lines the 
'foreign consumer was encouraged to meet his immediate requirements 
by placing spot orders in India, and thus avoidmg highly priced stocks 
which the regular dealers m his own coimtry were left to carry One 
Interesting feature of the export trade remains to be mentioned The 
wide margins of price between superior and inferior quahties of the same 
classes of goods, charactenstic of the war period, were generally mam 
tamed This was due, in the first place, to the closing of several markets 
■for the lower grades of Indian goods — hides and skins jute, tea and nee 
— formerly constituted by Central Europe and Russia The cheaper 
qualities of goods were, therefore, m poor demand, and their prices fell 
mccordmgly In the second place, during the war, the demands had 
been largely on munitions account, and for military purposes the better 
classes of goods commanded a premium In the third place, as freights 
rose, thvy accounted for more and mote of the pnee of landed goods 
and discouraged the demand for cheap quahties There are already 
■signs that the margins between some classes of goods ore begmmng to 
•contract once mote — an mdication of a return to normal trade conditions 
But 80 long as the freights and costs of production remain high in com* 
■parison ^ith pre war levels, the discrepancy between prices of supenor 
mnd inferior grades of similar commodities will doubtless contmue to be 
wide 

“Whea we evammo the composition of the export trade of India 
during 1920 21, wc see that the principal items 
in order of importance were, first, jute, raw and 
■manufactured , secondly, cotton, raw and manufactured , thirdlj , food 
■grams and flour , fourthly, seeds , fifthly, tea , sixthly, hides and skins* 
raw and minufactiired , seventhly, lac and shellac Turning to 
we find that the total value of raw jute exported amounted to Rs 16 1 
•crores (£1G 4 millions), as against Its 21 7 crores (£24 7 milhons) m 1919 
20 In manufactured jute, the value of exports amounted to Rs 02 99 
crores (£o2 99 millions) Shipments to the Umted Kingdom were 
considerably reduced on account of the accumulation of stocks, the 
quantity of bags falling to 18 milbons from 07 millions in 1919 20 
On the other liand, the United Stales increased her purchases of hags 
from 43 to 72 million, Australia from 29 to 91 million, and Chill from 10 
to 51 million There was also an increase m the exports of jute cloth 
to North \merica These mcrca<M?s, it should be noticed, occurred m 
the cirlj portion of the >car under review, and from September 1920, 
foreign markets were satnfied, and a decline m prices resulted 
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Daricg \bet yfiai 1920 21, tbe exports of raw cotton from India. 

declined to 2 0l million from 2 4 million bales 
CoUon jj. jjitefestmg to notice that the Continent 

tiuefly Germany, Belgium, and Italy, nearly doubled its purchases, 
cliich increased from 0 48 million to 0 82 million bales J while Japan- 
rcduced her purchases by neatly one half, from 1 6 million bales to 0 O-l 
million bales Indian mills, it may be stated, continued during 1920 21 
the steady increase in the production of yam they had maintamed since 
the Armistice year , but they faded to leacK the output of 1913 14 The- 
figures are 615 milhon lbs for 1918 19, 636 for 1919 20, and 660 for 1920- 
51, as combated with 683 for 1913 14 India chiefly exports yarns to tbe 
rat East, and her trade in commodity was seriously afiected by the- 

famine in China Tahen as a whole, the export trade declined to 83 
mlliea lbs m 1920 21 from 152 milhon Iba m 1919 20 In cotton 
piece-goods, the exports also fell o2 in 1920 21, but it should be noticed 
that their quantities as well as their value have left far hehmd the* 
figarcs recorded before the war Indian mills are in a much stronger 
pwitioa now than m the year 1913 14 At that period they produced 
U6l mdbon yards During the period under review, they produced 
I»680 milhon jards, although tbe abnormal deflation'of the year was 
wiponiible for a deebne from the figure of the previous 12 months, 
namely, ],C 3 f) nullion yards It may be mentioned that despite the 
I ''cine la pnees in the world’s markets, the prices of piece goods were 
?miarkahly sustained, owing chiefly to the effect of a fallmg exchange 
m the imported goods which dictate local morket rates 

^nder the headmg of food grams and flour, the most important 
fralns and Flom dems are nee and wheat These remamed 
under control throughout the period under 
8 U 1 CO when war conditions ceased, famine or eemi famine condi- 
' their place During the year under review, out of a total 

I action of cleaned rice m India and Banna of 28 million tons, 1 OG 
iou tons of rice and 35,000 tons of paddy were allowed to leave the 
cutvtry under license Generally speaking, Indian colonists overseas 
haie now the first claim on any surplus wIucIl. 
. . India can spare Accordingly, durmg the 

took 276,000 tons, the Straits 183,000 
10,000, and East Africa 9,500 The 
mal'' t occurred m the latter jiart of 1920 

abh^iL for the Goiemroent of India to modify very consider- 

5 the Bystem of control over Bnima nee exports m 1921 Between 
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purchaser ■w^VtKe United Kingdom, ■with 41 per cent., followed by 
'witfi 28 per cent , of India’s ex^rt trade in-seeds In vegetable 
oils thefo-'i^s tC similar decline in the quantity exported. 

The tea^port trade underwent a considerable disaster in 1920-21, 

"^ •** !*• *■ the exports by sea to foreign countries falling 

from 379 million lbs. in 1919-20 to 285 milUon 
lbs. in the period under review. This was due to the fact that the United 
Kingdom, which is India’s hest customer, had become over-stocked. 
Hea-vy sMpments at the end of 1910, increasing home stocks, and heavy 
production of inferior grades early in 1920, led to the collapse of the 
market in March 1920, although the finer qualities were not hit to nearly 
the same extent as the inferior grades. The effects of the slump were 
aggravated by the downward movement of exchange. Calcutta firms, 
in particular, who account for some nine-tenths of the trade, are accus- 
tomed to negotiate their bills at the time of shipment to finance their 
gardens. Accordingly, during the year under review, they suffered, 
on the one hand, from Hgh rates of exchange, and, on the other, from 
declining prices in the London auction sales. !Fortunately, the position 
at the beginning of the 1921 season was more satisfactory from the stand'^ 
point of a glutted market, a rough estimate showing that the Indian 
crop had been reduced by 37 per cent at the end of June 1921. 

.In hides and skins, India’s export trade suffered no less seriotisly 

. than tea from the slump in foreign markets, 

mdes and Skuis. m, * -xj i ^ j i. x ^ ^ 

. Ine imnal causes were undoubtedly, first, the 

heavy stocks of raw hides, leather, boots and shoes over-hanging Briti^ 
markets as a result of the trade boom of 1919-20 ; secondly, the balance 
of munitions stocks still carried forward ; and thirdly, general financial 
stringency in producing markets, coupled with exchange dificulties 
in those European countries where atocla were known to be low. In 
raw hides and skins, accordingly, the trade suffered so B'eriously that 
in March 1921. the Ij^gisIative-AsscmbJv xonsideted .th.« riesirabili^v of 
removing the export duty -of 15 per cent, ad valorem — including the two- 
thirds rebate to tanners within the empire. In view of the financial 
position of Government, however, the duty was allowed to continue. 
The quantity of raw cow hides exported fell from 39,000 tons in 1919- 
20 to 14,000 tons in, the year \mdet review, while the value declined from 
Ba. G‘3 ctores (£6 3 millions) to Kb. 1-6 crores (£1*6 milUonsJ. Kaw goat 
eldns, another very important export, declined in quantity from 31,000 
tons to 10,000 tons, while their valoe declmed from Rx?’ 14-4 crores 
(£14*4 millions) to Ks. 3 crores (£3 miUiona). The trade in tanned hides 
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'BnTma aad India free trade was re establislied, and 'all contpl was 
xenioved from trade with foreign countnes, except thai sh^ijient was 
-only permitted under license up to a limited quantity of tht'^exportable 
surplus, which was first estimated at 2 1 million tons of wSite nee, but 
subsequently reduced to 1 9 miUion tons It was announced at the same 
time that should Burma prices rise beyond the level of the rate fixed 
inj,929. the Government of India 'reserved to themselves power to 
-reimpose a strict control Wheat next claims attention We notice 
that out of a production of 6 7 miUion tons 
durmg 1920 21, exports to the amount of 0'24 
milhon tons were permitted The 1920 wheat crop was good, being 9 
per cent above the average of the previous five years, with the result 
that between the months October 1920 and March 1921 the Government 
of India agreed under certain restrictions, to release 0 4 million tons 
of wheat for export Arrangements were made for the purchase of the 
quantity forthcoming within certain fixed limits of price and for its 
shipment and sale to foreign countries through six prmcipal wheat 
exporting firms at Karachi But m February 1921, m view of the heavy 
fall which occurred m world prices, the Government of India decided to 
abandon the scheme for the purchase and sale of Indian wheat on Govern* 
meat account The total quantity purchased for Government up to 
that date was 0 24 million tons After that date and up to the filet 
■March 1921, firms were permitted to make purchases and sales on private 
account up to the balance of each firm’s allotment, subject to the condi 
"tions that the total quantity of 0 4 million tons was not to be exceeded, 
•and that the purchases should not bo made above a certain pneo Th® 
Tesult was that the total quantity of wheat bought m India under this 
scheme, both on Government and pnvate account between October 
1920 and March 1921 amounted to only 0 3 milhon tons Control over 
•the less important food grams resulted in a decline m their export 
from 0 7 million tons m 1918 19 to 0 2 million tons m 1919*20 and 
0-003 million tons m 1920 21 

Indian oilseeds fared badly in foreign markets during 1920 21, the 
Oilseeds export of seeds declining from 0 83 million 

tons ml919 20 to 0 024 million tons m the period 
nnlcr review In point of fact, India’s own consumption of vegetable 
oils and cake is very great, and m this line of trade she looks on foreign 
markets as jv convenience, not a necessity Local needs were imperious 
dona? 1920 21, and although the crop was Setter than in the previous 
year, they were able to outbid a weak foreign demand The principal 
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purchaser Uiiited Kingdom, 'mth ^ cent., followed by 

Belglbfi, witfi 38 per cent , of India’s e^rt tmde in-seeds. In vegetable 
oils tbefav^s b" drailat decline in the quantity exported. " ' 

The ta^i^ort trade underwent a considerable disaster in 1920-21, 
' " ^ *■ the exports by sea to foreign countries falling 

from 379 million lbs. in 1919-20 to 285 million 


lbs. in the period under review. This was due to the fact that the United 
Kmgdom, which is India’s best customer, had become over-stocked. 
Heavy shipments at the end of 1919, increasing home stocks, and heavy 
production of inferior grades early in 1920, led to the collapse of the 
market in 'ilarch 1920, althongh the finer qualities were not hit to nearly 
* the same extent as the inferior grades. The effects of the slump were 
■ aggravated by the downward movement of exchange. Calcutta firms, 
in particular, who account for some nine-tenths of the trade, are accus- 
tomed to negotiate their bills at the time of shipment to finance their 
gardens. Accordingly, during the year under review, they sufiered, 
on the one hand, from high rates of exchange, and,’ on the other, from 
dedining prices on the London auction sales. Kortunately, the position 
at the beginning of the 1921 season was more satbfsctory from the stand- 
point of a glutted market, a rough estimate showing that the Indian 
crop had been reduced by 37 per cent, at the end of June 1921. 

.In hides and skins, India’s export trade sufiered no less seriously 
Hides and Skins slump in foreign markets. 

. ’ The inifial causes were undoubtedly, first, the 

heavy stocks of raw hides, leather, boots and shoes over-hanging British 
markets as a result of the trade boom of 1919-20 ; secondly, the balance 
o! munitions stocks still carried forward ; and thirdly, general financial 
Btringency in producing markets, coupled with exchange difficulties 
~in those European countries where stocks were known to be low. In 
raw hides and skins, accordingly, the trade suffered so seriously that 
m March 1921,. the Legislative Aascmhly^ nonsidejed the dAurabili^v of 
removing the erport duty -of 15 per cent, ad valorem — including the two- 
tlutds rebate to tanners within the empire. In view of the financial 
position of Government, however, the duty was allowed to continue. 
The quantity of raw cow ludes exported fell from 39,000 tons in 1919- 
20 to 14,000 tons in the year under review, while the value declined from 
Bs. G 3 exores (£6'3 millions) to Rs. 1*6 crores (£l’6 milHonsjl, Raw goat 
skins, another very important export, declined in quantity from 31,000 
tons to 10,000 tons, while their value declined from Rs.^l4*4 crores 
(£14' I millions) to Es. 3 crores (£3 nulliom). The trade in tanned hides 
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and skins experienced mucli the same set back, tbe exports o£ tanned 
hides falling from 24,000 tons in 1919 20 to 4,000 tons m 1920 21, while 
the exports of tanned skins fell from 4 9 thousand tons to 2 6 thousand 
tons 

In shellac, of which India has a virtual monopoly, the high figure 
of 250,000 cases of He of all kinds, which uas 
Shellac quantity exported m 1919 20, declined 

to 200,000 cases The total value however, increased from Rs 7 25 
crores (£7 25 millions) to more than Rs 7 5 crores (£7 5 millions) The 
chief shipments were to America, which took nearly 148,000 cases, as 
compared with only 38,000 cases to the United Kingdom 

More sigmficant, perhaps, to the general reader than the actual 
composition of India’s foreign trade, is the direc 
Direction o which that trade assumes In 1920-21, 

we notice, first a net increase of from 37 7 to 44 1 m the percentage 
share of the United Kingdom m the trade of India This may be com 
pared with the«pre-war figure of 40 7 per cent Under imports, flic 
increase was teraatkablc, Great Bntam’e percentage rising from 505 
m 1919 20 to 61 m 1920 21 On the other 
hand, there was a decrease m the Umted 
Kingdom’s share of India’s exports, from 29 C to 21 9 per cent Itt the 
import trade, the share of the rest of the British Empire dechned from 
10 to 5 per cent , but m the export trade their share rose from 14 to 21 
per cent The figures for the whole British Empire now stand at 60 per 
cent of the total Indian trade, being CG per cent of the imports, and 43 
percent of the exports , os against 51 per cent of the total trade, that 
IS, Gl per cent of the imports, and 44 per cent of the exports m 1919 20 
During the 5 eat 1920 21 there was a slight decrease m the total trade Viitli 
jj ^ the United States from 13 8 to 12 4 per cent , 

her share m the import trade dcclimng from 
12 I to 10 5 per cent , while in exports her position remained practicnll) 
nncliangcd, namely nearly 35 per cent Japan, on the other hand, 
sufiered on all round decrease in her share of India’s trade , under 
Japan imports, her sliare declined from 9 2 to 7 9, 

under exports from 14 3 to 9 5 As a net 
result, her share of the total trade decreased from 12 3 to 8 G per cent 
Turning to the details of India’s trade with the Umted Kingdom, 
wc tint imports from Great Britain showed an incrca’^cd \ altie of no 
less than Rs 100 crores (UOO millions), standing in the jear under 
rcMow at the figure of R^ 205 crores (£205 millions) Kearl^ 40 
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pet cent of the total unpotts from the United Kingdom consisted 
of cotton mantifactures, mcludmg tirists and j’arn, which were 
valued at Us 81 crores (£81 milbons), as against Es 61 crores (£51 mil- 
lions) m the preceding 5 ear Other important groups, namely metals 
and manufactures, machmery, railway plant and rolling stock, ac- 
counted for 2D per cent , or neatly one third, of the total import , as 
against 23 per cent m 1919 20 The quantity of cotton piece goods 
imported rose by 32 pet cent to 1,292 million yards, but this was still 
_ , . , 53 per cent below the imports m the pre- 

war year Turning to exports, the principal 
articles were tea, ox er Es 10 crores (£10 millions), raw and manufac- 
tured ]ute (nearly the same figure), seeds (Es 7 crores £7 miUions)> 
food grams (E^ 41 crores £4i millions) and raw and tanned hides and 
skins (Rs 3^ crores £34 milhons) Tummg to foreign countries, we 
notice that there has been a general decrease of their trade with India 
as compared with 1919 20 certain Continental countries in Europe- 
providing the only exceptions As compared with the pie war year 
1913 14, the value of the imports from almost all the Contmentol coun- 
tries increased, with the exception of Germany and Austria Under 
exports, there was a marked decrease m the case of France, Italy Ger* 
many, Austria, Sweden and the Netherlands accompamed by an m- 
crease in the trade with Belgium, Norway, Spam and Switaerland As 
m the preceding year, the United States occupied the second place m 
India’s foreign trade The value of imports of American goods rose 
to Es 35 crores (£35 millions), an mcrease of Es 10 crores (£10 nulhons) 
as compared with 1919 20 The principal articles miported mto India 
were motor cars and motor \ chicles (Es <j 4 crores £C4 millions) mmcral 
oils iron and steel (Es 6 crores £5 milhons each), maclunerj and 
mill work (Es 4 crores £4 millions) and hardware (Es 2J crores 
£2t millions) The bulk of the exports to the Umted States consisted 
of raw and manufactured ]ute (nearlv Es 24 crores £24 millions), shellac 
(R^ 6 crores £5 millions) and raw hides and skins (Es 24 crores 
£24 nulhons) These articles accounted for 91 per cent of the total 
value l^itli Japan, the value of the total trade of India decreased by 
Es 15 crores (£16 millions) to over Rs. CO crores (£50 millions) As 
compared with 1919 20, there was a remarkable increa'e m Indian 
imports of cotton twist and jam and grey pii.ee goods The total value 
of all sorts of cotton manufactures amounted to Es 16 crores (£15 mil 
lions), as against E® G crores (£6 millions) in the preceding year, repre 
senting 50 per cent of the total import trade with Japan Over 20 
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miUion lbs of cotton twist and yam and 170 million yards of cotton 
piece goods were imported from Japan, as against 2 million lbs and 76 
million yards during tbe year 1919 20 As m the previous year, 
Japan supplied the bulk of the imports of glassware, matches and silL 
manufactures Of exports to Japan, no less than 85 per cent of the 
total value consisted of raw cotton The quantity, however, declined 
by 43 per cent to 167,000 tons, and the value by 50 per cent to Rs 20} 
orores (£20} milhons) 

In the preceding paragraphs we have been deabng with India's trade 
during the financial year 1920 21, which is the latest date for which the 
minute analyses presented m the anoual publication known as the Review 
o' the Trade of India are available Durmg the last 9 months of the 
calendar year 1921 the tendencies which have been mdicated continued 
to op“rate A summary survey of trade tendencies of the calendar 
yeir 1921 shows to whit extent the symptoms of trade deolme have 
pa - 1 t»d. The g*and to al of imports and re exports of merchandise 
during the calendar year is found to be Rs. 604 crores (£604 miUtons) 
as agamst Rs 616 crores (£615 millions) m 1920, which represents a 
decrease of 18 pet cent The imports ol foreign merchi^Ddise during 
the year 1921 amounted to Rs 278 crores (£278 miUions), as agamst 
Rs 323 crores (£323 millions), while the exports amounted to Rs 212 
ctotei (£212 millions), as against Rs 273 crores (£273 millions) la 
oth“ wordi, m comparing the calendar year 1921 with the calendar 
year 1920, the imports showed a decrease of Rs 45 crores, or 14 pst 
c'-nt , exports, a decrease of Ks 60 crores, or 23 per cent , re exports, 
of Ri G crores or 32 per cent During the first four months Januar} to 
April of the calendar year 1931, there was an Increase in the imports, 
as compared with the corresponding months of 1920 This was due to 
larger imports of raw cotton, c'cctncal instruments, machmerj, railway 
plant and tolling stock In all the remaining months of the year there 
was a decrease, which was mainly due to smaller imports of cotton 
piec* goods, and also of motor vehicles and mineral oils Among the chief 
Cileadtt V 1021 daring the calendar year was wheat. 

Imports which rose to 4 6 crores (£10 millions) from on 

almost mfimtcsimal eum m 1920 Tlierc was 
also a h'‘a\w increase, amounting to no loss than Rs 4 1 crores, m the 
import of coal , to Rs 2 8 crorea m raw cotton , to Rs 2 3 crores m olcc 
tncal mstnimeats , and to Rs 2 6 cro'-es m sugar On the other hank 
imported pi^^ce goods underwent a spectacular decline The falling off 
in the aalue of grey goods imported was Rs 3 2 crores (£3 2 millions). 
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la wliite Ka 13 1 crores (£13 1 miUxons) and in coloured Es 22 8 crores 
{£22 8 millions) Indeed the total decline in tlio value of } ams and 
te'^tile fnbncs imported into India dating the calendar year 1921 showed 
a declm® from 122 G crores (£122 6 millions) — the figure of the calendar 
year 1920 — ^to Rs 69 6 crores (£09 6 millions) On the other hand, 
values of railway plant and rolling stock imported m the year 1921 
attained the figure of 20 0 crores (£20 6 millions) from Rs 9 5 crores 
(£0 o millions) m the preced-ng calendar year In the e'qiort trade, 
there was a marked decrease in the months, 
Calend^^Mt 1921 Jiauaty to October 1921, mainly due to 
smaller shipments of raw hides and skins, raw 
cottoa, taw jute, cotton twist and yam, jute gunny bags and jute cloth , 
but in the last months of the year, particularly in November and Decern 
her there was a slight increase over the figures of the last calendar year 
on account of larger eicports of nw cotton, raw hides end skms and tea 
The onl> commodities which show an important increase in the ej^ort 
trade of tho calendar year 1921 are ncc, the value of which meteased 
by Rs 2 97 crores (£2 97 millions) , wheat, which mcreased by Rs 3 72 
crores (£3 72 imUions) and tea, which increased by Rs 5 crores (£5 
millions) On the other hand th<>rc was a marked and sensa 
tional decrease m jutc gunny bags and jute cloth, to the value of Rs 10 3 
crores (£10 2 imlLons) and R« 16 crores (£16 millions) respectively 
There was also smaller decreases m raw cotton (Ra 9 7 crores £9 7 
milhons) raw jute (Rs 1 45 crores £4 45 milLons), and cottoa twist 
and } am (Rs 5 2 crores £5 2 miUious) As a result the balance of 
India's trade during the calendar >car 1921 is OpOmst her to the extent 
of Rs 40 7 crores (£10 7 miUionsp) The net imports of merchandise 
into the country for the cilendir y ear 1921 stand at the figure of Rs 53 
crores (£53 milhon.) asagamstRs 21 crores (£21 millions) m the calendar 
y ear 1920 This figure may profitabU be compared with the net export 
of merclnndL e standing ot the figure of Rs 127 
a ance o ra e (£127 mdhous) which char'ictensed the 


calendar} ear 1919 

The general dependence of Indian trade upon the prosperity of 
ladastries Indian industries needs no lengthy demonstra 

tion The w ar period gave a considerable shock 
to those who were anxious for the industrial progress of the country, 
since the notable report of the Indian Industnal Commission showed 
that India was unable to produce more than a small Snction of the 
articles essential for the maintenance of ordinary-,. civilired actmties 

l2 
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Rich as she IS mraw material, India is still very poor m industrial 
achievements , and m several important branches of mdustr} Slie 
has to buy bad manufactured articles towards which she has already 
contributed raw materials The difficulty has hitherto been that 
ivnthout actl^e support on the part of the admimstration, few Indian 
industries, except those based upon natural monopoly, could hope to 
make headway against the oigamscd competition of western countne* 
The English tendency to allow matters to follow their natural cco 
nomic course accordingly pre\ailed, until war experience seriedto 

- change prevalent notions as to the function 

State-Aid r t n T T 

or the State m relation to Industrie's in 

justice to the Indian administration it must be remarked that some time 
prior to the war, certain attempts to encourage Indian industries It 
means of pioneer factories and Goiernmcnt subsidies, vere cflcctuallv 
discouraged from Whitehall Fortunatelj for India, the history of 
the T'lrperiod has effectively demonstrated the ncce'sitj o^Go^e^^ 
ment plaj mg aif active pait m the industrial development of India 
As was mentioned m preceding reports, the labours of the Industrial 
Comnu'ifeion led to the formulation of proposals for the organization 
of a central Department of Industries In Februarj the 
Secretary of State sanctioned the creation of such a Department a® 

The ^ew Department oi Govcrnmentoflndia 

Indostries Department deals with industries including 

industnal mtelhgencc , with industrial exhibi 

tion , and with central institutions for industnal training It is oho 

concerned i\ith geology and minerals, including the geological sur^c) 
of India and the administration of the Indian Wmes Act It further 
administers the Indian Explo'iics Act, the Indian Petroleum Act , the 
Indian Factories Act including labour legislation , Patents and Dc'ipns , 
opynght , elcctncal legislation, legislation rclatmg to steam boilers, 
ores , tationcrj and Pnnting , inter pronucial migration , aud 


With the introduction of the nen constitution, the de\ cloi nicnt of 

.Fanclto. cl IL, Cc„!„l t,' ’’"“T “ ‘nmstcricd tul 

and ProTlndal Govem- Jlencc the policj to be pursued in the 

matter of granting a«si‘itancc to industnes, the 
dc\ elopment of techmcal and industrial cduca 
on anc ou arge extent the r search work ncccs'arr to establish the 
a ue 0 ran materials, is now determined by tbe Jlinister in each pio 
nee in c large of the Bubjct' The constitution howeicr, iciniils the 
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dentral Government to retain control o\er industrial subjects when it 
considers such a course to be necessary For example, the establish 
ment of pioneer industries for the conduct of which, on an adequate 
scale, the resources of any province will be inadequate , or the establish 
ment in similar circumstances of institutes for carr3ang on research and 
training which affect India as a whole, may bo made the direct concern 
■of the Central Government In accordance with these conditions, the 
Central Government is proceeding to establish a school of mines and 
geology, and a central chemical research institute^ The latter scheme, 
amportant as it is, has had to remain for the present in abeyance on ac 
■count of the financial position A similar difficulty has led to the aban 
•donment of a scheme for the establishment of an Imperial tanmng 
institute and demonstration boot factory m Calcutta , while the efforts 
cf Government to secure the services of smtable experts for the ini esti 
gation of the glass industry — which is of great importance to India — 
have so far been unsuccessful 

Among the most important of the immediate proposals made b) the 
Industrial Commission was probably that of 

ore ase o ores purchase of Government and railway 

stores The principle that Government stores should bo purchased 
wherever possible in India has long been accepted , but m the absence 
of any institution for the amalgamation of indents and for technical 
inspection during manufacture, it has been difficult to go very far 
Manufacturing industries could not, of course, be started without a 
sufficient and continuous market , while orders could not be placed so 
long as there existed no adequate means of manufacture In conse 
queuce, demands have continued to be made on Great Britain for many 
articles and materials which might well have been manufactured m 
India if there had been any machinery for bringing Government buyers 
into effective touch with local manufacturers As was mentioned in 
last year’s report, a committee was appointed to scrutuuse Govern- 
ment indents with a view to their being executed in an increasing degree 
in India, to consider methods by which the purchase of stores could be 
shared by the Central and Local Governments, and to examine the 
possibility of assisting railway compames and other public bodies to do 
the same thmg At the beginmng of the period under review, the 
Secretary of State signified his approval, as a prdiminary measure, to 
the appointment of three chief officers of the proposed Indian Stores 
Department The Chief Controller of Stores and the Director of 
Purchases and Intelligence have now been appointed, and they 
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assumed charge of their duties on the 1st January 1922, from which 
date the new Department has come into e-^istence 

Considerable progress has also been made during the period under 
review in the disposal of surplus stores on be- 
Satplns Stores Majesty’s Government , the clo^ng 

of war commitments of the Indian Munitions Board , and the purchase 
of te-rtiles for the army and avil departments The work of disposing 
of textile surpluses, which had hitherto been conducted as a separate 
organization, was amalgamated in May 1921 with the work of disposal 
of other classes of stores The aggregate value of textile surpluses dis 
posed of during the year 1921 amounted to £1 12 millions (Rupees 1 12 
crozes), as compared with £1 04 miUions reabzed by engineering 
and miscellaneous stores , £0 08 million by medical stores , and 
£0 06 miUion by foodstuffs The Textile Purchases Branch ac- 
quired for the army and for certain civil departments during the 
penod under review goods to the value of £1 58 millions , of which 
£1 16 millions were purchased from firms in India, £0 32 milhon was 
purchased from surplus stores and £0 09 million was purchased 
through the Director General of Stores, London 

A very important sphere of the activities of the new Industries 
Department is that connected with salt, which 
plays a prominent part in the domestic economy 
of India The shortage in this commodity which proved so serious a 
trouble through the years of the great war and the subsequent period, 
compelled the Northern India Salt Revenue Department to adopt certain 
expedients for the protection of the consumer The scarcity inevitably 
arising from the lack both of internal and of over seas transport, com* 
bined with the cessation of suppbes from German and Turkish sources, 
encouraged speculators to exploit the situation Towards the end of 
1920 it was decided that the only possible remedy was to appoint, in 
every district in Northern India, as well as in certain Indian States, 
agents to whom an allotment of salt from Northern India sources could 
be made monthly on the basis of population The internal distribution 
of salt within each district is controlled by the Distnct Officer and within 
each State by the Darbar, the only requirement made by the Northern 
India Salt Revenue Department being the limitation of commission 
realized by the agent The working of this scheme has produced a 
marked fall m retail prices m two thirds of the districts of the United 
Provinces , m one half of the Punjab districts, and m a certain number 
of Indian States One mam obstacle to the supply of cheap salt m 
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adequate quantities arises from tlie fact that the supply of salt from 
the Northern India sources is still unequal to the demand Tuither, 
_ . , _ . railrrar transport pre'cnts difBcultie'’, and 

evasions on the part of vendors are not always 
easy to defeat Considerable efforts are now being made to raise the 
output of salt from the Bajputana and the Punjab sources which is 
distributed over the Punjab, the United Provinces, Bajputana, the 
Central India Agency, the nearer parts of Sind, and the Central 
Provinces and Berar The output o! the Bombay and Smd sources 
competes with that of Northern India in certain of the^e regions In 
order to render tho Northern India area independent of imported 
Bupplic'a, and unaffected by the operations of the speculator, it will be 
necessary roughly to double the average output of the Bajputana Jakes 
and the Punjab mines Large schemes for the development of tbe^e 
sources, estimated to cost o\ ct half a million sterling, have been launched 
with the advice of expert engineers The work of development m the 
Bajputana lakes is in charge of an expert with special trsming and 
experience of the problems involved The scheme provides for the 
construction of a dam across the neck of the Sambhar Lake, to enclose 
a small section which will be us^d as a bnne reservoir , for electrical 
_ , . « , . pumpme plant , and for a new system of salt 

c ernes or ere optcen system of loading and despatching 

the manufactured salt is BimuItaneousI> undergoing rcMsion The 
scheme for the development of the Salt Bangc mines in the Punjab will, 
it IB hoped, be commenced next year This is of particular importance 
m view of the fact that the demand for rock salt is increasing in all 
parts of India, and, if the output from the Salt Bange can he doubled 
before the replacement of shipping and reduction of overseas freight 
open the field again to the foreign manufacturer, it is probable that 
a new market of great value will be permanentl} retained for Khewra 
salt Aptooramme of the dex clqpment of the Salt Bange mines spread 
over five years has been prepared on the adnee of the Consulting Engi 
neet 

From vhat has been said as to the importance of the part played 

- . . . ^ bi the new popular Mimsters in the future 

Inaustnal Conletences » 

direction of industrial activities in the pro 

Vinces, it IS plain that the i aloe of close consultation between the Central 
Department and theProvmcial Departments is very great During the 
period under review, two conferences of Directors of Industries were 
held m April and November respectively But in i lew of altered condi 
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tionSj it was considered that these conferences should in future take 
the form of conferences of provincial Ministers in charge of industries, 
who would be invited to bring with them their Pirectors of Industnes 
and any other officials whose attendance they might think desirable 
The first of these new conferences was held in May 1921 m which all 
but one of the provincial Ministers in charge of Industries were present 
This conference served a very useful purpose Personal discussion en 
abled the new relations between the Central and Provincial Govern 
ments and methods of co operation between the Provincial Departments 
of Industnes to be better understood and the opportunity was taken 
to determine lines of policy on many questions of great importance for 
the industrial development of the country Among the more import 
ant questions which were placed before the Conference were the 
proposals to institute an All India Industrial Service and an All 
India Chemical Service which had been recommended by the Indian 
Industrial Commission As under the new constitution the develop- 
ment of industries, and, therefore, the main work of the proposed 
Industrial Service is a transferred subject the Government of India 
thought it desirable that before they proceeded further with the 
questions, the Mimstets newly appointed to take charge of the deve- 
lopment of industries m the provin-'es should be given an opportunity 
of expressing their opimons on the question whether these two Senices 
would be acceptable to the new form of Government The adoption 
of the Indian Industrial Commission’s proposal would mvolve the 
creation of new services with vested interests over which local Govern 
ments would exercise only a limited measure of control, while the work 
which they would have to perform would be entirely a provincial 
concern It was decided at the Conference that m the case of both 
the projected Services a fuithex opportunity ehould be given to the 
Provinces to consider the comparative ad\ antages and disadvantages 
of employing Imperial services m this particular field of work, but at 
the same time there was a general feeling among the members that 
the provinces would prefer to engage experts themselves on short term 
contracts of service 

A notable feature of the ludustnal progress of the country has been 
PtoTlncIil Activities increasing strength of the provincial organi- 

zations under the provincial Ministers and Direc- 
tors of Industnes Turning to particular provinces we may notice that 
although industrial development has been greatly hampered by finan- 
cial Btnngency, the progress achieved Las none the le«s been consider- 
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The primary object of this project is to promote the extension of Imperial 
-trade by means of comprehensive exhibits of the industries, inventions, 
raw materials and products of the Empire. At two successive confer- 
ences of the Departments of Industries the verdict in favour of India’s 
participation was unanimous. This was endorsed by the Local Govern- 
ments, and subsequently by the Legislative Assembly. 

For many years to come, the prosperity of India seems destined to 
rest upon agriculture rather than upon indus- 
Indian Agiicnltnre. tries. Three persons out of every four in In^a 
gain their livelihood directly from the soil ; hence it is that the improve- 
ment of that livelihood constitutes the readiest way of regenerating the 
economic life of India. The world’s progress has afiected agriculture 
equally with other occupations, and unless the Indian agriculturist can 
be equipped with knowledge as well as capital for devdoping the re- 
sources at his disposal, it is difficult to see bow be will in future support 
his share of the economic burden from which no nation on the road to 


self-government can escape. During recent years, an extraordinary 
change has taken place in the position which the Department of Agri- 
culture occupies relative to the agricultural populatiou. In many places 
the cultivator has already learnt to look on the 
Progress an^ Consetra- gjpgjt a friend and a guide, and his old 
attitude of suspicion towards new methods is 
beginmng to be substantially modified. 'When the success of new 
methods can be quickly and plainly demonstrated, they spread with 
remarkable rapidity. The so-called conservatism of the Indian culti- 
vator is generally merely that of the sound practical farmer, who re- 
quires good reasons for departing from well-established practice. The 
economic influence of high prices, combined with the intensified demand, 


vesulting from the war, for higher production, has stimulated in great 
degree the adoption of improved practice. On the other hand, the 
question of initial resources continues to be of importance. To the 
fenuerpossessrag tie neceasa^ capital to supply Irrigation water, plenty 
of manure and efficient tillage implements, the question of the suit- 
ability of crops to local conditions becomes a matter of little import- 
ance. But to the Indian agriculturist possessing few of these advan- 
tages, crop varieties are all-important, and the first and obvious step 
in the improvement of his agriculture is to providehim with crop varieties 
suitable to conditions. He is already awakening in many places 


Buitable to bxis^jy^ conditions. He is already awakening in many places 
to « is not extracting from his land aU itl capable 
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to irapcove the quaatifcy and quality of his crops is being held b) those 
in a position to form a sound }udgnient of the matter as the dan-n of an 
era of intensive cultivation The major operations of the Agncultural 
Department naturally accord mth these tendencies The) ha%ebecn 
in the direction of the introduction of improved \ar 1 et 1 e 3 of evistmg 
crops The other side of the question, namely the improvement of soil 
and other local conditions, wU be a matter of sloucr growth, since 
increased capital or at least evtended credit, will has e to be forthcoming 
for its fulfilment 

If only the Central and Provincial Departments of Agriculture can 
be expanded proportionately to the magni- 
lUe iJepat^tnemsol Agtl- before them, the future pros 

perity of India may he regarded as assured 
Great areas of land, at present either wholly unutilized or insufficiently 
exploited, he ready to yield, after the application of labour, manure and 
water, tons of valuable crops Hitherto unfortunately, it has not been 
found possible to expend upon scientific agriculture that amount of 
money which India’s necessities really require The headquarters of 
the Imperial Department of Agriculture at Pusa arc maintamed at a 
cost of slightly more than £65,000 , while the total expenditure of all 
the Provincial Departments amounted in 1920 21 to the comparatively 
small sum of £o0i,000 This works out at a total charge on the country 
of about one half penny per acre per annum 

\ brief note of the work accomplished by the Agricultural Depart 
meat in dealing with particular crops will do 
Their Worh more than many pages of argument to demon- 

strate Its utility to the couutr) First in importance of all the gram 
crops in India is rice Its yield is a v ital factor m the countrj ’e welfare 
A'*cordmgly, to the sdection of improved -vnnetics and to the supply 
of suitable seed the Agricultural Department dev otes much of its atten 
tion The demand for this improved seed now fat outruns the supply , 
anl m the four principal nee growing provinces — ^Bengal, Burma, the 
Central Provnnecs and Madras— the areas under improved varieties are 
now not less than IGOOO 85000, 77,000 and 6,000 acri^ respectively. 

This is no matter for surpme when it is observed 
that one of the departmental strains which has 
b eu pHuted in the Madras Presidenc) jnelds no less than 3,771 lbs 
per acre, representing a ntt profit to the cultivator of nearly £23 per 
acre for tlic crop &me of the departmental telecttons of Burma nee 
yield per acre from eight to ten baskets of 51 pounds each more than 
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the best local varieties , while the Bengal varieties have been yielding 
246 to 492 lbs more per acre than the varieties they are replacing 
If the rice crop can be improved throughout the country in something 
hke this measure, it will enhance the prosperity of a larger proportion of 
the people of India than can be affected by the improvement of anj 
other smgle crop, for it occupies a larger area and is used as a staple 
food by a greater percentage of the population of the country than any 
other stock During the period under review, this crop in fact suffered a 
reduction from (a revised figure of) 79 milhon acres in 1919 20 to 78 
milhon acres, wMe the yield of rice dechned from 31 9 milhon tons to 28 
milhon tons 

Nest to nee m importance in the list of Indian crops stands itleat 
During the year under review, the area under 
this crop fell from 29 9 million acres (re 
i-ised figure) m 1919 20 to 25 7 milhon acres, the estimated total peld 
also declining from 10 1 million tons to 6 7 milhon tons Indian wheat 
IS as a rule o! low quality and does not fetch good pnees m the world's 
market Accordingly, the work of the Agricultural Department upon 
this crop consists first, in the e\olution and distribution of strains pos- 
sessing superior yielding power, better quahty of gram, improv ed strength 
of straw and greater resistance to rust , and secondl) in demon^tratmg 
the response of the crop to better cultuation The mipro%ed varieties 
produced at Pusa have now been extended to all the wheat growing 
proinnces In the United Piovmces, the area under unproved varieties, 
predoinmantly Pusa 4 and Pusa 42, has now reached a figure at which 
accurate estimates cannot be made by departmental agencj It cannot 
however fall far short of 400,000 acres, and each acre so cultnated give'« 
the grower at a modest estimate an mcreased return of one pound 'ter- 
ling Similarly in the Punjab the unproved varieties, Punjab 11, 
Punjab 8 and Pusa 12, occupj o\er G55 0C0 acres In the Central 
Ptovmces, about 800 000 acres arc now sown with the high j leldmc 
varieties of wheat supphed by the Department 

Among the food crops next m importance, mention must be mad? 

of sugarcane, upon the improvement of which 
the Department has expended much labour 
Dunng the period under review, the estimated area of this crop feU frcui 
2 7 milhon acres m 1919 20 to 2 5 milhon acres, the estimated yield 
dechnmg from 3 million tons to 2 5 TnillioTi tons As m the ca«e of rice 
and wheat, the outturn was considerably affected bj the poor monsoon 
It should be noticed that sugar is the only agricultural product in India 
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in which the balance of trade lies decidedly against the countrj Im 
ports of foreign sugar amounted to S14,000 tons valued at £18 5 millions 
(Rupees 18 5 crores), as against 482,000 tons at £22 99 miUions (Rupees 
22 99 crores) in the preceding year A noticeable feature uas the import 
of just under 2 000 tons of beet sugar, winch is the first consignment of 
any unportance since the war In new df the importance of the sugar 
crop to India, and the obvious de^rability of the country supplymg her 
own demand, tiiere can be no two opinions as to the necessity of putting 
the Indian industry on a sound and satisfactory footing Dunng the year 
1921 the report of the Indian Sugar Committee, to which reference was 
made in “ India in 1920,’ was published The Committee was concerned 
to advise whether a definite and co ordinated line of policy could be laid 
down for the promotion of further development of the Indian mdustrj 
Among the principal recommendations of the Committee, now under the 
consideration of Government, ate the establishment m India of a sugar 
school for the traming of Indiana , a sugar research institute , and a 
la^o demonstration factory The report is most opportime in view of 
the fact that, while India has a larger area under sugar than any other 
country in the world — m fact nearly hall the world’s acreage, — ^none the 
less her normal output is hut one fourth of the total sugar snpplj In 
order to assist private enterprise a Sugar Bureau has been established 
at Busa with the object of iumishing advice to cultnators, manufac 
turers, and capitalists The mass of valuable information regarding the 
industry which has been collected by the Bureau is now much sought 
after Tho Bureau has also undertaken the publication, for the benefit 
of sugar firms in India, of statistical notes bearmg on the production 
and consumption of sugar in different parts of the world and fluctuations 
m the world’s price of sugar One of the mam features of the sugar 
work of the Agricultural Department has been the promising results 
attending the trials of the canes produced at the breedmg station of 
Coimb'itore in the Madras Presidency, whence improved vaneties of 
seedlmg canes are evolved Of the total sugarcane area m British 
India over half hes withm the borders of the Umted Pxovmces Here 
intensive cane cultii ation has been most successful on land commanded 
by tube wells and pumpmg plants Great possibibties for the improve- 
ment of cane cultivation will be afforded by the opening of the proposed 
Sards Canal, of which mention will be made in a later page This canal 
will irrigate i tract of soil which is especially suitable for cane cultii a- 
tion A future also awaits the mttoduction of power dn\ en machinery 
for crushing cane on a relatu ely small scale for the manufacture of rough 

u 2 
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sugar Some idea of the prospects awaiting the introduction of improved 
varieties of cane may be gathered from the fact that in the Central Pro 
Vinces, one particular variety has given over a period of eight } ears an 
average outturn of 2,488 lbs of rough sugar per acre more than the 
variety it has displaced There are substantial indications that the 
older strams are losing favour with the cultivators , though m many 
places it would seem that the question of improved cultivation is of 
greater importance than the introduction of new breeds Crude sugar 
manufactured on improved lines fetches from 6 shillings to 10 shillings 
more for every 500 pounds of produce than can be realised from older 
processes 

Of textile crops cotton is the most important But while, India 
p ^ stands only second to America in the total 

world’s production, her cotton is shorter m 
staple, poorer m spinning value and smaller in yield per acre The 
woih of the Agricultural Department therefore tends mainly to mcreas 
mg the yield pet acre and imptovmg the quality of the produce The 
scope wiuch exists fot tins work may be gauged from the fact that during 
the year 1920 21 the acreage under cotton amounted to no less than 21 
millions, although this was in point of fact a falling ofi of ov er 2 tniEion 
acres from last year’s figure Both the restriction in the acreage and the 
fall in yield per acre of from 99 lbs to 68 lbs were due to the unfavour 
able nature of the season In the case of cotton, considerations regard- 
ing the quabty of the final product naturally operate m. an overmaster 
mg degree, and the success of a selected vanety often turns upon the 
possibihty of obtainmg a sufficient premium for the improved quabty 
In the most important cotton growmg province m India, which is 
Bombay Presidency, the mcreased value of cotton crops grown from 
the -seed selected on the Surat farm is estunated at Rs 6 lakhs (£50,000) 
dunng the year under review The area under improved strains is now 
about 21,000 acres Some idea of the general extent of the operations 
of the Agricultural Department m suppljmg seed may be gathered from 
the fact that in the Central Provinces, the second m the b*'t of India's 
cotton growing areas 10,000 tons of cotton seed were distributed dunng 
the period under review There the area under improved varieties rose 
fromOSmiUion acres m 1919 20 to 0 36 milhon acres m 1920 21 
In the Punjab, nearly half the total acreage of cotton is now of 
the American type introduced by the Agncultural Department Im 
proved vaneties account for 0 52 milbon acres and ordinary country 
varieties fot 0 64 milhon acres The selected type known as ‘4 F ’ 
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13 TTorti to the cultivator at least £1 per acre more than the local lands , 
and the increase m his profits represented by the rapid spread of this 
selection amounts m the aggregate to Tveli over half a million sterling 
In spite of tho enormous area norr occupied by Amencan cotton m the 
Punjab, its mtroductxon is a comparatively recent event , and it is only 
to be expected that the present type will m time be replaced by some 
thmg better Indeed, a new variety, 285 F, is givmg more satisfactory 
resnlts m certam localiiies From what has already been stated as to 
the importance of the Indian cotton crop, it will readily be realised that 
there is ample opportumty for close co operation between those who 
trade in this commodity and the Department of Agnculture As wa*! 
mentioned last year, the Indian Cotton Committee recommended the 
formation of a Central Cotton Committee to act as a connecting Imk 
between the Agricultural Department and the cotton trade, and to serve 
ns an advisory body to Go%emment on questions afiectmg cotton This 
organisation has now come into existence, and it is hoped that in addi 
tion to discharging the activities suggested for it, it may be proiidtd 
with funds to establish and conduct a technological laboratory m Bombaj , 
nnd to subsidise research on cotton problems 

The world’s supply of jute fibre is obtained almost entirely from 
North Eastern India So long as plentiful 
supplies of raw mntenal exist at moderate 
prices, India enjoys a monopoly of production During the period under 
review, glutted markets, combined with the high prices realised by food 
grains caused the area under jute to fall to 1 5 million acres from 2 5 
lailhon acres in 1920 The value of the export trade for these periods 
was £74 millions and £C9 millions respectively The work of the Agricul 
toral Department in cozmection with jute consists mainly in the isolation 
of Bupenor yielding strains from the common mixtures found m the 
field One of the chief difficulties lies m seed production which is usually 
not profitable in Bengal since the cultivators find that it pays better to 
cut the crop for fibre A new field for seed growing seems to be openmg 
in Madias, and m 'Westem Bengal on lands too high for paddy The 
Agncultural Department has also undertaken investigations into the 
manure requirements of jute and has demonstrated that the presence 
of sufficient potash and hme m the soil is of vital importance although 
these elements are of no practical value except when used m combina 
tion During the year the demand for seed of the new and improved 
% arieties recommended by the Department was greater than ever, and 
indeed could not be satisfied For example in tbe Dacca division 410 OOO 
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}bs of a given variety, sufficient for 40,000 acres was requested, but only 
^ust over 65,000 lbs were available 

The area under mdigo rose from 0 235 million acres m 1919 20 to 
0 238 miUion acres m 1920 21 The jueld of 
Indigo from 38,000 cwts to 40,000 cwts , 

but exports fell to rather less than one third of the pre^ lous year's 
fitrures The work of the Agncultunl Department m this crop has been 
directed towards increasmg the quantity of indican contained m the 
plant and towards reducing the present losses m the manufacturing pro 
cess Very important investigations on the use of pure cultures of 
bacteria for the improvement of mdigo manufacture are in progress , 
and the use of the new sterilising agent made m the Pusa laboratory has 
brought the possibility of using pure bacterial cultures within the region 
of practice The present position of the mdigo industry nevertheless 
lemams uncertam, since the German dye has again come upon the market 
in considerable quantities In order that the natural product should be 
m a position to meet competition from synthetic mdigo it is necessary 
not only that the yield per acre should be increased, but that the present 
loss in the manufacturing process should be reduced to a minimum 

In atnkmg contrast with the somewhat doubtful prospects of the 
Totacco mdigo mdustry are those whuffi seem to await 

the tobacco mdustry of India With the re 
cently imposed heavy duties on imported tobacco, the prospects for 
growmg successfully the finer grades have improved considerably That 
the field is a large one is apparent from the fact that during the period 
under review, cigarettes, etc , to the value of about £2 9 millions were 
imported mto India The demand for Pusa type 28, which combmes 
yield and quahty, and is suitable both for cigarette making gnd general 
cultivation, has mcreased more than four fold during the year Seeds 
sufficient for about 50 000 acres were supplied to cultivators The area 
under certain acchmatised vanetiea of Sumatra tobacco has also m 
creased considerably 

India’s consumption of vegetable oils and oil cake constitutes a very 
VegetaWe Oils, etc. proportion of her total production The 

quantity normally absorbed by foreign markets 
constitutes a useful surplus, which is drawn upon in bad years During 
1919 20, foreign prices were temptmg and exports were m consequence 
heavy. But durmg the year under review, the foreign demand de 
creased, and was entirely over shadowed by imperative local needs 
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The Agricultural Department endearours to select the best varieties of 
seeds, and to introduce them in the distncta for vrluch they are found 
most suitable In Bihat and Onssa, the selected varieties of ground 
nuts have been introduced on sandy land in the Gaya district, where 
the average yield of the acre treated with ashes has amounted to 1,804 
lbs as against exactly half that yield from untreated areas In hla^as, 
where the cocoanut crop is of great importance, extensive study has 
been made of the cocoanut palm This is expected to throw bght on 
the cause of the great variations between yields of difietent trees grown 
under apparently identical conditions As typical of the direct practi 
caFadvantages of mtensive study of this kind, the fact may be mentioned 
that the local practice of plantmg cocoanuts in deep pits sunk well below 
ground level has been proved quite unnecessary In Burma also the 
question of cocoanut planting has aroused considerable interest, and the 
local Department of Agnculture has taken up the subject 

Dunng the penod under review, valuable work has been done in 
rubber, coSee and tea A number of experiments directed to the study 
of manunal sy&tems are being conducted on South Indian estates, os 
well as mvestigations into the diseases of the plants A great advance 
has been made recently m the general use of green dressings on the 
nibbei plantations In cofiee, good work has been done in Coorg with 
hybrids produced by the Agncoltural Department, the seeds of which 
are now on the market and m great demand One of these, “ Jacksons 
hybrid,” has proved its quality in the London market, a consignment 

« securing top prices of Coorg coffee Not only does 

Eabter, Coffee and Tea , 

it yield heavily, but it produces a bean oi veiy 

high quality In tea, as has elsewhere been mentioned, the prospects of 
the mdustry are for the moment gloomy owing to the glut of the home 
market Until the disorganization caused by the war has been remedied, 
it seems doubtful whether the position will improve considerably Dunng 
the penod under review the total area of tea was returned at 0 7 miUion 
acres as against 0 69 million acres m the preceding year, but the total 
estunated yield was lower, bemg 345 milhon lbs as against 377 million 
lbs m 1919 20 Lately, the Indian Tea Association has decided to res- 
trict production in considerable degree Work upon the crops by the De- 
partment of Agnculture contmuea In Southern India there is a special 
Deputy Director of Agnculture for plantmg districts, who gives particular 
attention to tea Demonstrations on the value of green manure*!, as a 
means of preventing wash and of mcreasmg o^anic matter m the soil, 
from an important part of the work in progress 
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As mentioned in last year’s report, the fruit growing industry of 
India has a great field before it Those who 
ha\e hitherto devoted their attention to the 
improvement of Indian fruit have been too few and too scattered to 
permit of any considerable advance But considering that the fruit 
industry, even under present conditions, yields a profit to those engaged 
m it, there is little doubt that a prosperous future awaits it It has 
one considerable advantage in a country like India A certain number 
of the educated classes, who do not take kindly to other species of farm 
mg are qmte wilhng to take up fruit growing as a profession Efiorts 
are constantly being directed towards the improvement of Indian fruit 
through careful selection of trees and proper tillage of the soil In 
Bombay, an officer has been appointed to work solely on horticulture , 
in Madras, a pomological station has been founded at Coonoor In the 
Punjab, eSorts are being made to improve the date palms, about 6 000 
suckers having been imported during tbe year from 5Ie«opotamia, of 
which more than half were distributed to date growers Endeavours 
are being made in many places to popularise the better varieties of 
fruit and to introduce improved methods both of cultivation and of 
packing But a more thorough investigation of tbe economics of fruit 
growing must be undertaken before satisfactory advance is po«8ibIe 
The possibility of estabhshmg a system of co operativ e marketing such 
as that employed by the fruit growers m California has yet to be tested 
Crops grown purely for fodder form a very small proportion of the 
Foddei cattle food of the country, and mainly for this 

reason have not been subjected by the Agri 
cultural Department to the same systematic treatment as staple crops 
In this connection it should be remembered that an improvement in 
the yield of gram crops as a rule mvolv es an increase m the straw as 
well as the gram, and thus indirectly increases the amount of available 
fodder Problems connected with fodder raising and storing continue 
to receive attention, and work of great value has been performed in de 
monstratmg the possibilities of new sources of supply In Bombay, a 
distinct advance has been made on the methods previously followed in 
the preparation of prickly pear as eme^ency fodder In the Umted 
Provinces, also, it has been definitely proved that the troublesome weed 
known as Baisurai, which seriously affects the yield of ummgated crop 
on account of its deep roots can be advantageously utilised as fodder 
It 13 estimated that through the employment of this weed, a saving of 
0"22 million tons of other fodder can be effected m the Umted Provinces 
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— a quantity considerably exceeding the total amount imported during 
the severest fodder famines of recent years 

Turning to the chemical ivorl. of the Agricultural Department, men- 
_ , _ tion must he made of the continued study of 

^ sous in venous parts of India In JBihar and 
Onssa, in the Punjab, in the Central Provinces, in Bombay and m 
Madras, considerable progress has been made in this important branch 
of work These surveys afford use6il guides as to the type of manure 
■which will give the best results In the Central Provinces, moreover 
much attention has been paid to methods which will enable the soil to 
recoverfrom the calls that high yielding varieties of crop impose upon 
it , while in Bombay work of a fundamental character on the method 
of maintaining a higher amount of water in the soil of dry areas, is 
no'W being undertaken 


As was mentioned in last year’s report, the study of pests, both 
Cro Pests, vegetable and animal, is a matter of great 

importance to India Diseases caused by 
parasites are numerous and destructive , the damage done annually 
to rice, sugarcane and cotton, m particular, by insect pests being 
very serious Contiouoas attention has been devoted by the 
Agncultural Department to remedying this state of affairs , but short 
age of staff, as m other branches of its activities continues to retard 
progress One great difficulty with which the Department is faced is 
the patient apathy of the cultivator, who believes in the majority of 
instances that pests and blights are manifestations of heaven’s wrath 
Energetic propaganda has to be undertaken before people can be per 
suaded of the possibdity of controlling such visitations Attention has 
also been devoted to the question of storing gram in such a manner as 
to protect it from damage and from the depredations of insects and 
rats These latter constitute no inconsiderable burden upon India’s 
food supphes Experiments seem to show that the average rat 
consumes about 6 lbs of gram in a year , and as the total rot popula- 
tion of India IS estimated at about 800 millions, the loss caused to 
the countryhy these animals must be something near £15 millions per 
annum 

4. very important branch of the operations of the Agricultural De 
partment lies m the sphere of Engineering, 
AgiicoltuTal Engmeenof maujj, connected with improvement of the 
water supply in existing irngation wells through connecting them with 
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sub artesian supplies by means of pipes and bores Work of tbis nature 
IS of the greatest practical importance, and its successful development 
has in many provinces added not a little to the prestige of the local 
Agricultural Departments During the year under review, work has 
been handicapped by the high prices of materials , but good progress 
has on the whole been made For example in the Punjab the number 
'of bores sunk m wells amounted to 392, of which no fewer than 326 
were successful in increasing the supply of water, while 5 tube wells 
were in tbe course of construction dunng the year In Bombay, 194 
shallow borings were made, of which 131 were successful , Blanfield s 
water finder having proved very serviceable m locating supplies in the 
area In the Umted Provinces, unfortunately, the progress made in 
tbe construction of tube wells was disappointing, mainly owing to the 
fact that engineering material has risen enormously in price None 
the less, the number of wells bored was 746, of which 513 are reported 
successful , while 131 sites for new wells were bored of which 64 pet 
cent produced the desired result In Madras, the work relating to 
pumping and well boring was transferred to the Department of Indus 
tries during the year, and the mam work of tbe Agricultural Engineer 
in this province will henceforth lie in the adapting of modern egncul 
tuial machinery and implements to local conditions, and the improve- 
ment of indigenous machines In Burma, the work of the Agncul 
tural Engineer has up to now been practically devoted to buildings 
rather than to agricultural engineering proper Several important 
problems, such as tests of sugarcane crushers and furnaces, cost and 
efficiency of pumping installations, and improvements in indigenous 
farming implements, are awaiting solution In several of the Indian 
States, also, agricultural engmeenng is making considerable progress 
In Gwalior the Agncultural Department has been successful in con- 
ducting several important lines of work In Mysore, alterations ha\ e 
been made in the new model plough to meet the needs of cultivators , 
while an American dull has been modified to adapt it to local 
requirements In Batoda, there was a considerable demand for well 
borings, and out of 105 bores sunk, 76 were successful Useful 
work was also done in the installation of engines and pumps, for 
which the State advanced nearly £10 000 to 19 applicants 

Among the most important conditions of the success of Indian agn- 
Caltle culture may be mentioned the improvement in 

the cattle population The bullock is still the 
pimcipal motive power for culUvation , indeed the total number of live 
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stock of the Bovine class in India is no less than Hb njilhon« Accord- 
ing to the 1919 20 cattle census, the number of cattle per 100 acres of 
sown, area ranges from 101 in Bengal to 30 m Bombay , while the num- 
ber per 100 of population vanes from 86 in the Manpuj Pargana 
to 33 in Delhi The average for Bntish India as a whole, is 66 cattle 
per 100 acres of soivn area and 61 cattle pet 100 of the population 
Very considerable numbers of these cattle are maintained at a loss, 
owing to their unfitness either for labour or for supplying milk But 
the problem cannot be tackled upon the same lines as would be possible 
in IVestemcountnes, for the reason that veneration for the cow is 
universal throughout the larger proportion of the population in India 
It is thus impossible to treat the question as one of pure economics , 
if only because popular sentiment will not agree to the elimination 
of the unfit and wasteful members of the cattle population The 
amelioration of the position depends first upon improving the breed 
of cattle, and secondly upon its preservation both from disease 
and from famine Increased breeding in the arable areas is now 
an imperative necessity, owing to the nse m the price of working 
cattle There is however a great lack m many places of stock bulls , 
while the dram o! the best milk cattle into the towns and their 
consequent loss for breeding purposes has ruined the milk breeds 
of the country districts At Pusa, cattle breeding bas been directed 
mainly along two lines , the grading up of a country milk breed , and 
experiments m cross breeding with imported cattle of high milking 
pedigree, the primaiy object of the latter being to obtain reli 
able information regarding the inheritance of the observable characters 
of both breeds In the various provincial agncultural departments, 
aLo, considerable work is being done m the provision of sfock bulls, 
and in the general maintenance and improvement of the chief local 
breeds Progress continues however to be slow, largeh on account 
of the magnitude of the terms in which the problem is stated 
Simultaneously with the work in improvement of the breed comes the 
preservation of cattle from famine and epidemics Plamlv, it is just 
as important to keep the easting cattle alive through periods of famine 
as it IS to maintain and improve the breeds ^Mention has already been 
made of the steps taken by the Agncultural Department to increase the 
fodder supply, and to make it readily available for the strain placed 
upon it by outbreaks of sudden scarcity There can be little doubt 
that a considerable proportion of India's cattle population is under fed, 
and that one way of increasing the percentage of useful individuals is 
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to popularise those forms of fodder which at the present moment ate 
neglected because unknown The preservation of Indian cattle from 
contagious diseases presents certain difficulties peculiar to the countrj' 
It 13 necessary not merel) to fight against the natural sources of infec 
tion, which are numerous, but also against ignorance, old established 
custom and prejudices on the part of the people themselves Cattle 
owners, when disease is prev alcnt in a village, often remov e their cattle 
to another locality , and it is a long time before they can be made to 
realise that such mov ements of cattle arc the means of spreading disease 
Until the cattle owners themselves understand the importance of 
early information and segregation in the suppression of these 
periodical outbreaks, disease must remain a source of loss to them and 
a danger to agricultural interests in general During 1920 21, there 
were 574 veterinary hospitals and dispensaries at work m India and 
the cases treated and operations performed at these institutions 
number over 1 million The Imperial Bacteriological Laboratory 
at Mukteaar, which supplies the munitions of the campaign against 
contagious cattle diseases, issued more than 2 5 million doses of 
different sera to the provincial Veterinary Departments Among 
inoculated cattle the percentage of deaths was onl) 0 4 per cent The 

raatimum output of Muktesar, even when the full effects of the recent 
reorganisation havebecn realised will not long bo sufficient to cope with 
the growing popularity of Its products, and the question of startings 
similar laboratory in South India is under consideration 

The need for supplementing the cattle power of the country has 
been felt for some time back, and has begun to strike those cultivators 
who have grasped the significance of improved tillage m the scheme 
of general agricultural improvement Such crops as sugarcane depend 
on a more extensive tillage just as much as on inorea'’ed supplies of 
manure and water Accordingly, as a result of advertisements by several 
firms and demonstrations held in several places, much interest has of 
late been, evittced vu Taotoi Several large lewd 

owners have bought tractors and aro trying them on their estates while 
the various Agricultural Departments are also engaged m experiment 
ing with different types Butin India the scope of tractor cultiva 
tion appears to be limited, since the most valuable of irrigated lands are 
not quite suitable for tractor cultivation, and the sizes of the fields arc 
rather too small for the purpose nevertheless tractor ploughing is 
likely to prove advantageous m, areas where large stretches of land have 
gone out of cultivation 
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It IS obvious that to a very large extent the utility of the work of 
^ , the Agricultural Department depends upon the 

effective diffusion of a knowledge of improved 
matenals and improved processes among the population of India Since 
the large majority of Indian cultivators are illiterate, the methods 
of conveying information which ate in vogue throughout more 
advanced countries,, such os leaflets, circulars and lectures, cannot 
be relied upon to produce the desired effect Wherever possible, ocular 
demonstrations are gii cn , and for this purpose. Government seed and 
demonstration farms, implement depots, and the like are employed 
But the most convenient means of assuring agriculturists that suggested 
improvements can he carried out by themselves, is the employment of 
small plots in their own fields for demonstration purposes The whole 
question of demonstration therefore really resolves itself into the pro* 
\ision of an adequate and properly trained staff organised on lines 
dictated by experience In Bombay, for example, agnculturol associa* 
tions — of which there are 63 m the presidencj — and a large number of 
00 operative umons ha>e been found particularly useful A hig success 
was secured in the extension of the area under improved cotton m Suiat 
district, where the premium on the crop grown in the few thousand 
acres under the supervision of the department wag about £15,000 la 
JIadras also, the agency of co operative societies was found generally 
useful in effecting improvements in the lands of the cultivator In 
Bengal, public interest m agricultural matters shows a considerable 
increase , district boards are now supplementing the staff of the Agri- 
cultural Department by officers of their own, and they are also offering 
grants for the establishment of farms In this connection it is interest 
mg to notice that three prominent landholders have opened seed and 
demonstration farms on their own estates Considerable progress has 
also been made in the formation of village agricultural association", 
which ate serving as useful links between the departmental officers and 
the cultivators In Bihar and Onssa, also, co operative societies have 
been proved most valuable fox propaganda purposes In the Umted 
Provinces, the success achieved by propaganda work is demonstrated 
by the fact that the total amount of seed distributed during the year 
amounted to 2 000 tons, the largest figure on record The number of 
private seed farms is rapidly increasing These fulfil \eTy useful func 
tions, and assist the Agricultural Department m many ways, notably 
in demonstration work and m the production of aeed In the Punjab, 
demonstration work has been supplemented by the opemng of demon 
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tective, and minor works Of these only productive works could, 
under the rules in force up to that date, be financed from loan funds 
Before a work can be classed as productive it has to satisfy the condition 
that it should, within ten years of the completion of construc.ion, pro 
duce sufficient revenue to cov« its working expenses and the interest 
charges on its capital cost Protective works are those which are cons 
tructed primarily with a view to the protection of precarious tracts 
and to guard against the necessity for periodical expenditure on the 
relief of the population in times of famine they were financed from 
the current revenues of India, generally from the annual grant for 
famine relief and insurance, and are usually not directly remunerative 
Minor works comprised those which were not classed as productive or 
protective They included a few small works built by the British 
Oovernment, but the majority were indigenous works which Govern 
ment had taken over, improved and maintained They included many 
of the great inundation canals which draw their suppbes from the 
Indus and its tributaries in the Punjab and Sind, a number of old im 
gallon works and flood protection embankments m Burma, many 
tanks, storage reservoirs and canals or groups of canals scattered 
^h^oughout the country, and lastly and collectively the most import 
ant, some 47,000 minor tanks and petty irrigation works m the Madras 
Presidency 


With the introduction of the Reforms the classification of irriga 
tion works has been altered \ as it will, m future, be possible to finance 
any work of public utility from loan funds The classes of protective 
and minor works have been abolished, all works being classified as 
either productive or unproductive without reference to the source whence 
the funds for their construction are provided In the case of old works 
constructed before the establishment of British rule, it has been decided 
that the amount expended upon them by the British Government shall 
be regarded as the capital charge Another important change has 
... , been effected, in that irrigation is now a 

r-iga^o^n^ra^et e ymcial reserved aubjeot Enhanced financial 
powers were therefore delegated to the local 
Governments in order to give them a much freer hand than they had 
previously possessed m respect of aU but the most important projects 
Only those estimated to cost over Rs 60 lakhs now come before the 
Government of India for submission to the Secretary of State wlh 
their recommendations 
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Duxiug the year 1920 21, the total area irrigated all cla'ses 

, 1 . , ,««p. of wotia m India escluding the Indian States, 

IrriraHoo hi 1920-21 ..ax x ® n i •* 

amounted to just o\er 27 million acres rrhich 

IS 13 7 per cent of £hc entire cropped area of 197^ million acres 
Although larger than the area irrigated in any other previous year, 
the figure is a million less than the record area of 28 miUion acres irxi 
gated during the year 1919 20 The decrease is mainly due to the 
unfavourable nature of the monsoon of 1920 The total length of mam 
and branch canals and distnbutanes from which this irrigation was 
cUcctcd amounted to CC 754 miles The estimated value of the crops 
irrigated bj GQ\crnment works amounted to £15G 4 millions or double 
the total capital cvpcnditutc on the works 

Towards the total area irrigated, the ptoducti\ e works ooUtnbuted 
18i million acres, the protective works 798,000 acres and the minor 
works nearly 8 million acres The area irrigated by productive works 
was greatest in the Punjab The average m this province during the 
triennium 1910 18 was neatly 7f million acres and during 1920 21 it 
was over SJ million acres Next came the Sfadras Presidency with 
an area of 3} million acres, followed by the United Proriaccs with^3 
million acres, and Sind, where the area so irrigated amounted to over 
1 million acres The total capital outlay to the end of the year 1920 21 
on productive irrigation works, including works under construction, 
amounted to £58 Drailhocs, the gross revenue to £8 2 milhons and the 
working expenses to £2 8 millions The net return on capital outlay 
was therefore 9 per cent The total capital outlay on protective 
works amounted to £11 7 millions, but of this a large proportion 
has been incurred on works under construction, which have not yet 
commenced to earn revenue 

In the course of the report for 1920, three great projects were bnefly 
described, namely, the Sarda Kichha and Sarda Canal, the Sukkur 
Barrage and Canals m Smd, and the Saticj Valley Canals in the Punjab 
In vnew of their importance to the prosperity of large tracts of country 
vho development of , these schemes during the year now under survey 
must ho outlined 

Certain alterations have been made in the Sarda Kichha Feeder 
project The circumstances in which this 
Bitda rac^a^aad Sarda pjQjgg^ , 5-^5 prepared rendered it not only 
probable but certain that verj con«idcrablc 
changes m the projected alignment would be neces-sar) before the work 
of construction could be taken in hand The original proposal for 

>2 
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utilizing the water of the Sarda contemplated the diversion of the Sardo 
water into the Ganges river above Narora at the headworks of the Lower 
Ganges Canal, thereby giving a large additional supply to the Ganges 
and Agra Canal systems That project provided also for a separate 
feeder from the Ganges Canal to supplement the supplies of the Eastern 
and Western Jumna Canals The principal item was a great feeder 
canal from the Sarda to the Ganges, which would have traversed at 
light angles the whole of the drainage of the submontane tract between 
the two rivers This scheme, which was known as the Sarda Ganges 
Jumna Feeder project, was abandoned in favour of a canal which woula 
provide irrigation for the north western districts of Oudh, with only 
a comparatively small branch runmng westwards across the Tarai for 
the irrigation of Rohilkhand, which would be known as the Sarda Kichha 
Feeder It was considered advisable, in order to avoid delay in the 
commencement of work, to prepare a project forthis branch in advance 
of that for the whole Oudh scheme The Saida Kichha Feeder project 
received the sanction of the Secretary of State in December 1919 
was designed to take up the irrigation which was, under the earlier 
proposals, to have been efiected by the first forty miles of the Sarda 
Ganges Feeder No further surveys were therefore executed, the 
alignment decided upon for the Sarda Ganges Feeder being accepted as 
suitable for the Sarda Kichha Feeder also , but it was defimtely foreseen 
at the time that it would probably be possible to find a more economical 
line This has proved to be the case , it is now proposed, by utihzii’B 
certain of the natural drainage chaimels m the tract for the transporta 
tion of the supplies, to carry the whole volume of water further to the 
south, thus avoiding the malaria ridden portion of the Tarai through 
which the original alignment ran Great economy has been effected 
thereby and it is now believed that it will be possible to complete the 
work within the amount estimated when the project was framed in 
1914, m spite of the great increase m rates which has taken place since 
that time The saving is expected further to cover the cost of sub 
stituting a barrage for a solid weir at the head of the canal These 
modifications of the piigiual scheme were, on the advice of the Inspec 
tor General of Irrigation, formally approved by the Government of 
India in January 1922 

The Sarda Oudh Canal takes off at the seventh mile of the Sarda 
Kichha Feeder and runs in a south easterly direction The Sarda 
canal project consists of a mam canal with a length of 17^ mile", after 
which it divides into three branches From the^e branches a network 
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of distnbutancs covers the \raterBhcd as far as the eastern boundaries 
of the Rao Bareli and Bara Banhi districts The project comprises 
478 miles of mam canal and branches, 3,370 miles of distributaries and 
iOO miles of escapes or 3,0t8 miles of channels in nil The canal wU 
irrigate 1,303 000 acres and produce a return of 7J per cent on the 
capital cost ^luch is estimated at £7| million The sanction of the 
Secretarj* of State to this project was accorded m February lf)21 

The Sukkur Barrage project in Smd, rshich is the greatest irrigation 
scheme under consideration at the pre«cnt 
approvesd by the Secretary of State 
10 Juno 1021 m so fat as its admmistratu 
and technical aspects arc concerned, and the commencement of con- 
struction avra'ts only the making of adequate arrangements for ^nancing* 
the project The object of the scheme is to give an assured supply 
to and extend, the irrigation now effected by the numerous inundation 
canals m Smd which dnw their water from the Indus This will he 
acIiie\od by the construction of a barrage across the Indus, neatly a 
mile long between abutments— by for the biggest work of its kind yet 
built From above the barrage seven canals will take off, imgating 
o%cT G million acres, of which 2 million comprise existing ‘mundatioil 
ungation to which an assured supply will be given, while the remomder 
19 at present almost entirely uncultivated The cost of the scheme 
will bo about £18 millions , 

Tlicro are, on cither bank of tho Sutlej, in Bntish territory on the 
north and in Bahawalpur on the south, long senes of inundation canals, 
which draw their supply from tho over when 
ever the water level is high enough to permit of 
it These canals ore Inblo to all the drawbacks which mvanably attend 
muulation imgatiOQ There arc no weirs ot their heads and, in many 
cases, there 13 no means of controlling the \ oUiraca entering them , con 
sequently, while a supplj \s assured m a normal j car during the monsoon 
months, it is bablo to senous fluctuations according to tho seasonal 
conditions In a year of mfenor rainfall little voter enters the canals j 
an a year of lugh supplies thev are InUe to grav e damage by floods 
Tho Sutlej VaUey Project will cfftct three object® Firstly, it t lU 
afford the enstmg canals an assured and controlled supplj from Apnl 
to Ovtober S-'conllj, it will enable their scope to be extended «o as- 
to embrace the who’e low lyins area m the n\«r vallcv Thirdlv, it 
Will afford perennial imgition to the upkamU on both banks wluch 
are at present enhrclj uatmgateJ and, owing to the low rainfall, waste 


Su'UJ Taller Canals, 
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^ The project consists of four weirs, three on the Sutlej and one on 
the combined Sutlej and Chenab, with twelve canals takmg ofi from 
above them This multiplicity o£ canals and weirs may seem, at first 
*sight, a pecuhar feature of the scheme, until it is realized that the project 
r^nlly consists of four interconnected systems, each of the first magm- 
ttjide The canals are designed to utilue 48,D00 cubic feet of watej a 
.Second duryig the monsoon and 7,000 cubic feet a second durmg 
c61d weather 0\ er S milhon acres will be irrigated of which 2 milhon 
acres will be in* the Punjab, 2 800,000 acres m BahawalpQr and 350,000 
a'tres jn Bikaner , As a result, 3| million acres of desert waste ivrll 
liecome available for colomzation • 

'i The pT^ect was- eubmitted to the Secretary of State in March 1921, 
‘‘but before accord^g his sanction to it he requested that the estimates 
6£ returns should be revised on the basis of the higher borrowmg rate 
qow prevailing “and that the Punjab Government should he asked to 
present the scheme to the local Legislative Council for its approval 
•Qe further called for assurances as to the ability of the Punjab 
Government and of the Bahawalpur and Bikaner States to provide 
Junds for the execution of their respective portions of the project In 
November 1921, the Local Government reported thot the Punjab 
L^egislative Council had unanimously approved of the project and had 
agreed to the provision by loan of funds as required for the construction 
df the British portion of the scheme The Bikaner and Bahawalpur 
Ddrbars had also been able to satisfy the Punjab Government that 
they could finance their portions of the scheme from funds at their 
disposal hnd from the proceeds of the sales of land The Government 
of India accepted these assurances and asked for the sanction of the 
SMretary of State to the immediate commencement of work upon the 
prpject, which was accorded on the 9th December 1921 
^ The CauVery reser\ oir project m Madras and three great irrigation 
Fulnte Pro|tamme schemes m the Punjab, which were referred to 
♦ m report for last year have not progressed 

b^ond the stage of examination Every pro%Tnce has several schemes 
rmder mvestigation which are not yet ripe for sanction, but, taking 
into consideration only those schemes which are likely to be constructed 
Mrthin a reasonable time, an addition of over 6 milhon acres to the area 
irrigated is anticipated from them 

The record area irrigated by Government imgation works w a 
attamed m 1919 20 when 28J mtUion acres were imgated By the tim 
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*r TKe project consists of four weira, three on the Sutlej and one on 
the combined Sutlej and Chenab, -with twelve canals taking ofi from 
above them This multiplicity of canals and weirs may seem, at first 
“sight, a peculiar feature of the scheme, until it is realized that the project 
really consisls of four interconnected systems, each of the first magm 
tftde The canals are designed to utihze 48 500 cubic feet of water a 
slcond duryig the monsoon and 7 000 cubic feet a second during thf 
c6ld weather Over 6 million acres will be irrigated of which 2 nullion 
acres will be in\he Punjab 2 800,000 acres m BahawalpUr and 350,000 
^res on Bikaner . As a result 32 million acres of desert waste will 
liecome available for colomzation 

"i The pr^ect was- submitted to the Secretary of State in Match 1921, 
“■^ut before according his sanction to it he requested that the estimates 
of, returns should be re\nsed on the basis of the higher borrowing rate 
qow prevailing “and that the Punjab Government should be asked to 
present the scheme to the local Legislative Council for its approval 
. ^e further called for assurances as to the abihty of the Punjab 
Government and ol the Bahawalpur and Bikaner States to provide 
Junds lot the execution of their respective portions of the project Id 
I^ ovember 1921, the Local Government reported that the Punjab 
legislative Council had unanimouslv approved of the project and had 
agreed to the provision by loan of funds as required for the construction 
(rf the British portion of the scheme The Bikaner and Bahawalpur 
Dirbars had also been able to satisfy the Punjab Government that 
they could finance their portions of the scheme from funds at their 
disposal End from the proceeds of the sales of land The Government 
ol India accepted these assurances and asked for the s^nctlon of the 
Secretary of State to the immediate commencement of work upon the 
project, which was accorded on the 9th December 1921 
^ The CauVery reseI^ oir project in Madras and three great irrigation 
rotaie Ptoprammo sctsmcs m tho Pmjob, ’Kkch wie leteiicd to 
• in report for last year have not progressed 

b^ond the stage of examination Every pro\ inco has Ee\ eral schemes 
under mvestigation -which are not yet xipe for sanction, but, taking 
into consideration only those schemes which are likely to be constructed 
wrthm a reasonable time, an addition of over 6 million acres to the area 
irrigated is anticipated from them 

The record area irrigated by Government irrigation works w a 
a tamed m 1919 20 when 28| million acres were irrigated By the tim 
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ite projects Aow tmfler construcfiofi &rojnfii]l woibug order, an^ assuiiJ* 
jflg that the SiiUcar Sarrago is cjto bailfc, a total of 40 million acres js 
co^dently ^a^idljiatetr^ Allowing for the most promising ‘projects 
n6w u^cr Tjonsiderntion^and for the natural expansion of existing 
schemes 'an ultHnatc area of 50 nrflIion*acres jg hy no means improhable 
It Tutl be apparent from, tho pTCccding paragraphs that the Indim 
irrigation ^stem is very^ highly developed Unfortunately, the same 
cannot be said of certain Mher activities designed for the development Si 
nattrdl tcsonrc^ " Among those forms of latent wealth which would 
.iinquostionahly yield 'excellent results to intensified exploitation, rorc'^. 
‘^'■flnd FiShCTiCs toil/ he^^eciany selected ' 

^Uready, despite shoria^c <>£ staff and hampered development di^ 

^ Tose^ financial restrictions, Indian forests yield J « 

*' considerable revenue to the State In HhV 

yearlD19 20 thastfrplua of revenue o\er expenditure of tho Indian forc'^t^ 
amounted to £2 2 millions Of the total forest area in India, which*. 

. covers more ^than a quarter of a million square miles, only 430, 670 squar^, 
miles has been brought under regular scientific management pre*c«bcd„, 
byvorkmg plans *' Vv 

Tho incteascd'demaud for timber and other forest ptoducts brought 
about^b^ war ^conditions has undoubtedly greatly stimulated f<5ie®s* ♦ 
d§Tcloplncnfc m the Ihdian Empire Local Goiemments may now bfr 
considered to We completed m the main the reorganization bf staff 
' necessary for developments m the immediate future The^s'in^tloncfl' 

' , , _ , , .. Rtrength of tlic Impcnnl branch of tbo Forest 

; ^ ^cETJcc has been raised to 398, of vbich number' 

352 are henceforth to Ire directly .recruited, and tho balance obtamciT 
, by promotion from tho Frovincnl Service During tho year 192l}^ 
i 22 probationers, put of a total of 60, were Indians But at the end 0 ^ 

* tho year tho shortage of directly recruited officers amounted to llPi' 

* while 8G probationers were under trnimng m England ^ Orcics and 

> divisional cbargeahAve^of cour«e to bo sub divided, if forest development* 

' IS to proceed upon an orderly plan , but it is also oece*! ary to providif^ 

1 spccnl posts for utilization and for re«carcli work, os well as to nftgment * 
Mvrgcly tho ataff of tbc Central Research Institute A very important’.^ 

. advance mHbo former sphere of development is marked by the arrival* ' 
y m India, during tho present year, of the recruits for the EngineenDg* 
i . Branch of the Fore‘<t Service, who hare now** 

j jerest Englafitriar^ - - 

^ Europe Two Consaltin'^: 


cqncfuded their traimng in Ameticv and ii^ 
i> Fore t Encmeet**, employed xn a temporary. 
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bisis, have continued to investigate projects and to draw up Bchemes. 
Much - valuable work has been accomplished, but it is to be feared 
that financial straits and the lack oi any system for providing funds 
for considerable capital expenditure, howsoever heavy the return may 
be, will entail delay in the execution of these plans How much remains 
to be done from the pomt of view of e^loitatioH is indicated by the 
fact that the outturn of timber and firewood from all sources amounted 
in 1919 20 to just under 340 milhon cubic feet, which represents only 
about 2 cubic feet per acre fronTall classes of forests This yield is 
far less than the forests of the country are capable of providmg under 
more intensive systems of development and by the aid of more up to- 
date methods of extraction than exist at present . ^ 

" Certain progress has none the less been made m establishmg and 
consolidatmg definite relations with the commercial world The possibi 
lities of utihsing bamboos for paper pulp are now *fairly established, 
and the number of firms to whom grants of concessions have been 
made for this purpose has increased A considerable part of the 
extensive forest areas of bamboo and Savannah grass could no doubt 
bo utilized for the manufacture of paper and paste'board now imported 
In the same way, large private concerns are now undertakmg the 
• extraction of timber, the manufacture of ply wood and the like, on 
long term leases But India, with her quarter million square miles 
of forests, still imports wood and articles made* of wood Much is 
however hoped from the mtrodoction to new markets of Indian 
timbers hitherto little known This cannot fail to be of advantage 
to the consumer in other parts of the world, and for the ‘development 
of the forest industry And m this connection it may be noticed 
that the London agency foirthe sale of Indian and Burma timbers, 
which has recently been started effected sales to the extent of £73,000 
during the year, on account of the Government of India and local 
Governments 

*• Mmor forest industries are also of growing importance In the 
^United Provmces, the output of resin was considerably reduced durmg 
«the year under leMew by an unparalleled outbreak of mcendiansni 
jmior Inanstiies ■'^hich has caused vast damage to the Kumaon 
forests Fortunately, there are heavy stocks 
t)[ crude xcsm still in hand, and the year’s outturn of the manufactured 
product Will probably show little decrease Mention was made m 
Jast year’s report of the satisfactory progress of this industry and of 
the possibility of its extension to a point at which it will be m a position 
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to meet not merely the whole of the country’s requirements, but, in 
addition, those of other Eastern countries It may be noticed that the 
policy of the United Provinces Government regarding the utilization 
circle, includes the mamtcnancc of model institutions employing the most 
up to-date machinery and imparting instruction m the latest methods of 
work, with a new to facilitating and developing both the resin industry 
aitevdy mentioned as well as wood working in general The mvestiga 
tion of numerous forest products and. b> products presents a wide field 
for future dei elopmcnt For the United Prorinccs, the revised forest 
budget of 1921 22 shows a surplus of neatly £300 000 (Rs 30 lakhs) 
The afforestation of denuded ravine lands mentioned in last year’s 
report, is stcadilj proceeding , and in the period under review, some 
2 000 acres of nev. plantation was laid down The cost of afforestation 
IS borne by Goicrnmcnt and is recouped from the revenue receipts, 

I the profits being aftemards paid to the owners of the soil The results 
achieved are very successful Erosion is ancsted good crops of grass 
.obtimed and tree growth is established In Madras the prospects 
before successful development arc vetj great The Consulting Forest 
Engmeot to the Government of India who was dcputel to enquire mto 
the exploitation of the 2Iadras Forests, reports that they represent a 
vast accumulation of wealth the development of which can be tflade 
self supporting 

Unfortunately, the national aspect of forestry is hardly, or not at 
DliBcallifs realized m India Much work still remains 

to be done m educating the public to an appre 
cntion of the value of India’s forests ns a commercial asset At present * 
the le'^sons taught b> the war m other countries are BtiU not appre 
dated by Indians generally and there i%.^onie reason to apprehend 
that the Forest Department mav soon find itself in conflict with politics, 
the protection of the interests of future generations being subordinated 
to the cspcdiencv of satisfying immediate popular clamour If this 
should unfortunately prove to be tho ca«»c the position built up by 
India as the pioneer of forcstrj among the Dominions and the Colonies 
13 likely to be lost In order to obtain some notion of the special difii 
cultioa wl ich be ct the wo king of India s forest* mention niav be made 
of the condition* ^ Inch obtain on tho Madras Ptcsidencj Here the 
V illagc r^ ot finds it difiicult to understand tho \ aluo of po«tponirg im 
mcdiateadvantage to future benefit, and the forest restrictions therefore 
n| peat tnhimuuncce«*orih irk«oire The ecu'e of grievance has been 
exploited b\ agitators for their own lurpose*, and the attcntio’n of 
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to meet not merely the whole o£ the country’s requirements, but, m 
nddition, those of other Eastern countnes It may bo noticed that the 
policy of tbo Umted Provinces Government regarding the utilization 
circle, mcludcs the maintenance of model institutions employing the most 
up-to date machinery and impartmg insferuchon in the latest methods of 
work, with a view to facilitatmg and developing both tho resin mdnstry 
already mentioned as well as wood working in general The mv estiga 
tion of numerous forest products and by products presents a wide field 
for future dev elopment For tho Unifed Provinces the revised forest 
budget of 1921 22 shows a surplus of nearly £300 000 (Its 30 lakhs) 
The afforestation of denuded ravine lands, mentioned in last year’s 
report, is steadily proceeding , and m the penod under review some 
2 000 acres of new plantation was laid down The cost of afforestation 
IS borne by Government and is recouped from the revenue receipts, 

^ the profits being afterwards paid to the owners of the sod Tho results 
achieved arc very successful Erosion is arrested good crops of grass 
.obtained and tree growth is established In Madras the prospects 
bofoto successful development are very great The Consulting Forest 
Engineer to the Government of India who was deputed to enquire into 
tho ©tploitatiou of the Madras Potests reports that they leprcscnt a 
vast accumulation of wealth tho development of which con be made 
self supporting 

Unfortunately, tho national aspect of forestry is hardly or not at 
all realized m India Much work still remains 
® to bo done in educating tho public to an appre 

ciatioh of tho value of India s forests ns a commercial as^ct At present - 
tho lessons taught by the war in other countries arc still not appre- 
ciated by Indians generally and there i^xsomc reason to apprehend 
that the Forest Eepartment may soon find itself m conflict with politico, 
the protection of the interests of futuro generations being Bub(Jrdinated 
to the expediency of satisfjing immediate popular clamour If this 
should unlortunatclv prove to be the ca^e the position built up by 
Indn as the pioneer of forestry among the Doraimons and the Colonies 
is likely to be lost In order to obtain some notion of the special difii 
cultics V Inch besot tJie working of India s forests mention mav be made 
of the conditions which obtain on the Madras Prc'ulenc} Here the 
viHageryot finds it diEcaU to undcr*:tand tho value of poetpomng im 
mediate advantage to future benefit and the forest restrictions therefore 
aj pevr to him unacccsavnlr ifX«oinC fhe sense of grievance has been 
evploitcd bv agitators for their own purpose*, and the attention of 
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Government has in consequence been specially devoted to endeavours 
to diSerentiat© between real and fictitious grounds of complaint • 
Consideration has in particular been given to the re organisation of 
forest committees, which under effective supervision should prove a 
valuable agency for the contrrd of grazing areas and reservesutilized 
primarily to meet other village requirements It is hoped by this 
means to ebminate some at least of the existing friction between the 
ryot and the Forest Department 

Side by side with commercial exploitation and the improvement 
of forest conditions must go research into forest economics and the 
investigation of the problems of reproduction and protection of forest 
crops The Indian Industrial Commission, to which reference has 
already several timesbeen made mthecourse of this report, laid stress 
^ . upon the necessity for expert investigation 

into these and cognate problems on a more 
extensive scale than has hitherto been possible The Commission 
considered that the Forest Research Institute of Dehra Dun did not 
possess equipment sufficient to meet the calls upon it, accordingly 
a general scheme for the enlargement of the Research Institute and 
of the scope of its activities was sanctioned During the period under 
review, progress has been made in the development of Jbe Institute, 
but little or no advance has been possible m the construction of new 
buildings The activities of research continue to expand and for this 
purpose additional officers have been appointed, including specialists 
in wood technology, timber seasomng and testing, wood working, pulp 
■ and paper making, tan stuffs and destructive entomology Up to date 
machmery and plant is moreover being obtained from America and 
Great Britain But, unfortunately, the lack of money is already 
making itself felt, and as a consequence progress in the investigations 
which will lead to the fuller and better utilization of the raw products 
produced by Indian forests is retarded 

la her fisheries afso Incha possesses considerable nationaf weaffh 
Fisheries which attention has only recently been 

directed The report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission gave striking evidence of the future which awaits more 
active development of this sphere la many parts of India the quantity 
of fish consumed in cities and in towns, within reasonable distance of 
the coast, is considerable Particularly m Bengal, where fish forms 
the staple food of a large proportiori of the population, the importance 
ot the trade is very great Dunng the year 1920 21, more than 13,000 
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tons of fisli 'were imported mto Calcutta alone from places of catchment 
To meet a steadily increasing demand, continuous and ruthless fishing 
IS carried on throughout the year, while even spawn and fry are not 
spared In consequence of this tho fisheries are getting ■very seriously 
depleted There is every reason to believe that unless some sort of 
legislation is introduced for the enforcement of a close season and the 
prohibition of the sale of fry, the local fisheries of Bengal will verj soon 
be reduced to a most parlous condition The first necessitj of the 
situation 13 the spread of sound ideas among the fishermen, ■who are 
at present of low caste, ignorant and uneducated They have a meagre 
standard of comfort and are mercilessly exploited by middlemen •who'e 
exactions Icseen the supply of fish and add 
* greatly to its cost The Bengal Department 

of Fisheries, ■which la now separate from that of Bihar and Onssa, is 
being placed upon a permanent footing, and useful work is being done 
not only in the sphere of propaganda, but also m the awakening of 
popular interest to the importance of the whole subject Very useful 
work was done by District Fishery officers Besides making a detailed 
survey of the fishenes m their respective jurisdictions, they spent a 
good deal of their time among the fishing population of their district 
in order to familiarize thcmselies with local conditions The most 
elective way of improving the condition of the fishermen has been 
found to he in introducing education among them and organizing co 
operative societies Special schools have been established for teaching 
the children of fishermen, and fishermen’s co operative societies axe 
mcreasing in numbers In Madras where the Department of rishenes 
has been long established, considerable success has been attained m 
several useful lines of activity The superior stafi include a Director 
■with three Assistant Directors, one in charge of the marine section 
Mafltas concerned with sea fishes , another in charge 

of the inland section, dealing with fresh Tvater 
fish, including the breeding and distribution of the lamcidoJ fish used 
m anti malarial operations , and the third m charge of the coast section 
dealing with fish after it has been landed There is also a manne biolo 
gist who 13 concerned 'With the identification of marine fauna and the 
supply of manne zoological specimens to educational mstitutions and 
museums During the year under review, the industrial section 
suffered from exceptionally unfavourable conditions The catches 
of sardmes on the west coast were a failure > the scarcity was so 
great that out of 64C private sardine and guano factories more than 
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reason to believe that Indian roada are deteriorating rather than 
improving, and, unless the reformed provincial Governments devote to 
this important topic the attention which it desferves, there is httle 
prospect of development in the near future Such a step as that taken 
by the Government of the Umted Provinces, which constituted a 
Provmcial Board of Commumcations, must be pronounced extremelj 
useful If once the non ofBcial representatives of the general public can 
be brought into contact with official experts, and can be aroused to 
the serious imphcations of a defective road system, a great impetus 
will certainly be lent to the improvement of commumcations 

But of all means of communication in India, the most important is 
the railway system In preceding reports 
Ra ways mention was made of the difficulties against 

which the Indian railways have been struggling since the outbreak of 
war Their capacity was seriously over taxed to carry munitions and 
stores essential for the prosecution of hostilities, and, in addition their 
ability to handle the growing traflSc of India was increasingly impaired 
Hence ^ great difficulty has been expenenced even subsequent to the 
Armistice, in obtaimng material essential for the upkeep of existing 
services Moreover, the task of handling a constantly uicjeasing volume 
of traffic has been complicated by depletion of the supcrrisiug staff 
The total length of Indian railways open for traffic* ai-tjie end of the 
year 1920^1 was a littleover 37,000 miles This repr'esents the result 
of 68 year^'of construction from the first modest opening, in 1853, of 
a little ”suburtrn line 21 miles in length from Bombay to Thana Of 
^recent-;f ears the construction of newlines has, both for financial reasons 
and on account of shortage in the supply of materials, been seriously 
relirded ^"Of the 298 miles opened up in 1920 21, more than half is 
representedjby a military railway, and the balance is made up of a few 
short blanches financed mostly by Indian States and branch line com 
pafiies (Jlapiial expenditure on railways has risen steadily from £2 6 
millions — the low water mark— m 1916 17, to £24 milhons in the course 
of 1920 21 But, unfortunately, even this scale of outlay has not sufficed 
to make good in any appreciable degree the leeway lost during 
the war The figures by themselves are indeed misleading, unless 
allowance is made for the very important fact of a rise of prices which 
hiis reduced the effective value of money m some casesto less than half 
Some indication of the importance of the part which is played by 
ndian radways in the life of the country may be afforded by an exa 
ramahon ot the figures o£ goods and passenger tiafEc Between 1901 
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and 1920-21, the tonnage of goods iiafilc increased from millions to 
87 5 miUiona , while the earnings increased 
Importance o ai ways from £21 millions to £48 millions Thisincr^se, 
considerable as it may seem, la entirely overshadowed by thepbenomenal 
growth of passenger traffic during the same period In the year 1901, 
neatly 195 million passengers were transported, a process from which 
the railways earned £11 millions But by 1920 21 the figure of trans- 
portations had risen to just under 5GO millions, producing to the railways 
an earning of £40 9 millions The passenger 
assenger a c traffic is thus increasing much faster than the 
goods — a fact of very great importance as a guide to railway policy 
Analysis of the passenger traffic shows that the number bf persons 
travelling xn the third class amounted to 490 milhons, as agamst 1 mil 
hoa la the first class, 7 millions m the second class and 11 millions in 
the intermediate The immense volume of third class passenger traffic 
affords a ready explanation of the recurrent complaints regarding 
over crowding The number of purely third class carnages m J913 14, 
in terms of four wheelers, was 16,712 By 1920 21 ft had only 
increased to 17,808 Moreover, owing to renewals being in arrears, 
an unduly larg-c proportion of the stock is ineffective The obvious 
remedy can^ be applied only as time and money permit , but in 
the meantime all that is possible is being done^in^the way of 
providing* a 'more extensive service of trains Indeed^ the daily 
passenger tram mileage in March 1921 was D,00D ,mfies^jn excess of 
the figure at the same penod of the previous^ year Despite the 
rematLable growth of recent years m the volume of the passengef 
traffic, the transport of goods is still the main item of rail i^y revenue 
An analysis of the goods traffic shows that out of the total quantity, 
87 million tons, transported during 1920 21, 49 miUion toiSs was made 

dooaj Tiafllo JP S'T “I ‘o“ 

by coal and coke, 18 million tons by revenue 

stores and 1 million tons by military stores Of general merchandise, 
the most important item from the point of view of tonnage was 
grain and pulse, which amounted to between 12 and 13 million tons 
But the transportation figures <ff all the other principal articles of 
export declined in comparison with the quantities earned during ^the 
previous four years Miacellaneous commodities rose to the figure 
o£ 16 million tons, a fact which was due mainly to the striking 
incrcaso of imports to which reference has been'^made earber in this 
chapter 
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Of recent year<») th’ere has been considerable public criticism of xail- 
\ray shortcomings, directed principally to 
Public Ctiticism shortage of stock This, to those 

unacquainted mth the details of practical raihvay working, appears 
to constitute the principal, if not the^only, difficulty in the matter 
It IS assumed that, given an unlimited supply of rolling stock, the 
troubles of the public in respect of transport would immediately dis 
appear Unfortunately, the solution of the question depends on other 
factors which are not so simply disposed of To provide unlimited 
stock before adequate facihties such as yards, sidings, double hne*!,^ 
D alties extended repair shops are available, would 

produce merdy confusion and a superflnity 
of idlestock The work of bnngingtailways uptothenecessaiystandaid 
in this respect is a question of time and the expenditure of large sums of 
money Until lines have been equipped to move a greater \olumeof 
additional stock, It IS futile to agitate, as has been frequently done in 
India of late, for the purchase of wagons and coaches Even with the 
existing numbers economic handling is a very difficult matter At 
,, g. . the close of the year 1919 20 Indian railways 

® ® had actually 8,990 engines,' 24,745 coaching 

vehicles and 194,701 goods vehicles The additions placed on the 
line in 1920 21 amounted to 575 engines, 208 coaching \ehicles, and 
6,493 wagons An analysis of available hgures sliows that, despite 
the difficulties of the war years, the total stock under all three heads 
has considerably incr^sed between 1914 36 and 1920 21 The 
number of engines has risen from 8,393 to 9,365 , of coaching stock 
from 52,971 to 24,951 , and of wagons from 184,076 to 201,194 

The difficulty of arranging for the adequate transport of coal was 
referred to in last year’s report This diffi 
^ cnlty contmued throughout 1921, but was not 

felt to BO se\ ere an extent in the latter half of the year The system 
under whch the distribution of coal wa^ns was regulated by the 
Coal Transportation Officer was contmued the only modification m its 
working an ing from the fact that m 1921 this officer was assisted by 
the advice of a Committee 


^ Turning to the financial aspect of Indian railways, we see that the 
Fmantial remits f State-oiraed lines rose 

from £79 miUions m 1019 20 to just under 
£81 milhons m 1920*21 On the other hand, working expenses rose 
from £45 miihons to £54 milbons, with the result that the net receipts 
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mended that railways should be entrusted to a special Member of 
Council, who would also control posts and telegraphs, road 
transport, ports, and theJike, which together should constitute a nev, 
Department of Communications IHiey recommended further that 
the Railway Board should be re constituted and enlarged m the 
form of a Baihvay Commission, consisting of a Chief Commissioner 
and 4 Commissioners, of whom one would he in charge of finance, 
and the remaimng three would be allocated to specific teiiitorjal divi 
sions of the railway system The Commissioners would be as':isted 
by G Directors, who would be technical specialists in various branches 
of work On these two proposals no action has so far been taken as 
they are still under examination Regarding railway finances, the Com- 
mittee recommended that the railways should have a separate budget 
of their own, distinct from the general finance of India A Committee 
drawn from both Houses of the Legislature considered this.proposal 
jn December last, but rejected it as impracticable The Leglslatl^e 
Assembl} , none the less, did not accept this recommendation, and ad- 
vised further consideration of the question They endorsed, however, 
the propo'ial of the Committee that, in order to secure continuity of 
railway policy, Goi ernment should agree to a 5 year railway programme 
of £100 millions (Rs 100 crorcs) The Railway Committee further 
recommended the establishment of a Rates Tribunal and of a Centra! 


Advisory Council representative of various interest^ m the country 
The latter proposal is already m tram, but the project of a Rates Tri- 
bunal is still under examination rurtber, on the question of company 
tersw State administration, the Railway Committee was divided One- 
half, including Sir IViIham Acworth, favoured State management, 
the other half preferring management through the medium of Indian 
compames No decision on this important matter has } et been arnved 
at, and the subject 18 one of the first items to be considered by the 
Advisory Council 

'IheretjmVenofiimbtlhstptqirfroriiAwest is gnnvuig m ‘Aiv tpvi* 


^ tion of Indian communications Conjoined 

Growth ol the Po^l Oface i tr i. » *i ^ 

With this interest^ naturally goes the steady 

demand for improv ement Of this an index is alTorded by the unchecked 


progress of the traffic handled by Posts and Telegraphs Departmenf* 


When m 1851, the postal service of Indian as formed into a separate 


department with a Director General, it started with 700 offices At the 
close of the year 1920 21, there were 19 496 post offices, 102 postal 


officers and 157,301 miles of mail Ime During the year 1389 3 million 
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<trticles were handled, iDcluding 612 loillion letters, 630 million post 
•cards and 70 million regist^ed ne^repapers Indeed more than 4 6 
miUion articles were earned on each working 
How Mails are Carried Mails m India are transported by such 

venous means as runners, railways, horses, river craft, mail carts, 
camels and tongas , but where practicable the slower means of con 
veyance are gradually being replaced by motor transport The con 
tmuous expansion of the radway system of the country and the 
increasmg use of mechanical transport ha\ e caused a steady dimi 
nution in the total length of runners’ lines, which was 95,983 miles 
in 1910 11 as compared with 90,638 mdes in 1920 21 There ate how 
ever vast tracts of country where railway or motor transport cannot be 
used, and ei ery year sees some addition to runners’ lines as a neces 
eary adjunct to the numerous small village post offices opened m the 
mtenor of districts The runner therefore still holds, and will 
contmne to hold for many years to come, a prominent place 
m the organisation as an i^ency for the conveyance of mails 
The annals of the Department furnish numerous instances of 
turners having been carried away by tigers, drowned m flooded 
rivers, bitten by venomous snakes buried in avalanches or mnrdoted 
by robbers Even durmg the period under review, mails were plun 
dered by highway robbers no fewer than 36 times In 7 cases the 
mad carriers were killed, and in 4 instances wounded In the face 
of all these dangers, the mail runners seldom shrink from performing 
their duty They regard the mail bag as a sacred trust which 
must be carried to its destination at all hazards Very often they 
brave death m attempting to save it No praise can be too high for 
» the honesty, courage and devotion which they display m the per 
formance of their duty 

Tne public utilities of the India n post office ate not confined to the 
Pablic TJlilitiei collection, conveyance and d“hvery of corres 
pondence In addition, it acts as a banker 
and agent of the pubbe, it enables them to do their shopping from all 
distances, it sells quimne, it insures the bves of Government em 
ployees, it collects customs duty, it receives salt revenue, and it pays 
the pension of retired soldiers of the Indian Army 

Durmg the year under review, the salanes of postal employees 
Fininaal R«snlls raised to meet the mcrease m the cost of 

bving and the postal department worked at a 
net deficit of £ 0 46 milbona (Rs 0 46 crores) Receipts were £5 36 mil 
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lions (Ha 5 30 crores) and payments £5 82 millions (Rs 5 83 crores) 
Tins net deficit may bo compared witU the figures of the previous 
ye-ir, wliicli showed a net surplus o£ receipts over expenditure amounting 
to £0 74 million As in the «ise of railways, it is clear that the post 
office cannot continue to supply an up to date service at rates which 
no longer cover the costs meurred With the present rate of wages 
and cost of conveyance it is impossible for the post office to carry any 
postal article for one quarter of an anna except at a loss Wlule it 
would be difficult to overrate the advantages of cheap postages to a 
country such as India, it is none the less highly desirable that a 
public utility service, such as the post office, should be kept tho 
roughly efficient This efficiency can only be maintained so long as the 
Post Office pays its way ivithout having to starve its various branches 
UnUke the postal department, the telegraph department showed a 
profit, its total receipts bemg £3 5 milbons (Rs 3 5 crores) agamst work 
mg charges amounting to £2 6<) miUions In the telegraph branch, 
the total number of mhnd and foreign telegrams disposed of during 
the year — 19 9 nuliions— fell by 3 per cent as compared with tho 
figures of the preceding year This decrease was due prmcipally 
to the general depression of trade The total line and wire mileages 
contmne to grow steadily, and now consist of approxiinately 90,000 
miles of line and cable, carrying 387,000 miles of wire The telegraph 
staff of India now consists of over 13,000 officials who work m 
mote than 10,000 offices, of which nearly 9,000 are open to the 
pubhc As was mentioned in last year s report, recommendations 
made by a Committee of enquiry have resulted m a considerable im 
provement of the pay and working conditions of telegraph officials 
Increases of pay and over time rates have been sanctioned , and 
house rent allowances to members of the staff not provided with* 
free quarters have also been granted As a testimony of the efficiency 
of tho staff, it may be said that statistics mamtamed by 60 of the pnn 
eipWi? ilP pftr euwA 4if Ah? TOWf* Aiuan? 

mitted within 10 minutes of receipt and 49 per cent within 20 minutes 
Of the telegrams received for ddivery 61 per cent were sent out to the 
addressees within 10 minutes of receipt None the less the growing 
congestion of tho tekgraph wires of India and the delays which occa 
Bioually arise owing to the extent or the interruption of traffic lend 
particular importance to the progress of wireless telegraphy A special 
wireless branch of the telegraph department 
ire ess exists tmd^ the charge of experts brought 
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out from England Durmg the period under review the experimental 
work m connection with atmospheric disturbances, especially trouble 
some from Apnl to October in India, was steadily pursued with con 
Biderable success The number of Badio telegrams exchanged with 
ships at sea mcreased from o^e^ 12 000 m 1919 20 to more than 
19,000 in 1920 21 The amount of inland traffic also increased, but 
statistics 'are not available pnor to June 1920 Although the wire 
less system cannot at present compete with the ordinary telegraph 
wires for commercial traffic, it is hoped that under the new scheme, 
regular wireless routes for ordinary traffic passed at high speed will be 
established mthin the next two years A commercial wireless route 
between Madras and Rangoon has been already sanctioned and the 
worl put in hand Such routes proMde extra outlets m the cases of 
mterruption upon the lines or on occasions when there is a rush of 
work Eventually they should save much expenditure on long o^e^ 
land wires whibh are costly to work and are steadily becoming ^et 
more costly to maintain 

Another means by which it is hoped before long to remedy the 
Telepbones congestion of the telegraph system is the in 

creased employment of telephones The 
demand duimg the year continued to grow, but owing to the 
difficulty of obtaimng instruments, underground cables and switch 
boards it could not be met m full At the close of the year 
under review there were over 1,600 appbcations on the waiting hsts 
of the various Government systems Durmg the year 763 miles 
of new trunk circuits having 1,500 miles of wire were erected, 
brmgmg the total up to 6,600 mites of wire as against 4,100 
miles m the previous year There is no doubt that, when material 
is a\ ailable, the telephone system will expand rapidly There are 
still only 265 Government exchanges with 10,703 connections , 
while licensed telephone companies own 11 exchanges with 20,335 
cSrmections During the 5 years endmg the Slst of Match 1921, 
the number of exchanges snpphed and maintained by the 
Government Telephone Department increased from 226 to 255, the 
number of connections from 3116 to 10 703, and the total 
telephone revenue from £0 09 nulhon to fO 17 million Progress 
has been greatly retarded by the .war, and it is anticipated 
that during the next few years, if funds are made available, 
the development of the telephone m India will proceed more 
rapidly 
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Among other means ol communications which in the future wil) 
ATiation probably play a great part m the development 

of India mention must he made of aMation 
Surveys of the primary air routra between Bombay apd Calcutta, 
Calcutta and Rangoon, Calcutta and Delhi, Delhi and Karachi have 
been completed, and aerodromes hive been provided al , some of 
the termmal etations of these routes togetiier with landing grounds 
af certain intermediate points Unfortunately the genenl financial 
situation m India has prevented much being done m the way of 
preparing the Calcutta Rangoon section of the Bombay Rangoon 
air route — which is the first item on the civil aviation programme in 
India The necessary land has been acquired in some cases but the 
preparation of the ground has had to be postponed m nearly every 
instance The Bombay Rangoon ait route exists therefore only on 
paper, and no commercial or m^zl sen ice is possible until funds are 
forthcommg for the preparation of the complete route The Handley 
Page *Indo Burmese Transport Company, which was formed with 
the vjewto compete for the mail sei vice went into liquidation and 
the aeroplanes ha\ e been bought by a Calcutta firm Two carefully pre 
pared schemes for the carnage of toaik in India by an have been re 
ceived by Government, but unfortunately Bboxtago of funds ncce««8ry 
for the preparation of aerodromes prexented their acceptance Aviation 
IS merely m its infancy in India, as is apparent from the fact that up to 
December 1921 only 13 certificates of registrat on were given 13 licenses 
granted to ground engmeers, and 10 licences to pilots The hundred 
aeroplanes presented by His Majesty’s Government to India have been 
allocated to various local Governments and Admimsfrations to Indian 
States and to private mdmduals except six wbuh have been retained 
by the Air Board for purposes of experiment and investigation when 
funds are available The remainder are bemg 1 ept for purposes of 
demonstration and instruction But from what has been said it will 


ihf ufiviuuir itihrit j1v*AV vxnr Jir avuumpibfieid Ahs* ivay’ p.xqn.vy' 
until the existing financial stnugency js eased As soon as this occurs, 
there will be nothing to prevent the development of civil aviation In 
preparation for this some valuable meteorological work has already 
been carried out in India 

Upper air inve‘!tigations were undertaken bj the Indian Jleteoro 
logical Department first m the year 1902 At 
Meteorology \rork was earned out from head 

quarters without the h^lp of properly equipped stations m the plam'> 
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In 1910 tliG whole system was le organised and eight stations were 
equipped for upper air work Up to then the work hid been earned out 
b} kites, but, under the new system, more up to date methods and 
billoons were used Daily reports arc reccired from Akyab,,Cal5utta, 
Agra, Simla, ‘Xahore, Peshawar and Quetta Bangalore and Colombo 
are aUo equipped for upper air work, and reports are receired from 
these stations when of auiScaent interest 



CHAPTER VI. 

The People and their Problems. 


As was mentioned va last year’s Report, the monsoon of 1920 , after 
Monsoon Failire » go^ start proved m the end dis- 

appomting while its av'^rage quantity was 
only 12 per cent below the normal, the distribution, which is probably 
of more practical importance than the total precipitation, was extremely 
defective The poraparative failure of the rams m September not only 
seriously a^ected the standing monsoon crops, but was responsible aUo 
for a large decrease m area m the succeeding winter crops Until about 
the middle of November 1920 , leaving aside some distress m parts of 
Bihar and also of Burma and Hyderabad, there was no scorcity or famine 
But the early cessation of the monsoon and the lack of wmter rams then 
caused the agricultural situation in other parts of the country to deterio- 
rate Pamme was declared m one district of the Bombay Presidency, 
scarcity m another district, as well as m se\en districts of the Central 
Provinces Pamme conditions m Hyderabad also became more pro 
nounced , and distress prevailed m certam districts of the Hadras Pre 
Bidency In consequence, by tbe end of the year 1920 , the famine 
machmeiy of India was set in motion for the benefit of Bome 80,000 
persons Grants of money were sanctioned for the affected areas relief 
works and’ gratuitous xeUef ptoiided Re\enue was remitted on a 
generous scale, and preparations made to meet future developments 
Durmg the early months of the year 1921 , these conditions unfortunately 
persisted with some aggravation In three districts of the Central Pro 
r> an.. vmc^, Jubbulpore, ifandla and Seoni, famine 

amiae aa t was declared The same declaration was ma le^ 

in the Bellary, Anantpur and Komool districts of the Madras Presidency, 
m the Byapur districtof theBombay Presidency, and in parts of Balu, 
chistan Scarcity was also declared .a 8 districts of the Central Pro- 
vinces, 6 districts m Bombay and 3 districts m the Umted Provinces 
Local distress prevailed in one district of the Bengal Presidency, m one 
district of the Punjab, and in theBewa State of Central India 
( ) 
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the masses of India are becoming poorer or richer under British lale 
It IS plain to the careful observer that there is considerable indirect 
evidence as to a growmg prosperity rather than to an increasing 
poverty The remarkable popularity of railway travel as witnessed 
by the phenomenal multiplication of third class passengers during 
the Ifflt two decades of which mention has been made m an earlier 


chapter would seem to indicate that more money is available over 
and above the bare ne essaries of life than was previously the case 
The recentl) incrdhsed absorption of rupees which two years ago 
threatened the whole currency system of India with inconvertibility, 
combined with the growing employment of silver for purposes of 
adornment by classes of the population previously and within living 
memory accustomed to brass would seem to point in the sam“ 
■direction Further the steady substitution of a monetary for a 
national system of economy with its accompaniments of a preference 


Progress or R*tio 
gtes^ioo. 


for imported cloth "for imported mmeral oil and 
for imported domestici«.utensil3 would seem to 
show that those who advance India’s claim to 


increasing prosperity have somethmg more than personal prejudice upon 
which to base then contention During the year under review a certain 
amount of direct evidence has become available pointing in the sums 
direction Tli'' Statisti''al Bran^'h of th* Department of Agriculture ol 
th JIad'-as Pr‘»aideacy h^s -publisheJ an extremdy careful estimate of 
the agricultural ineoms—that is to say the ineom® which is eatn'^d by 
agriculture in the form of agricultural products— throughout Madras 
This sterns to show that the total contribution of agriculture to 
income of the population of Madras Presidency amounts to £300 7 
miUionj (Rs 309 7 crorc*) The agricultural population is just |ths of 
the total population of the Presidency so that if we may assume the 
contribution of the agcicultucal and non agricultural populations to be 
m proportion to strength the non agricultural income should be ’ths 
or 40 per cent of the agricultural mcom* A simple calculation based 
upon this assumption would seem to show that the total irlcome of the 
Presidency is somewhere near £434 miUions (Rs 43l^rores) The popu 
lation of Madras bemg 42 ^'millions by the census of 1931 the average 
income per head works out on the above calculation at a httio over 
£10 (Rs 100) The statement has so often been repeated that the aver 
income per head for all India is only £3 (Rs 30) that some people 
are likely to be astonished at a figure so large as that apparently pre 
vaihn^ m th" Madras Presidency But it mist b" reni'mb“"ed that the 
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estimate of Es 30 made at the close of the last century , andfurtiier 
that it was a mmimum, not a maximum, estimate of the average mcome 
Since it was arrived at, the alteration of prices has been so great that 
the purchasmg power of Rs 100 in 1920 is only 40 per cent greater than 
that of Rs 30 in 1899 Even if it can be assumed that the mcome of 
Rs 100 pet head per annum of the Madras Presidency is true for the rest 
of India, this increase over the 1899 figure does not really amount to 
very much Pot at present, an average Modras rustic family, enjoying 
such an income must spend nearly half its earnings* on staple food, if 
that food be rice, m order to get enough food Only half its income is 
available for all the other necessities of civilised life — milk, curds, 
clarified butter, condiments, clothing, fuel, light, housmg, education, 
amusement, travel, recreation, and the like In short, this Sladras survey 
seems to show that the symptoms of increasing prosperity, such as has 
been deacnbed, ought not to disguise from the observer the poverty 
which besets the masses of the Indian population-poverty of a kind 
which finds no parallel in the more exigent, because less tropical, climate 
of Europe But that encouraging symptoms ate not wholly lacking, we 
have already seen and it must be admitted that these symptoms have 
euccesafuUy surmounted very severe tests No one can deny that tho 
manner m which the bad seasons of 1919 20 and 1920 21 have been 
weathered, speaks eloquently for an mcrease of resisting powers in the 
poorer classes The process of improvement must necessarily be slow 
As time goes on, it may be hoped that the increased development of 
India’s resources wiU gradually create a per capita figure of wealth suffi- 
cient for her needs as a nation But tho mdustnal regeneration of 270 
millions of people, which is the population of British India, the majority 
•of whom ate poor and helpless beyond Western conception, is not a 
matter which can be accomplished in a few years It^is bttle mdeed that 
any administration can do to Siitigate the gigantic problem of Indian 
poverty, although, as was amply apparent m recent years Government 
-action may, m times of'crisis, avert disaster 

As in 1920, the problem of the food supply contmued all through the 
period under review to exercise the Administration The policy of the 
•Government of India wifh reg^d to the export of food grams has been 
to get nd of the measures of control adopted in consequen '’0 of post war 
economic conditions as soon as circumstances 
Food Conswvatlon and justify this course In March 1921, the Council 
of State adopted a Resolution recommending 
ihe removal of restrictions on the export of all food grams from 

P 
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Indn tortl^v.th, but uo .mmcd.atc cflcct y. b»c» ‘o 

Go%cmmcnt. B.nce it ivas deeded to deler action until the ultiiaa e 

character ot the montoon of 1921 22 uras dcfinitelj a-cettamed E lu^ 

1 ii nf course DuriDg the Eummer of 1921 ontl tte 

'^'°u'uart of the rainy BCa'on o£ that year, priccB of all food giaius 
Bhoued a considerable and fairly eteady me This uas Bcaiccly a matter 
for surprise, since the premature ceesation of the 19z0 monsoon had 
caused^as ue have Been, a rvidespread failure of the autumn haiTCBt m 

northern, rvestern and central India, u.th the consequence that souingB 

of spring crops had been greatly restricted As has alicadj been pointed 
out elsewhere. Government had previously abandoned the Echeme put 
in force in October 1920, under which a ma-amum quantity of 0 4 miUien 
tons of wheat was to be exported, subject to a definite limit of price 
But the Buddennesa of the nsc in pnccs, cBpccially of wheat, waicn 
occuned towards the end of AuguBt 1921 came as a surpriBe to the people 
and the Government alike Various extraordinary rumours were afloat, 
and it iras popularly behoved that Go^eI^Dl€Xlt 
Cilsis In the aatnmn aUotnng the export of large quantities of 

whe-it to Europe These rumours -were sedulously encouraged by pou 
tical malcontents, especially m the Punjab The Government of luaia, 
and the Local Governments affected, did their best to remove aU mis 
apprehension by the issue of communiques pointing out the true fact-* 
But m the meantime an acute economic position had been'ereated owing 
to the prevalence of high prices of wheat Tbs was especially the cate 
m the Punjab, where wheat rose to a level far above the maximum ever 
attamed m the year 1919, when agncultural conditions had been very 
Biimlar The Punjab Government, therefore, pressed upon the Govern- 
ment of India the importance of an early announcement, to ^ 
that no further exports of wheat and flour from India would be ^ 
at least until the end of llarch 1922 Although it could be clear y c 
monstrated that, with the prices ruling m Europe and India at the ime, , 
the export of wheat from India to Europe was a sheer economic impo^i 
bihty, it was considered advisable to accede to tins request 
announcement to the desired effect wM accordmgly made m Septem er 
1921 It was also stated that, in order to pre\ent any depletion 
of stocks or enhancement of prices owing to mihtary requirements, 
it had been decided to obtain all supphes of wheat and flour require 
for the army m India, or based on India, by the purchases o 
wheat abroad, so far as this was possible The import of foreign 
wheat was therefore encouraged, and the total amount actually 
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amviag in India up to the 31st Decemher 1921, Tvas 0 23 million 
tons, out of which 0 029 milhoa tons were 
ParctMo^ol^ Wheat military account Special enquiries in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces indicated 
that the nse m wheat prices was due to a geuume shortage of 
stocks, and not to speculation or comermg Strength was lent to this 
contention by the fact that the outturn of wheat m the Punjab was 
estimated at not much above 2 nuttion tons, a figure which compares 
ve^ unfavourably with the yield of nearly 3} million tons mentioned 
in last year’s Report In regard to nee also, special measures were 
taken to conserve stocks for Indian consumption Durmg 1921 the 
exports of nee from India were limited to an- 
allotment of 100,000 tons from the port of 
Klarachi for export to the Persian Gulf ports and Aden, and 55,000 tons 
of boiled rice from certain ports of the Madras Presidency to Ceylon In 
addition, the Government of India sanctioned the export from Calcutta 
to Cuba, the Bermudas and other West Indian islands of 15,000 tons- 
of a special quahty of nee (“ old hard table ”) which is not consumed 
In India and is manufactured pimcipally for export to the Cuban 
market Under the modified scheme of nee control brought into force m 
Burma with eSect from the 1st of^ January 1921, 1 1 znilhon tons were 
reserved fox India out of the exportable surplus of 1 9 milhon tons 
The balance of 0 8 million tons was allowed to be exported to foreign 
countries under bcense This scheme had the effect of bringing 
down the pnee of nee m Burma m the early part of the year but 
m June it was reported that out of the sanctioned allotment of 0 84 
miUion tons, approximately 05,000 tons only remained for export 
to foreign countries during the year Since the Government of 
India were anxious to conserve the lemauiing supplies for those 
countries within the Empire which have large Indian populations, such 
as Ceylon, the Straits Settlements and the Mauntius, they stopped the 
general issue of further licenses to foreign countries with effect from the 
IsSof July 1921 The small Itolancc remaining available for export was 
distributed omong certain countnes to meet their mimmum requirements 
during the remamder of the year In view, however, of the favourable 
reports received towards the close of the period under review regardmg 
the rice crops both in India and in Burma, all restnctions on the 
export of lice from Burma were removed on the 13th December 1921 
As was mentioned m last year’s volume, there is a widespread popular 
belief in India that the export of food grams from the country is 

?2 
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responsible for tbo prevailing high prices This conclusion rests on 
most msiilBcient grounds Even prior to the 
The “ Food-Drain introduction of tht system of control, the 
average net e-^port of gram and pulse from India m the 10 years 
ending 1918 averaged less than 1 6 million tons per annum, as 
against a total production of food grams estimated at somewhere 
near 80 million tons This small exportable surplus, which has 
latterly been hept m the country by the restrictive policy previously 
outlined, has undoubtedly assisted India to pull through the crises 
caused by the monsoon failures of 1918 19 and 1920 21 Its smallness 
seems to show that the country is accustomed to rely rather upon her 
food stocks than upon the quantity which she normally sets aside 
for export The general justification for the restrictions on export m 
force during the period under review hes rather m the political than m the 
economic effect of such restnctions , although, unquestionably, a certain 
steadying in price, largely due to mcrcased pubhc confidence, has from 
time to tune resulted therefrom It would however be a mistake to 
mamtam, as is done m certain sections of the Indian press, that a com 
plete and permanent restriction on the export of food groms would con- 
duce to the benefit of India Already there are signs that the Indian 
cultivator, who is as ahve to obvious economic facts as his prototype in 
other countnes, is beginnmg to turn his attention from food grams to 
crops which fetch a better price in a widezjmarket In certam parts of 
Indu, for example in Bengal, the shrinkage of the provincial area under 
food grams caused by the growth of the area under certam other crops is 
exciting a certam alarm 

As we have noticed, the economic condition of the Indian countryside 
•durmg the year 1921 has been one of considerable strength Despite the 

The Connttyside prices of food, the mcreased wages of the 

agricultural labourer have enabled >nm to sustam 
a period of monsoon failure with greater ease than might have been 
expected It may be taken as contributory proof of his improving 
position that the period under review has also been conspicuous for a 
tendency towards jomt action Such action, it may be pomted out, 
does not m practice occur among persons who are m a weak and resource- 
less condition It is generally characteristic rather of classes of the 
population who, havmg already made considerable economic advances, 
take ad\ antage of the strength they have gained m order to consolidate 
their position and to improve it combination In various parts of 
India durmg the year 1921, the movement for tenants’ unions or Kisan 
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Sabhas has become increasingly prominent In many cases, these unions 
have confined themselves to collective bargain 
enan s nions local landholders and overlords, and 

to securing unproved conditions of tenure and labour for their members 
They have also commenced to ventilate their gne^ances to the general 
public As a result, the year h'ls been marked in many parts of India 
by the rustic labourer’s increased appreciation of his own value to society 
Bond serfdom, which not infrequently governed the relations between 
creditor and debtor, is tendmg to disappear rapidly Nor has the State 
been slow to assist m the uplift of the rural population The time 
, honoured practice of impressed labour has been 

forbidden m many provinces by legislative 
enactment and the Reformed Local Governments are devotmg con<5i 
datable attention to such matters as tenant right During the period 
under review a very important measure was successfully engineered for 
the province of Ou^, where hitherto tenure at will has been the practice 
The substantial merits of the Oudh Tenancy Act were unfortunately 
obscured from the pubhc eye by warm disputes over details but dis 
passionate esamination shows that the benefits denved therefrom by 
the peasantry are likely to be considerable In other provinces al«o 
attention is being devoted to similar questions , and Government gener 
ally speaking has shown itself only too wiUmg to demonstrate its friend 
hness towards the Kisan Sabhos But unfortunately in some instances 
these organisations have been manipulated for political purposes by 
wire-pullers either local or imported Mention has already been made 
in preceding pages of the occurrence of nots and disorders due to such 
perversion more particularly m the Umted Provinces These events 
have unfortunately necessitated drastic action on the part of the 
admimstration Care has, however, m all cases been taken to 
demonstrate that the action of Govenuaent is directed to the re 
pi’Kfifimr vAyywdir cMvf miv* ox* peamW And 

combmation among agricultural labourers In this connection there 
can be bttle doubt that on'» effect of the non co-operation movement has 
been to divert the activities of certain of the tenants unions into 


dangerous paths They have began to concern themselves with 
matters pohtical regarding which their information is necessarily 
one sided and incomplete There has thus been a tendency at 
least in certam parts of India towards action of a semi Bolshevik 
character This has been considerably stimulated by the policy of 
hostility to Government preached by the non co operation party, as well 
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as by tbeir open incitements to passive lesistance and the vfithholdmg 
of taxes " The net result of these activities has been a considerable 
increase m the class consciousness of the rustic A situation is thus 
growing up which needs extremely careful handling For, as the out 
breaks during the period under review have clearly shown, the Indian 
villager is very susceptible to misguidance, and when under the 
influence of grievances, real or fancied, is prone to sudden outbursts of 
unreasonmg violence The matter will probably right itself as education 
gradually spreads But until the Indian rustic attains a greater sense 
of responsibility and a sounder* knowledge of political affairs, the 
stimulus which has been afforded to his class consciousness contains 


potentialities of serious disorder 

Having thus indicated in brief the general conditions during the 

year 1921, of the Indian countryside, m which 
The Town-Dwellers j n f xt t t i 

dwell some 90 per cent of the Indian popuJa 

tion it remains to turn to the town population It should be remembered 
that the position of the town dweller m a time of rising prices is often 
considerably inferior to his brother m the country The monetary 
income of the average villager, small though it may be, does not repre- 
sent his total budget His duelling as a rule costs him little or nothing , 
while his food is mainly produced by his own labour and by that of his 
family In the towns, on the other band, the monetary income of the 
individual represents by far the largest proportion of his assets , and 
when the interval between prices and wages is at all considerable, great 
economic suffering results This is particularly noticeable in the case of 
the middle classes Small shopkeepers clerks, the lower grades of 
State and commercial employees, have for the last four years been 
- _ , exposed to the pinch of necessity Prices have 

etmgs^o^^^the Uiddle ijeen nsing to a considerable degree , and the 


economics of the town generally prevent mem 
bers of this class from profiting by any temporary reduction in the 
"price oi ordinary commodities In their small fixed incomes, their 
large families and their steadily increasing expenditure, they ha\e found 
cause for deep and widespread discontent Their position is compli 
cated by the fact that social status compels them to “ keep up appear 
ances ’ effectively preventingthem from entering upon new employ 
ment of a more lucrative kind than their own pursuit if ic should 
happen to conflict with long established custom and social 
prejudice In fact, like England, India has her new poor, 
especially in the middle class of town dwellers The readjustment 
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between pncee and wages must in their case necessarily be 
slow , since the labour market in which the middle and lower 
middle classes compete is habitually overstocked So far as 6o\ ernment 
employees are concerned, something has already been done to mitigate 
the rigour of their position but they account, it must be remembered, 
for but a small fraction of the class to which they belong Their less 
fortunate brethren, conscious of increasing hardship and misery, fall a 
readyprey tothelatestgustofpohticalagitation , constituting, it would 
seem, by farthe mostbitter and enthusiastic elementsmany anti Govern 
ment campaign The town labourer, on the other hand, has many 
advantages from which the middle class man is in India rigidly debarred 
by the traditional limitations of his position 
e outer market in which the town labourer com* 

petes, whether he be skilled or unskilled, is normally large He can form 
himself into combines for extorting better terms from his employers He 
can change, as opportumty o5era, from one kind of labour to another if 
he be unskilled , and evenifhebeskiUed.hehasprobablyseveial sitings 
to his bow Horeover, though at present insufficiently organised, he 
ts gradually acquimg a power, unknown to the middle-class man, 
to bring hi3 grievances urgently before the notice of the public 
by strikes which interfere with public utilities Considering the import 
ance of the part played in the history of the year 1921 by all the self- 
assertive activities, legitimate or otherwise, of the town labourer, some 
endeavour must be made to examine the position which he occupies 
in the economic structure of India 

It has frequently been pointed out that Indian labour has not been 
up to the present as economical as its cheapness would imply It has 
long beenan axiom with Indzaaemployers that 
ladiaa the Indian laboutetpreferslong hours, with las 
discipline, to shorter hours, with strict 
^discipline But, as pointed out in last year’s Report, there was a 
tendency daring 1920 to give the latter plan a trial The shorter 
hours upon wluch workmen have successfully insisted in Ahmcdabad, 
Bombay and elsewhere have rendered this inevitable and a further 
-step has been taken by the introduction of l^islat on for a sixty hour 
week in factories But the efficiency of the Indian workman 
must be raised considerably before he can turn out as good work as his 
rival overseas The first step towards raising his efficiency is to raise his 
standard of living, and before this can be effected, the wages, housing 
and general conditions of labour m India will have to be improved 
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considerably Already serious efforts arc being made to tacUc all these 
problems In tbe larger industrial cities, the wages of tho labouring 
classes are rapidly overtaking the inflated prices hitherto responsible for 
80 much hardship Eflortsare being made to ^ellc^e the congestion 
which threatens to make the housing conditions of labour intolerable 
The Improvement Trusts in great cities, such as Bombay and Calcutta, 
are devotmg funds to this obj«}t and many employers are undertaking 
housing schemes for their labour Attention is also being directed more 
and more prominently m the great industrial centres to what is knoim 
in the West as welfare work During the period 
® ^ under review, a careful enquiry was made 

into the conditions of employment of women and children m 
different provinces, in industry, m agriculture, and in coal mining, 
while gome firms started matermty benefit schemes for their women 
employees Firms were also recommended to employ medical women 
to look after the health of such employees, and in certain instances 
this advice has already been taken Local Governments haie been 
asked to consider the necessity of establishing lieallh services 
in connection with the inspection of ^ctoric®, while the utility 
of employing female officials to study health questions, m so 
far as they affect women industrial workers, has also been pointed 
out But beyond question the most important step taken during the 
year 1921 towards the amelioration of the conditions of Indian labour 
was the introduction of a Bill to amend 
Indian Factories Act The principal 
features of the amending Act include tho 
provision of further protection for children working in factories by 
raising the maximum and minimum ages, by reducing their hours 
of labour in non textile factories by providing for intervals of rest, and 
by inserting additional safeguards in respect to certification Further, 
the hours for adults in all classes of factories have been limited, with 
lengthened intervals for T&yt and more stringent provisions for week 
day holidays Moreover, there hos been a considerable extension 
in the definition of the word “ factory ” and definite principles 
have been enunciated to regulate the grant of exemption from the 
provisions of the Act Duiing the year, proposals for legislation for 
tho provision of workmen’s compensation were formulated by the 
Government of India and published for general criticism These 
beneficent efforts m the direction of improving the conditions of labour 
have by no means been confined to the State Certain private 
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institutions, as well as some large Indian firms, are beginning to take 

« » T,v,i IV active interest m the matter The Social 

Prirate PHlanthiopy c t t > ^ 

bervico League in Bombay is carrying on 

welfare work among the operatives employed in two groups of mills 
under the agency o£ Messrs Curnmbfaoy Ibrahim and Messrs 
Tatas In the Tata industrial city at Jamshedpur, welfare work on 
an extensive scale is also being conducted Co operative credit 
societies are being stcadil) introduced among mill liand«, uho as a ck«s 
ate thriftless and liable to fall into the clutches of extortionate shop 
keepers and money lenders Bufcbcfore very much progresscanbemade 
in ameliorating the lot of the Indian labourer, some systematic attempts 
must be made to give him sufficient education to enable him to percen c 
his own interest mote clearly than is the case at present Some of the 
more enlightened mill owners m Bombaj and elsewhere maintitn schools 
for the education of the children of their employees , but little bas been 
60 far accomplished in the direction of providing free or compifivory 
education for the children of the labouring classes m urban areas 
Duimg the year 1921, as we have alreadj noticed, the economic rest- 
lessness characteristic of the ^ear 1920 continued and expressed itself 
most plainly m combmcd’'actton on the part of workmen Labour 
Latow Unions unions hare come prominently before the notice 
of the general public on account of the magm 
tude and frequency of the strikes which haie taken place Hitherto the 
geneialityofthescuruonshavebccnconductcdinafashion which makes 
comparison with corresponding institutions in the West %ery misleading 
But from the remarkable growth m the number of these bodies dunng 
the year 1921 there seems little doubt that the movement has come to 
India to stay In the larger towns, on the railways, and in some public 
utility services, such os the Post Office the employees ha\ e succeeded in 
building up organizations which are hkely to be the nuclei of properly 
constituted trades unions The remainder of the unions have still a ery 
little cohesion and many are virtually etrike committees This is partly 
to be explained by the fact that in many of the important industrial 
centres the labour population IS floating — that is to say, the aierage 

^ . labourer is domiciled in a locality remote from 

Tbeli Weakness ^ v i , , j i. * * 

that m which he works, and ne expects to 

return once more to his village after a period spent m a 
mill or factory Partly also it is due to the fact that many 
labourers dislike the idea of x^ular contributions and union 
discipline, so that a given union rarely embraces more than a email per- 
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•cenfcage of the men employed m any establishment In consequence, 
■the authority which can be ezeicised by the smaller umons over the men 
as a whole is at present very restricted, although fortunately it shows a 
■tendenoy to increase The need for increased efBciency m orgamsation 
among Indian trades umons has again made itself amply apparent during 
the period under review There were no fewer than 400 strikes durmg 
Strikes these, the majority were due to 

economic causes, but in some cases political 
issues were confused with economic grievances This was the case in 
two of the most stubborn strikes that India has known — the Assam tea 
garden strike, with the resultant strike on the Assam Bengal Railway 
and the Indian inland river steamers , and the Buckingham and Carnatic 
mill strikes The Assam Bengal Railway strike lasted for about 2| 
unonths At its height, some 11,000 employees were out of work, and 
in the end some 4,500 lost their posts altogether In the Buckingham 
and Carnatic mill strikes, about 10,000 workmen were concerned 
Throughout the year, as we have already seen, the gap between wages 
and cost of living diminished and in many cases disappeared , and the 
•efiect of tbis on the course of strikes became increasingly apparent 
The successful strikes that had marked the year 1920 became fewer 
■and fewer as 1921 proceeded , mdeed, by the end of the year they had 
become tare But if India is to profit by the example of other 
countries, and avoid the loss and dislocation caused by recurrent 
strikes, the labour problem must be tackled systematically She has, 
indeed, her own special reasons for regarding it as urgent Quite 
apart from the inconvenience caused to the general public by economic 
unrest, there are other and even more senous aspects to be considered 
If India IS to make any real advance towards responsible government, 
there must be a substantial and continuous increase in her resources 
For this, industrial advance is necessary , and nothing will do more to 
■check it than continuous conflict between employers and employed 
In dealing with this urgent problem, the first requisites are trained 
investigators and adequate information Accordmgly, the State has 
taken the lead in the orgamzation of separate Labour Departments or 
State Action Bureaux The Labour Bureau of the Central 

Government was started m May 1920, and 
sp wial officers dealing with labour have been employed in Madras, Ben- 
■sal, Bombay and the United Provmces Already the activities of these 
Laloat Bnteani Departments ha^ e begun to attract the atten- 
tion of the public to the importance of labour 
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questions During the year the Goreriuncnt of India endeavoured to 
stimulate enquiry into the cost o£ living of the labouring classes mth a 
view to the construction of cost of hying index numbers The scheme 
was taken up with energy m Bombay and m the United Provinces If 
provincial index numbers which command general support can be pro 
duced, Uiey will provide extremely valuable data for the solution of 
industrial problems 

In last year’s Beport wc raw that neat the end of 1920 a decision of 
the Madras H^h Court had revealed the neces 
Protectee®* Bity of legislation for the protection of Indian 

trades unions As the law then stood, it was 
po'^ible to obtam an injunction xestraming a trades union official or 
organizer from influencing labourers to break their contract with their 
employers by striking to obtam an increase of wages The precipitation 
of an issue so grave before the mam hues of union development had 
had tune to settle themselves, is certainly regrettable Government, 
however, felt compelled to raovo in the matter, and dunog the year 
1921 proposals were published for a trade umon bill, with a new 
to its early introduction in the legj<!jaturc The question of 
machinery for the settlement of strikes has engaged the attention of 
the Indian administration for some time , and while no compiehensivo 
scheme has }*ct been devised, useful experiments have been made In 
Madras, Courts of Enquiry proved of some value in dimmiahmg 
discord m 1920, and several successful efforts at concibation have been 
made m other provinces Actmg on tho lecommeudations of a 
committee which investigated the subject, the Government of Bengal 
„ ,, created on orgamzition for the settlement of 

disputes m public utihty services The first 
Board of concibation and arbitration appointed m that Presidency 
dealt successfully with a strike on the hght roilways around 
Calcutta In Bombay also a Committee was asked to explore 
the causes of industrial unrest and to suggest remedies It 
IS not possible to estimate exactly the utility of conciliation or 
arbitration boards in India , but there seems little doubt that 


they are likely to meet a need which is much felt Among 
employers also efforts have been made to obviate possible 
causes of labour unrest by the institution of works committees 
or shop committees on the Imes recommended by the BTutley 
Committee m England Similar committees have ako been estab 
hshed in certain mdustrial establishments controlled by the State 
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for tbeir employees, and that efforts shonld be made to induce local 
authorities to do the same Certain o£ the other contentions were 
ratified bj the Bill omendmg the Indian Factories Act, to ivhich refer 
ence has already been made 

That the efforts of the Government of Indio in carrymg out their 
obligations under the peace treaty have been 
Appte^i^^ioa^t^Goveru- appreciated, may be seen from the follouang 
remarks addressed to the Secretary of State by 
the Director of the International Labour Office — 

“ I should be much obliged if you would convey to the Government 
of India the gratitude of the International Labour Office for 
the assistance that was given to the work of the International 
Labour Organuation, and its great appreciation of the manner 
m which the Government of India is fulfiUmg its obhgations 
and of the conspicuous example of social and labour progress 
which it IS thus showing to the world ** 

The director 8 report further recognixes the efforts of Inffia m the 
following paragraph — 

** The action taken by the Government of India with regard to the 
ratification of the Washington decisions may be regarded as 
the first tangible results in the East of the ideals inspiring 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace , and the mformation 
furnished in the above mentioned extract from the letter of the 
Government of India, Department of Industries, and m the 
above report is evidence of the active interest of the Govern- 
ment of India in securing the improvement of the conditions 
of industrial life and labour m its country Immediately 
after the passmg of the Washington decisions, an mtensely 
hopeful atmosphere wvs created m this country One is 
justified m stating that these hopes have not been deceived 
A vast social revolution has been realized which will have 
a far reaching effect m the production of the world wide 
c^uibbnum of social conditions for which the movement 
strives *’ 

The action which India had taken on proposals prepared by previous 
sessions of the International Labour Conference, secured her a promment 
part at the third session which was held at Geneva m October and 
November 1931 There was a growmg reaUration of her industrial 
importance, combined with a much greater rcadmess than had been 
displayed at Genoa to make allowance for her special circumstances 
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From all that has been said it will be apparent that throughout 
India there is & great need for a STstematio 
Co-operation effort towards the economic nphft both of the 

masses and of the middle classes Probably the most powerful single 
agency for improving the conditions of Indian labour, both rural and 
urban is to be found m the co operative movement During the last 
decade, as has been pomted out m previous reports, co operation has 
made rapid stndes in India Agncultoral societies are flounshmg , they 
deal with the joint sale of agncnltural produce, with the joint pro 
duction and sale of implements and manures, and with such other 
useful purposes as irrigation and consohdation of holdmgs Their work 
has spread mto many channels which bnng practical benefits not only 
to their members but also to the surroundmg loc^hty, through the 
opening of dispensanes and schools, the introduction of improved 
methods of cultivation, the improvement of commumcations and the 
like Public confidence in the movement shows obvious signs of grow 
mg This confidence is hkely to mcrease under the new system of 
Government , for co-operation is now a transferred subject in charge of 
the Ministerial section of the reformed provincial administrations 
direction is thus entirely m Indian hands, which command alike its 
widespread organisation and its enormous potentiahties for national 
uphft That the position occupied by the co-operative movement i» 
strong and well grounded, is obvious from the history of the year 1921 
Durmg the period under review, the whole political atmosphere of 
the country was in large degree antogomstic to the purposes and 

. , ideals that imderbe cooperation Contempt 

for authority ond disregard for law, increas 
ing capriciousness combmed with the teaching that material prosperitj 
18 useless aud progress is a delusion, have produced in certam quarters 
a state of mind which is m every particular opposed to the prmciples 
and objects of economic co-operation But the contmued progress 
of the movement, despite these unfavourable conditions, reveals 
clearly the extent to which it has taken root in the country Almost 
e^ crj^vhcrc in India there has been a considerable growth m the 
number of co operative societies In Bombay, the number of agn- 
Bombay cultural credit societies has grown from 

1,093 to 2,2G1, while the working capital has 
mcreosed from £l 03 milhons (Rupees 108 lakhs) to £1 33 mtlbons 
(Rupees 133 lakhs) The owned capital of the®e societies now amounts 
to over Rs 40 lakhs, of which Rs 307 lakhs consists of members* 
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deposits The gxo'wth of non credit agncultural eocieties has been less 
rapid, the total number Btandmg at 118 as against 98 m the preceding 
year But there has been a remarkable extension of the activities of 
the Co operative Central Institute, vrhich may be termed the nucleus of 
progress m co operation throughout the Bombay Presidency The tram- 
mg classes of the Institute attracted large numbers of college students 
and the general public The instruction given herein is particularly 
valuable smee it improves the work of the Becietaries of co operative 
societies Puhlio mteresfc m co-operation is proved by the fact that m 
addition to a Provincial Cooperative Conference rrhich ^as held m 
Bombay m September 1920, eight District Conferences were held during 
the year 1920 21 Night schools, opened for adult members of co opera 
tive EOCietiM through the generosity of Sir Vithaldas Thackersey have 
already produced promising results At the clo^e of the year Lnder 
review, 29 such schools were working, and funds have been promised 
for 11 more Perhaps the most interesting feature of the recent 
progress of the movement m Bombay has been the introduction of 
cheques and discount business among co-operative banks The aim 
recently set before the movement has been to provide those banking 
facilities which are necessary to every civilized country and which so 
fat hardly exist in India outside of the Presidency towns If the 
co-operative movement is able to erect, in every considerable town and 
m every district, banka which will help the arti'an, the small profes 
Bional man and the email trader, and which will at the same tune, 
by populanzmg credit and the instrumenta of credit, abolish the present 
difficulties of conveying money from place to place, an enormous boon 
wiU have been confened on the country There will also be the 
additional advantage of preserving the profits of the banking business 
to the general public instead of handing them to the capitalist and 
the findncier la Madras during the period under review there was a 
net increase of 1,051 in the number of agncultural credit societies, 

„ . raising the total to 6,207 The total working 

capital increased from £1 57 nnlhons to £1 84 
millions Prmcipally on account of the bad season, the net profit 
earned by the societies showed a decline from £0 21 milbon to £0 19 
million The number of agncultural non credit societies rose sbghtly 
durmg the year, and several of them did good work and earned fair 
profits As illustration of the way m which the co operative movement 
13 woikmg m Madras for the benefit of particular clause”, mention 
may be made of the fact that dormg the penod under review there 
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■were 32 wea^ ers’ societies, 16 building societies, 2 printing societies, 2 
labour societies, 1 society for managing a hostel for students, 1 for 
the supply of stationery and other articles to students, and lastly 1 
motor bus society Steady progress contmued to be made in the 
formation of societies for the depressed and backward classes, such 253 
societies havmg been registered during the year In Bengal, the 
total number of societies of all kinds mcreased from 6 408 at the 
beginmng of the year to 6 366 at its close Despite the persistent 
demand for new societies, a considerable 
Bengal degree of caution had to be exercised on 

account of the difficulties of the year The recorded progress mdeed 
seems to have been the maximum consistent with financial security and 
the mamtenance of adequate supervision, the total workmg capital of 
the societies havmg risen from £2 8 millions to £3 3 milhons Of 
this sum the societies and their members provided for 46 per cent Agci 
cultural societies rose from 4,920 to 5,787, and their membership from 
147 923 to 163,237 As in the other provinces, the development of cgn 
cultural non credit societies was slower, although excellent woii was 
done One such society erected a godown to store 1,400 tons of paddy 
which members had hitherto been forced to sell at a sacrifice for want 
of accommodation The number of imgetion societies in Western 
Bengal has mcreased to 7, while several others are in process of organiza 
tion The Naogaon Ganja Cultivators* Society, to which reference is made 
in last year’s report, coritmues to be m a very strong position. It made 
larger grants for education and samtation, and an allotment of Rs 60,000 
for a demonstration farm Unfortunately, m Bengal, as elsewhere, a 
certam amount of mternal dissension grew up even among the most 
prosperous societies through the efforts of the emissaries of non co 
operation Before the end of the year, however, the majority of the 
resulting differences were composed, and the co operative movement m 
Bengal continues to advance m practically every part of the ptovmce 
JVnWw mterest, ana’ m particular, tie mt'erest ot' I'fie I’andhordfersi jhnr 
shown a marked mcrease, and many impoi;tant landlords have rendered 
% aluable assistance both financiaUy and by a display of practical mterest 
The Bengal Co operative Organization Society which la domg useful 
work as a bureau of information and advice on cooperative matters, 
devoted particular attention to the solution of problems pecuhar to 
Calcutta As a result of the activities of its housmg comipittee, the 
organization of a co operative housmg society has now become a matter 
'Ol practical politics _In the Pun_,ab, notwithstanding the unfavourable 
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conditions of the^car, there waa every sign o£, an inercawng interest m 
CO operative wor^ oS^he part of the people 
The number of agricultural societies increased 
from 0 831 to^ll ^nth a totife^mberehip of 211 411 The uorking 
capital also rose f^o?'£l;^,milU&B5 tef £2 3 millions although asm 
many other places there Vas a m the recover> of outstandmg 

debts duo primarily to the bad agnchltural jear The organization of 
credit societies had to be restricted on accoimt of the o%erwhehnmg 
demand but this side ot the movement was undoubtedlj of great senicc 
m affording financial assistance to members The formation of 4 new 
central banks and of 13 new banking unions marks the progress of 
CO op'‘tati\e matitulnons Among the most interesting items in the pro 
gress of the movement in the Punjab is the Jhnng mortgage bink This 
institution IS now in its second jear of existence and has already 's^red 
a considerable mcaauro of success It has hitherto ad\ anced Rs 000, 
ant^hss helped m the redemption of S20 acres of hnd togethef*vpith a 
[J.irgi. nunib^ of trees As mentioned m Ust year s report the Punjab 
can blast the orgauization of spccnl societies for the consolidation of 
those scattered holding') uhich cause so much lo^s to Indnn agricul 
ture Thq e ace at present GO such societies ivith over 1 600 members 
whilft^l,,n.e^v socie*^ic3 Ime been formed but are not yet registered 
putiTion^lns b^en completed m 4t lullages with the result that 
1 ni" nbers have agreed to coiuolidntc more than C 000 acres The 
number of fields has b^-en reduced from over 10000 to just o%ct 3 000 
while the aierage size of holdings has been increased from three fourth^ 
.of nnjicre to four acres In -iddition to these interesting hues of ac 
tivit) ■^iicarl) 100 arbitration societies have been formed with the object 
of preventing unnecessary litigation Night chools have nl«o been 
opened to teach theeleai“nts of education to ndulfc membem oi co opera 
tivc so leties and mutual assistance has been organized in such matters 
as silt clearance m inundation canals land reclamation and the like 
In the United Province^ the Co-operative department steadily adhered 
_ , to the policy of making no advance without 

Q e ro7 ces being full) assured that the ground in front 

was firm No primary societies were registered until their organization 
had been carefully decided on the spot by one of the officers of the de 
partment Notwithstanding this cautious policy and an unsatisfactory 
agricultural season the y ear witnessed the formation of no fewer than 
883 societies the largest number hitherto registered m a year Of the«c, 
827 VTcre agncultural credit societies a figure which bronght the total 
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number of umts of this character up to 4,223 Their working capital 
increased from £0 48 milhon to £0 57 million Non agricultural 
CO operation also showed an extensive development'durmg the year, 
and a fairly large number of non credit societies were formed Steady 
attempts are being made to arrange for the better marketmg of the 
products of CO operative societies , and m or^^ to exhibit such manu 
factures as can to greater advantage be turned out by co-operative 
methods, an mdustnal and agricultural exhibition was held at Lucknow 
m January 1921 with great success In the Central Provmces the 
effects of unfavourable agricultural conditions 
Central Provinces severely that it was necessary for 

Government to step m to the help of the movement Durmg the year 
1920, the number of credit societies had greatly increased, and the 
average loan required by each member had been much larger owmg 
to the high level of pnces and other causes Accordmgly, just before 
the beginning of 1921, the provincial bank Lad exhausted its ffuid re- 
sources and was unable to finance the xientral banks AyCrisis arose 
owing to severe crop failure and subsequent famme In ordei to restore 
public confidence, Government arranged a cash credit to prowde the 
hank^ with fluid resources, and also provided a «um of Es 19 lakhs 
to be utihred in givmg loins to members of societies The dislocation 
of CO operative busmess caused by the failure of the provmcial bank to 
supplj capital has therefore been definitely tided over, while a strong 
Committee has been appointed to consider the whole organisation of the 
CO operativ e credit mov ement and to make recommendations for its 
improv ement Despite the tnaL through which it has pas*^cd the move 
meat even during the period under review has shown considerable pro 
gress The membership of eocieties has increased from 145, 7C0 to 160,787 
while the totid workmg capital has risen from £2 6 milhons to £2 99 
milhons Theie were 34 registered agncultural societies for piupo^es 
other than credit, including six for the purcha'^e and sale of agricultural 
implements, 25 for production and distribution of pure seed, 2 for cattle 
breeding and one for gmmng cotton An interestmg development m 
Borar takes the form of societies for the protection of crops Wild pigs 
are the most coinmon depredators, and pig killing clubs Lave' been 
organised to deal with them One such club accounted for 165 pigs 
in the course of two years Agncultural Associations and Seed Umons 
are aho prominent m the Central Provmces A very hrge quantity of 
improv cd seed has been distnbuted by co-operaf iv e societies acting m 
conjunction with the Agr cultural Department In Burma, the number 



Burma agricultural credit societies has risen from 

3 310 to 3,704, and mdividual membership from 
72,816 to 81,903 Among societies for production and sale, the Blahlamg 
co-operative ginniug /actorj laleported to have done good uork It 
ginned the cotton and tlyough a use in price sold the lint for the ciilti 
vators, obtaining n^rlj double the price prevailing at the time •when 
the cotton was first -brought *Tot ginmng A co-operative paddy miH 
has been registered, and another is being organured In Bihar and 
Orissa the total membership of societies of all kinds has now reached 
107,514, an increase of 11,422 o\cr the figures of the previous year 
The working capital of all societies has shown an even mote rapid 
, . . increase, now standing at £1 07 millions as 

against iO 82 million m the previous period 
Agricultural credit societies working during the year numbered 3 247 as 
against 3,77 1 With tfacir superior organization of guarantee umons and 
central banks, they ate making steady progress in areas where the mo\ c* 
meat has for sometime been established and simultaneously ore dci elop- 
ing rapidly m new areas Agricultural sale 'ocieties as distinct ficm 
credit societies are gtowng m importance every year, but there is still 
an inclmatiou to expect largo profits on the turn of the market latl cr 
than moderate profits from sound business methods Of non agticul 
tural societies, those started for the benefit of ministerial ofiicers and 
managedb} them have again shown sound management Thcdc\clop 
ment of peoples' banks, contractors' societies and co-operative stores of 
vanous kinds shou the wide scope that there is for the acti^ itics of the 
Dtpaitment m bencfiling nJ! cla'iscs of the comirunitj Among the 
most mteresUng of these mej be mentioned tbewca^er5 co-operatne 
societies and the fishenneu s societies on the Oris's coast The condi 
tion of the Orifi^sa fi^herftieu was notoriously miserable until the intro 
duction among them of the co-opc atn e mo\ oment The> bad not c\ en 
hosts and nets of their own, they could obtain no ads ance« and were 
accoidingU unsbio lu aii> way to better their condition But «mce the 
introduction of the co-operatne movement, they hate earned c name for 
punctuality in repayment of Ibcir loans and have been able to provide 
tlicm«i.lv es with tlicir own boats and nets They tesdil} sell their largo 
catches to Calcutta merchants who flock to the spot with ice boxes and 
pav good prices Unfortunately considerable local resentment hns been 
nrou«!cd bv the consequent rise in the price of C«h and by the subtrac 
tion of the best of the catch for Calcutta consumption The fishermen 
have been harrassod by many forms of social boycott, from which it i* 



necessary to protecfc-them But the change in their economic condi 
tion within the shorf^space ra two^jwc6 j:epresents a striking testimony 
to the power'pf the co-operative movement In 
. Assam Assam thcTimnber of Agricultural Credit Socie 

ties rose from 412 to 494 during the period under review, withamemher* 
ship of 21,638 The worI:in|hMvpital ro^e from 05 million to £0 06 
nnllion There are nO’^ffiie^^'for agrlcultural'production or for the 
sale of produce - r, « 


Among hnes of progress to which orgamsed effort such as that em 
bodied m the co operation movement w ill in the near future undoubtedly 
contribute in increasing degree, is one most necessary to the well being 
of the Indian people, xvz , Samtation 

In successive reports mention has been made of the difficulties attend 
tng the task of samtary reform in India The 
i a ion meagre resources of the administration ha'e 

hitherto been able to accomplish but little In tbe face of Widespread 
popular apathy among 270 million persons ^hat is required is the 
growth of a humamtarian and altruistic spirit, uhich alone can secure 
the enlistment of the enthusiasm rather than passu e acquiescence of the 
educated classes in the task of uplifting the samtary condition of the 
masses The problem is m many respects educational, and its solution 
must necessarily be slow For it will be almost impossible to safeguard 
India from a heavy death rate punctuated by disastrous epdemics until 
a-change can be introduced into the prevailing ideas regarding hygiene 
It is not merely the widespread poverty of the Indian masses which 
lends samtation m India its peculiar difficulties Far more serious is 
the tenacious adherence even of the educated 
* Problem* **** classes to social customs and observances 

often diametrically opposed to the dictates of 
hygiene It is indeed difficult to imagine how the public health of 
^ India can be satisfactory until the fundamental conditions which 
govern it have been improved Only with the amelioration of 
the social and economic status of the masses, in conjunction with 
an increase in the receptivity of the claloes to new ideas, will the 
lamentable backwardness m hygiene be radically remedied So revolu 
tionary a process cannot be accomplished m a day , although the 
’recent improvement m the economic position of the lower classes, if 
too modest to satisfy the reformer or convert the pessirmst may fairly 
be regarded as a foundation for better ^things Through town and 
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country alike there is urgent implaffting t^eeeds of elementary 

Bamtaty knowledge The valu^^-fiftesWir, pure water and wholesome 
food, as well as the elements of domestic and personal hygiene have to 
be brought into the every day Iife^f fchei population The masses un 
fortunately still attribute diseases to th^\isitation of various Goddesses, 
and when sickness occurs take steps to’^^ase oSended Deities rather 
than to disinfect ^heir water' supply aitd tcTprevent the contamination 
of their articles of food It is m the tndian home, and particularly 
among Indian women that a better knowledge and a keener apptecia 
tion of sanitary pnneiples are most tirgeatlj required And here it is 
that the old conseri ative forces exercise their strongest opposition to 
the introduction of new and more healthful practice For work of this 
kind to be accomplished successfully, two things are essential In the, 
first place the admimstrafive agencj must enjoy the confidence of the 
people, and must work along lines m conformity with their mental pro 
cesses In the nest place, Jt must operate in an atmosphere of 
<* ^ genuine huuiamty and altruism, such as alone 

Sanitation^ Md the supply the dnvmg force necessary to o\er- 

come the dead weight of century old meitia 
There is unfortunately httle reason to suppose that the transfer of 
Sanitation to popular control xnll usher m the millennium at an early 
date I\hen all allowances are made for financial strmgency, it cannot 
be Slid that the Reformed Rroiincial Governments have thrown 
themselves enthusiastically into the struggle'with disease The daily 
press however, shows that popular interest in the problems of 
sanitation is •ilowly increasing, which of itself is a good thing One of 
the encouraging features of the period under review has been the 
increasing number of local associations who are taking part in, 
sanitary work Voluntary agencies have multiplied, and private 
generosity both in monej and service increases 

Vlule educated Indian opinion is showing itself graduallj more 
ivspuifstv\ri.trit&-jTtc««ing requiteinem& ot'jrao’ilc ifeaillh lUV tttaxrj' 
fight against the diseases which afflict the country continue^ without 
intermission The extermination of bubonic plague is now regarded 
as a matter of persistent and organised effort but unfortunatelj , 

r>, isj there has been retrenchment of expenditure on 

tlghtiag Disease , j ^ 

plague mea'surcs as a result of the introduction 
of ministerial control This is probably due to dununshed fear of a 
plague epidemio Both m 1919 and 1920, there was a low raortahtj 
from this cause , and the period under rev lew has witnessed a con 
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necessary to protect-th^ But.the change in their economic condi 
tion witkn the shorf^pace ot t'V 70 ^;^j:epreaents a striking testimony 
to the p'owet^of the co-operative movement In 
Assam th^number of Agricultural Credit Socie 
ties rose from 412 to 494 during fhe period under review, wth a member- 
ship of 21,638 The worlciM^-^pitarro^e from 05 million to £0 06 
nnllion There axe n0‘B6metife*for agrlcultural'production or for the 
sale of produce ^ * 

Among lines of progress to nhich organised effort such as that em 
bodied in the co operation movement will in the near future undoubtedly 
Contribute in increasing degree, is one most necessary to the well being 
of the Indian people, %vz , Sanitation 

In successive reports mention has been made of the difEculties attend 
ing the task of samtary reform in India The 
am & ion meagre resources of the administration ha% e 

hitherto been able to accomplish but little In the face of '^ndespread 
popular apathy among 270 million persons WTiat is required is the 
growth of a humanitarian and altruistic spirit, which alone can secure 
the enlistment of the enthusiasm rather than passu e acquiescence of the 
educated classes in the task of uplifting the samtary condition of the 
masses The problem is m many respects educational, and its solution 
must necessarily be slow For it will be almost impossible to safeguard 
India from a heavy death rate punctuated by disastrous epidemics until 
a*ohange can be introduced into the prevaihng ideas regarding hygieue 
It IS not merely the widespread poverty of the Indian masses which 
lends sanitation in India its peculiar difficulties Far more serious is 
the tenacious adherence even of the educated 
classes to social customs and observances 
often diametrically opposed to the dictates of 
hygiene It is indeed difficult to imagine how the public health of 
India can be satisfactory until the fundamental conditions which 
govern it have been improved Only with the amelioration of 
the social and economic status of the ‘masses, in conjunction with 
an increase in the* receptivity of the claSses to new ideas, will the 
lamentable backwardness in hygiene be radically remedied So revolu 
tionary a process cannot be accomplished m a day , although the 
decent improvement in the economic position of the lower classes, if 
too modest to satisfy the reformer or convert the pessirmst may fairly 
e regarded as a foundation for better ^things Through toun and 
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coutttry alike there is urgent ne^ irf impJaiJlmg t^geeds of elementary 
sanitary knowledge The valuS?^4f^li*air, pur^ water and wholesome 
food, as well as the eUmeuts of domestic and personal hygiene hare to 
be brought into the every day hfe^f-th^ population The masses un- 
fortunately still attribute diseases to th£\JSjtation of various Goddesses, 
and when sickness ocevrs, take steps to'!^lfe^B~o5ended Deities rather 
than to disinfect' their water supply afld^tifpTevent the contamination 
of their articles of food It is in the* Indian home, and particularly 
among Indian women, that a better knowledge and a keener apprecia- 
tion of sanitary principles are most urgently required And here it is 
that the old conservative forces exercise their strongest opposition to 
the introduction of new and more healthful practice For work of this 
kind to be accomplished successfully, two things are essential In the, 
first place the admimstrative agency must enjoy the confidence of the 
people, and must work along lines m conformity with their mental pto- 
ce^tses In the next plhce, it must operate m an atmosphere of 
^ genuine humanity and altruism, such ns alone 
Saiutatiw wd (be guppjj driving force necessary to o\er- 

come the dead weight of century old inertia 
There is unfortunately little reason to suppose that the transfer of 
Sanitation to popular control will usher in the roillennmm at an early 
date When all allowances are made for financial stringency, it cannot 
be said that the Reformed ProMocial Governments ha^e thrown 
themsehes enthusiastically into the struggle with disease The daily i 
press, howe^er, shows that popular interest in the problems of 
saintation is slowly increasing, whicb of itself is a good thing One of 
the encouraging features of the period under review has been the 
increasing number of local associations who are taking part m. 
sanitary work Voluntary agencies have multiplied, and private 
generosity both in money and seri ice increases 

Vhile educated Indian opinion is showing itself gradual!} more 
responsive to the pressing requirements of public health, the =teadj‘’ 
fight against the diseases which afflict the country continues without 
intermission The extermination of bubonic plague is nov regarded 
as a matter of persistent and otgamsed efioxt but unfortunate!} ^ 
FigWinx Disease retrenchment of expenditure on 

plague measures as a result of the introduction 
of ministerial control Tbs is probably due to dunmished fear of a 
plague epidemic Both m 1919 and 1920, there was a low mortality 
from tbs cause , and the period under review has witnessed a con- 
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worthy feature of the period under review has been the further progrc'^s 
of the infant welfare movement, which owes much to the AH India 
Maternity and Child Welfare XieagoB initiated^ by Lady Chelmsford 
In all the great centres of population, ’work is now bemg done for the 
training of midwi\e3, for the instruction of mothers and for the care 
of babies Trainmg centres for Indian and Anglo Indian women have 
been opened m order to spread the elements of infantile hygiene to other 
parts of India Most- hopeful sign of all, Indian ladies are begmning 
to interest themselves in this work in larger numbers But such is the 
magnitude of the field, that consistent and widespread efiort on a scale 
hitherto impossible must be undertaken, if any appreciable reduction is 
to be made m the appalling mortality of young children The admifaole 
work done year by year by the National Association for supplying Female 
Medical Aid to the Women of India, has been facilitated duiing the 
period now under review by the decision of the Legislative Assembly 
to grant an increased Government subsidy to the figure of £0 3 million 
Closely connected with the problems of sanitation, many of which as 
we have seen, depend upon the domestic customs of the people, is the 
question of social reform Probably in few spheres of human aotinty 
hai e democratic ideals encouraged by the war proved more beneficial 
Social Relotm impetus afforded to social reform m 

* India The more characteristic problems of the 

country may be said to centre round the institution of caste which, 


^ intimately bound up as it is with the structure of Hindu society, presents 
an obstacle almost insuperable to the penetration of modern ideas 
Originally concerned ^vith the preservation of ceremonial purity in social 
relations, the caste system has m course of ages developed mto an institu 
tion which assigns mexorably to each mdividual his position and hi& 
duties m the structure of orthodox Hmduism Not merely mdividuals 
but whole classes of humamty, are thus subjected, through no fault 
of their own, to degradmg and hereditary disabilities Among the most 
difficult aspects of this problem is the elev ation of the depressed classes 


ThP “TTntouphftWes ’» Called “ uutouchables ” who form more 

than one fifth of the total population At pre- 
sent they are made to reside outside the city and the village They 
are forbidden to draw water from public wells , they are not permitted 
to enter the houses of people belonging to the touchable classes , m some 
provmces they may not even move m public streets They are denied 
the use of public temples and inns their children are not generally ad- 
mitted mto the ordmary schools, and when admitted, are made to sit 
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iaily life so tliafc a labouref or ^ -pii.ns thioush his mibility 

contmuaUy^a loser m skopkeepers 

enter a shop or efen to toogh centjes cons 

eU Social ostracism so '•'f”/®", ““ WeL to mere honest 
tuted a senons ohstack communities whoso 

elihood Among the depiesaed tt-n- fbett burc'lary, 

^^IrrSrre^e^TsatZ^^^ comhmed in many instances _ 

WcUaraWoik commiimties compiismg other men hers oltno 

Sfso"" 

Lts managed either by Gov einment or bj some snch 
bp SaUation Army whose work in this direction is b y P 
Elere the} are reclaimed subjected to kind biit 6rm 
assisted to gam a decent livelihood Among the Panchama 
depressed communities official and voluntary apncies v ^ j j 
another in providing special educational facilities 1“ 

Provmces special district supervisors grants 

work among this section of the population, while 

are given for the opening of new schools and t e a ,„ 5 pectmo 
ships Bombay has also 'appomted caperimentall; , ° 

officer m one division and has sanctioned collegiate sh 
for these classes The numbers under instruction are ns = 
has adjusted fee rules to their needs and now reluse 
school buddings to be erected O”* “* ,,,rter of a 

IS open to all sections of tbe community In the ^ „£ 

century the number of Panchama pupds of 400 

Madras has risen from 30 000 to well o\ er 150 000 an 1 
per cent It 13 moreover encoutagmg to notice that w classes 

there were only eleven primary schools for gwls of t e ep j^rjoug 

m the Madras President there are now 100 ^ho wori^ 

Christian lli^sionary Societies m giving eduction 

beyond praise They have over 3 600 T** “Xa t„ the 

pupds The pioneer work of the missions has not been c 
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education of tte depressed classes m their own Echools By resolutely 
insisting that members of the depressed classes should be admittcd^to 
higher educational institutions under mission control, they have pa 
dually created a body of public opinion in favour of treatmg these classes 
as fellow human beings Excellent work is now bemg carried on by a 
number of societies other than Christian In Madras city, schools are 
maintamed by the Theosoplucal Society, by the Depressed Classes 
Mission, by the Brahmo Samaj, by the Social Service League and by 
other tehgious and philanthropic societies Concurrently with this 
educational propess, slow though it is among the depressed classes of 
the Madns Presidency, the cooperative movement, which teaches the 
Panchama the virtues of thrift and sell respect and gives him an 
ambition m life, has made considerable advance There are now over 
14,600 Panchama members of CO operative societies, nearly three times 
the number that existed five years ago 

Unfortunately, what stau^ m the way of the depressed classes more 
Obstacles anything else, is age long social tradition, 

observed by the peat majoriy of the caste 
community The Administration can legislate to its heart's content, 
but until the social sense of the Indian people adv ances to a level which 
entails the disappearance of these heritages from a more primitive age, 
many of the most galling disabilities under which the outcastes labour 
must necessarily persist Reform will come most speedily, not from the 
efforts of philanthropists, but from orgaimed self assertion on the part of 
Sell-Help depressed classes themselves Durmg the 

period under review, there have been hopeful 
signs of advance m this direction The impioving economic position of 
labour has benefited the depressed as well as the other classes has stimu 
lated them to initiative has inspired them with resentment Of late, 
there has been a notable tendewg'" to combmation amongst them In 
1921, and agam at the begmiong of 1922, conferences have been held by 
representative members of the depressed, classes gathered from all over 
India The pioceedmgs of these meetings reveal very clearly the pro 
gresa towards self expression which is being made fay the leaders of the 
community A fixed determmation is enunciated towards political, sociah 
economic and moral uplift , combined with a steady resolve to resent 
the invasion of those social and natural rights to which as human beii^3 
they consider themselves entiRed One remarkable feature of these 
gatherings has been a strong expression of gratitude towards the British 
-administration, for its impartial treatment of all classes, combmed with 
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cxiticism against tUe attitude of aocial intoletauce assumed by certain 
members of tbe extreme nationalist patty ^ 

Indeed a great change seems coming over all the lower castes, as well 
as the depressed classes Their traditional 
' Cbanguig Conations meekness la disappearmg they are beginning 
to recognise and to avenge social tyranny As we noticed in a previous 
chapter, there has been a tendency on their part to boycott the upper 
castes, and, m particular, the Brahmins, m certam parts of the country 
And among all the events political as well ns social, of the period under 
review, there is probably none of greater importance, actual and poten- 
tnl, than the capture of tho Reformed Legislative Council of Madras 
by the Non Brahinm party For the first time in the history of India 
the lower castes of Madras have asserted themselves against the mtellcc- 
tual obgarchy of the upper, and have seized pohtical power in their 
own hands The significance of a revolution so momentous can scarcely 
be guessed , but its influence upon the progress of India towards demo- 
cratic institutions must inevitably be profound It seems scarcely too 
much to say that the first bulu'ark of caste-dominance in political matters 
has been stormed as a result of the recent constitutional changes Tha .. 
example of Madras cannot fail to exert an mcreasing influence upon 
the efioita of the lower castes and depressed classes elsewhere in 
India 

^ The upward path will be slow and difficult, for the mertia of centunes 

„ has to be overcome In many c% en of the re- 

Faiuie Prospec's , , , , ^ i •> t 3 » 

formed l^islatures, a solid band of con'iervative 

opinion is always ready to oppose progressive measures with the cry of 
" religion lu danger ” During the period under review, there has none 
the less been a healthy awakenmg of the public conscience m the matter 
of unfbuchability , although how far precept will he translated into 
practice remams, unfortunately, somewhat doubtful The removal of 
this emse has been placed m the forefront of the non co operation pro 
gramme , and Mr G-rndhi has enused consternation in the orthodox 
camps by hia slashing denunciations of the inhuman treatment meted 
out to the depressed classes IVhilfe he himself remains a stalwart snp 
porter of the caste system, some of hia followers, notably Mr V J 
Patel, go much farther, and would sweep away, if they could, the whole 
structure If Fite -should decree the diversion, into the channels of 
social reform, of even a proportion of the energy so laviahlv expanded 
upon other items of the non co operation movement, the advance of 
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more liberal ideas cannot but be expedited, provided always that the 
forces of reaction are not stimulated to corresponding strength^by the 
headlong tactics which have thwarted the progress of reform m such 
sphere as temperance 


The social problems of India are by no means confined to the lower 
or depressed classes Among the middle and 
Other PLoblems ot upper classes the existing social hfe confams 
many features which are repugnant to tae 
reformer Denunciations, for example, of the seclusion of women 
behind the purdah have made their appearance m the public press 
even more frequently m 1921 than in 1920 And it cannot be denied 
that the last few years have witnessed an increasing emancipation 
of Indian women from the restrictions under which they haiefor 
centuries laboured The progress is very slow , for the purdah system 
, _ IS considered fashionable , and no sooner does 

observed this custom, rise in the economic scale, than the seclusion 
of women is gradually introduced as being something which is a hall* 
mark of respectability But the growing interest displayed by upper 
and middle class Indian ladies m political and social questions, 
their mcreasmg prominence on the platform and in the press their 
zeal m the cause of temperance, mfant welfare and philantlaopio activi 
ities must be taken as the dan n of a new era and the fact that the 
number of women who take part in pubbc hie is still very small affor'Ss 
no reason for questioning its significance Unfortunately, there is still 
to be found in many quarters, and those not such as can be termed 
ultra conser^ ative, an opmion imfavourable both to the emancipation 
of women from the purdah and to their education But the 
tide of opinion seems mo\ mg steadily if slowly, in the direction favour- 
able to progress Both Hmdu and Moslem ladies in increasing numbers 
are contentmg themselves with wearmg a long veil in public while W 
political and social gathermgs the proportion of seats reserv ed for women 
IS increasing 


Durmg the year 1921, there ha\e been encouragmg symptoms, as 
already pomted out, of growing popnlar interest in social reform Much 
prominence has been given m the Indian press- to pronouncements upon 
questions connected with this topic , and an mcreasmg amount of pro- 
paganda has been carried on both, from the platform and in the neivs 
papers The solid and beneficent activities of such societies as the Ser- 
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vants of India, and tlie Bengal Social Service Leaguo continue to in- 
crease'; while the number of each organisations angments year by year. 

These aocieties carry on welfare work both in 
ydlmitwy "WorV. towns and m the rural areas ; and relief 

work in times^ of public calamity. They impart sanitary educa- 
tion by leaflets and lectures, and they open schools. Among the most 
valuable work performed by voluntary agency of this type is certainly 
that of the various societies which evjst for work among women. Men- 
tion was made last year of the Bhagini Saraaj, w'hich has been in exist- 
ence for some five years and has already 50 centres in Gujarat, all occupied 
with female education and the elevation of the status of women. 
Considerable stimulus has been given to these voluntary agencies by the 
popular interest m social reform to which reference has already been 
made. It is very greatly to be hoped that the leaders of the extreme 
wmg of the nationalist party will not confine themselves merely to the 
passing of pious resolutions, but will direct the energies of those who 
accept their guidance towards \mobtttt'«ive and business-liko activities 
such as characterise the many beneficent voluntary associations of 
India. 

In the preceding paragraphs, a bnef outline has been given of some 
of the more outstanding and more characteristic tasks which await the 
Indian social reformer. 

There remain to be considered two social problems of a character 
unfortunately not confined to India— the problem of drink and the 
problem of drugs. 

The drink problem, as lYeStemcrs visualise it, is almost unknown in 

Dnn’i and Drags. few places ^ here heavy con- 

centrations of industrial workers occur in con- 
gested conditions Throughout the country aide and in the smaller 
towns, while there is too much drinking to please the social reformer, 
the figores of average consumption are extremely moderate as compared 
with those of any other country in the world. Tlie per capita excise 
revenue, which includes the State’s profits from drink and drugs com- 
bined, varies, at the 2s ec^utvalent of the rupee, m different parts 
of Indi.a from 7|d. (5 annas) in Bihar to 4s. 3-f* (Bs. 2-2-0) in 
Bombay. Between these two extremes come 9d. (6 annas) in 
Bengal and the Umted Provinces; Is. Ijd. (9 annaa) in the 
Bunjab; Is. 30W. (15 annas)' in Burma; 2s. (One rupee). in the 
Central Provinces and Assam ; and 2s. 6d. (Re. l-4'O) in Madras. The 
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policy of Go\ eminent m the matter of drink and drugs is to bring the 

traffic under strict control and" to -.derive 
uovpmincat Policj ,, r .. 

the maximum revenue from the minimum 

consumption Temptation to those who do not drink is minmused, 
and excess is discouraged among those who do To the further- 
ance of thiff policy, all considerations of revenue are absolutely 
subordinate Government heavily penalizes illicit manufacture and 
consumption, and endeavours to restrict the habitual consumer to 
liquor shops instead of allowing him to employ illicit sources The 
control which Go\ ernment thus obtains over the drink traffic enables 
hours to be shortened houses to be reduced m number, liquor to be 
reduced m strength and temperance propaganda to be carried on 
efiectively The Indian liquor shop bears not the least resemblance 
to the inn or saloon of Western countries It is situated as a rule 
on the outskirts of the town , it is extremely unattractive both in 
inward and outward appearance , and is calculated to Ber\ e the needs 
merely of those who are habitual consumers Moreover, Indian liquor 
shops are comparatively few and far between In the case of the Central 
Provmces, for example, which stands roughly midway between the 
extremes of excise revenue pec head of the population there is only one 
liquor shop for every 3 415 persons and for every 24 square miles In 
the same region the consumption of pure alcohol or its equivalent per 
hundred of the population is only gallons per annum A study of 
the excise figures of the difierent provinces 
shows plamly the honesty of Go\ ernment m 
its professions to reduce the consumption and the success of the policy 
which it IS at present pursuing In the United Provinces while the 
mcrease m excise revenue from alcoholic liquo diirmg the deccnnium 
endmg 1920 21 was 52 per cent , the consumption decreased durmg the 
period by no less than 26 per cent In Madras, while the total excise 
revenue has risen durmg the last ten ye'ira by 81 per cent the consump 
tion per himcfred of popufation has been almost stationary There are 
Difficultie however peculiar difficulties in the temperance 

problem m India, arising from the fact that the 
sources of ilbcit supply are far more accessible than m any European 
countrv In South India, and for the matter of that, in many districts 
of Northern India liquor can be had from almost any palm tree with 
no more skill than is required to cut an mcision and with no more appara 
tus than a knife and a toddy pot In'^ c untry where so large a pro 
port on of the lower or laboutmg clashes are accustomed to the use of 


Its Snecess 
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liquor, aud where every man can, so to speak, have his beer tap m Ins 
own back* garden, the mere closure o£ shops can have little appreciable 
effect m stoppmg recourse to alcohol In the large concentrations of 
mdustnal labour, the situation is somewhat different In Bombay city, 
. for example, where m the last official year, 4| milUoupeople consumed 
about 1| times as much country apint as the 11^ million people m the 
rest of the Presidency, Government is in a position to take compara- 
tively drastic steps to meet the evil Prom early in 1922, the Ministry 
of hicise proposes arbitrarily to reduce consumption by limiting the 
amount of hquor which will be issued As compared with the year 
1920-21, Bup^Ues will be shortened by 6 per cent It is also proposed 
to reduce the strength of the liquor issued Itours ate to be limited , 
and shops are to be forbidden to sell except for consumption on the pre 
mises But the circumstances in which Government can intervene effec 
tually m manner so radical are, as wJl be gathered from the preceding 
jiaragraphs, confined to the larger towns There is therefore much room 
throughout India for volunteer effort m the direction of temperance 
Excellent work has for years been done by Christian Slissionat j Societies 
the Y U C A and indigenous phalanthropic 
Voloata^^Tmpetance bodies These adopt the only course of action 
calculated to result m a permanent improvement 
of the situation, namely the removal, not of the source of licit supply 
but of the desire for alcohol Unfortunate!} , during the year under 
review, a considerable set back has been given to genuine progie's by the 
violent conduct of those who profes ed to carry out the orders of 
Sir Gandhi Throughout Inis, the non co operators and other 
rash adherents of the temperance movement managed to interfere 
'enously with the business of the liquor sellers Pickets were placed 
around shops and dnnkers subjected to various forms of msulfc and 
degradation They were excommunicated from their caste deprived of 
the services of barbers and washermen, beaten, garlanded with shoes, 
tied to poles, or driven through the streets on the backs of donkeys 
with t^eir faces to the tads The tangible effect of this misguided 
energy was to excite popular rcprobatioii not agamst the habit of 
dtinkmg, but against the habit of buying dnnk from Government 
shops In certain cases, incredible as it may seem, ignorant persons 
were informed that, after the rum of Bntish power had been accom- 
plished, they would be m a position to brew their own dnnk uithout 
hmdrance Hence, during tlif period under review, while Government 
excise revenue fell off seriously m certain parts of India, there is httle 
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Teason to believe that the total consumption of liguot by tbe pppnlation 
dunimshed to any considerable extent From certain provinces, indeed, 
it IS reported that illicit drinking has grown to a height unknown of 


recent years 

While the drink problem has excited considerable attention in India 
daring the period wider review the problem of 
drugs and particularly the use of opium, has 
■come m for conside able attention from critics outside the country The 
consumption of opium and hemp derivatives excites little reprobation 
in India provided that the use of these drugs is not carried to immoderate 
lengths Indeed, the whole position of opium m particular^is so different 
in India and m Western countries that a word 
Opium. explanation is required The appreciation of 

■the peoulvar chacicteriaties of the opium question ux India is unfortunately 
hindered by the great and mcreahng literature emanating from well 
meaning and philanthropic people m other countries Much of this 
ht“rature is partisan and unbalanced being written by those who haae 
no first haul experience of the Indian position And the fact that the 
Government of India is directly connected, for adraimstrative conxeni 
enoe with the opium trade, has led to wild accusations being brought 
against it Indeed that Government has been accused m some quar 
tere of corrupting souls and ruining bodies for its own selfish purposes 
both m India China and elsewhere The broad facts of the opium 
question are in outlme these The soil of most parts of India will pro 
duce the opium poppy The population of India ha\ habituated itself 
Opium m Inflia many centuries before the arrival of the 

British to the consumption of opium in small 
■quantities The vast majority of the people connect this drug, 
and undoubtedly to some extent justifiably, with certam medical 
properties They have used it for many years on ceremomal 
occasions , they cannot and will not be bro] en of the habit 
suddenly The total consumption per head is very small indeed , 
for opium is rarely smoked m India but la employed as a ho^seh^Id 
remedy and as a refreshment on ceremomal occasions As in the case 
of drink, the policy of Government is to control the trade m such a u ay 


as to ensure its most effective regulation and to prevent it from pass 
mg into the hands of the type of persons with which it would readily 
if uncontrolled, become associated For over a century, Government 
has been engaged in the gradual acquisition of control over the produc 
tioQ, transit and sale of the drug throughout the continent This has 
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been done by the practical concentration of the cultn’ation so far as 
British India is concerned, -within restricted areas , by the discontinn 
ancQ of cultivation m many of the Indian States as the outcome 
Ooveramenl control of Mgotiationi! , and by the molusioa of the 
diSerenfc provinces m the general sj^tem as the 
necessity for regulation became manifest The success of this pobcy la 
proved by the fact that while the revenue from opium steadily rises, 
production and consumption steadily decimo decade by decade Rising 
prices and restnctcd supply arc gradually causing it to be used less and 
less for eercmonial hospitality or personal indulgence, and are tending to 
restrict its consumption to purposes more strictly medicinal A typical 
example of this process is found in the figures for the Ufadras Presidency 
In 1911 12 the consumption of opium n is 41 7 thousand seers producing 
to the State a re\ enue of £0 13 million In 1920 21 the consumption 
had declined to 36 2 thousand Beets while the revenue had risen to 
£023 million But it most be remembered that the Government of 


iKi t-a — e. I - India does not control the whole country 
Tae laoisfl states .t . •v . 

There remain the Indian States By negotia- 
tion, certain Indian States have been brought mto hue with Government 
policy regarding the production of opium , but while no opium produced 
within their temtory can pass into Bntish India except under permit, 
the Government of India can exercise no effective regulation legardmg 
their production of opium for mtemal consumption To attempt to 
enforce any policy of suppressing or restricting the cultivation of opium 
in Indian Stales, apart from any arrangements which may be entered 
into under Treaty obligations would mean an mterference with their 
mtemal administration such as the Government of India have no power 
to exercise either by prescnptive or by Treaty rights The pobcy 
of Goa eminent so fat os the consumption of opium in India 
IS concerned must be coimted definitely successful The world however 
IS far more interested in the qnestioD of the export of Indian opium to 
other countries Attention has been directed to 
Export ol Opium matter not merely by philanthropists of 

many different lands but aho by the League of Nations itself Here 
again there is considerable misapprehension of the real po^^ition People 
forget that India is only one of the four great and several small, opium 
producing countries of the world Of these Persia and Turkey stand 
outside the Hague Convention altogether, while China, to assist whose 
emancipation from tlio drug evil India sacrificed a former revenue of 
£i miUtons a year, now produces something hke 70 per cent of the 
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world’s total supply The fact is that froni the year 1916 the Govern* 
ment of India have contmuously pursued the pohcy of endeavourmg to 
supply opium direct to the Qovenunents of consummg countries in sub- 
stitution for sales by public auction. Last year about three fourths of 
the total ejrports were made direct to such Governments No obhga- 
Ei id CoQtrol tions are imposed to take a rniuimum quantity 

and the Govemme^jt of India on occasions have 
supphed less than the quantity required Negotiations are already on 
foot for direct contracts with the remaimiig ^rge importers of Indian 
opium, which include Japan, Portugal and France India, indeed, ex 
ports no opium to any country which prohibita import , she exports no 
opium in excess of the quantities which the Government of the consum 
mg country desires to admit , and she has in practice voluntarily placed 
a limit on the total exports from India irrespective of what the parti 
cular demands may be That there is considerable misconception le 
gardmg this attitude was shown by the proceedings of the second 
Assembly of the League of Nations At it^ first session, the Assembly 
had recommended to the Council the appointment of an advisory com 
mifcfcee to make suggestions regarding the more 
The leafae ol ha oas effective execution of the Hogue Convention 
At the second session, the committee proposed the appomtment of a 
Board of Enquiry which would mvestigatc and report on the quantity 
of opium required for strictly medicmal purposes and thus should enable 
the League ultimately to restrict the cultivation of opium to this amount 
But the Indian delegates protested, m thi^t the recommendation took 
no account of the fact that in Be\etal countfjes tfig ose ol centuries sane 
tions the employment of opium in circumstances which traditional 
empmcisra fully justifies They further pented out, that India was 
the one important opium producing countty ^h,ch had rigorously oh 
served, and even improved upon, the recommendations of the Hague 
Convention The Indian view was that the more effective observance 
of the terms of that Convention should for the present the object 
of the League s efforts , but that if an enquiry was to be launched, its 
scope should bo extended so ns to mclude aU legitimate uses of the drug 
This new made a great impression upon tfie audience and finally pro 


From all that has been said m. the prcbedmg pages of this chapter, 
Im-joftancf of Edacatlon ^ realised that the uplift of the Indian 

people economic physical and moral, really 
te-olres itself into a question of educatum -Without education, the 
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labourer, whether rural or urban, will coutmue poor and ignorant, while 
such exertions towards self help as he may attempt will be misdirected 
and costly to the community Without education among women, hy- 
gienic progress among the masses is impo^ible, and social reform m great 
measure a delusion India’s educational problems, framed as they are 
upon a gargantuan scale, must find their solution wnt proportionately 
large Expenditure to a figure hitherto undreamed must he faced cour 
ageously and speedily, for without education, India will be confronted 
m no long time with that supreme peni of modern states, an uninformed 
democracy Indeed from almost every pomt of view, education remains 
the prime question in India to day And among all those nation build- 
ing activities which have been transferred to Indian control and direc- 
tion as a result of the STontagu Chelmsford reforms, there is none more 
vifaf both for the present and for the future of India, than the education 
of her people to an enlightened citizenship 


In the last two reviews of tlie Jloral and Matcnal Progress of Indio, 


The Edncstiooal rositloo 


emphasis was laid upon the unsatisfactory edu 
cational position of the country That situa- 


tion may be described m a very few wturis Although the penod under 


renew has witnessed on increase of more than 170 000 m the number of 


pupils in British India, there are still only 8 4 millions in alltheedaca 
lional institutions put together That is to ray, only S 42 pet cent of 
the population is under instruction, this figure being made up of 6 65 
cent males and 1 18 per cent of the females And while expenditure 
has increased, tho total sum devoted to edncation m India during the 
year 1920-21 amounted to only £10 77 millions (Rs 16 77 crores) About 
2 5 per cent of the population is enrolled m primary schools, and less 
'than 3 per cent is undergoing elementary instruction of any land In 
'secondary schools on the other hand^,,©^ percent of the population is 
under instruction,* an abnormal figure comparing very remarkably 
per cent which has been estimated as the pre war figure m 
^Britain Considenng that the female population of the secondary schools 
IS very small, it would seem that if the male population alone be reckoned, 
no le'ss than 0 9 per cent is to be found m the secondary schools— a pro- 
portion far greater than the corresponding figure for Englan^and Wales, 
and approximately equal to that^of Germany before the war In Um 
\eraity education,^ the percentage of the Indian population undergoing 
instruction is no less than 0 025 per cent , which, considenng that 


• liuB figure includefi p\ip\\fl uv lbs ysm^jy dftymmenta o( tecoadaty aeliotiU ^ 
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lere again the female population may almost be elimmated from reckon 
Tig, compares remarkably well with the (l.X^l”of England and Wales 
Vs was mentioned m last jrear’s report, an exammation of the proper- 
;ion of the college gomg population to the total population o' single 
tracts like Bengal, indicates that with a population approximately that 
Df the United Kingdom the proportion of the educated classes who are 
;akmg full time university courses is in such tracts almost ten times 
as^great ns m England 

~ jThere are thus good grounds for the cnticism so frequently directed 
^ against Indian education m the press, that its 

Pafiian Edneatiou Top- structure is top heavy The lower classes arc 
^ largely ilhterate, while the middle classes who 

constitute the bulk of the intdltgentsia ate in pomt of numbers at 
least educated to a pitch equal to that of countries whose social and 
economic conditions are far more highly developed The reasons for 
this pecuhar situation must be sought m history , but m the mam 
they resolve themselves into the statement that the total educational 
funds, being small, hare been concentrated upon meeting the demands 
of those who perceive the bcufits of education, rather than upon 
cultivating a desire for education where it docs not at present exist 
As might bo expected from the abnormal distribution of education 
among the population of India, the form which it has actually assumed, 
reveals correspondmg defects Since it has been framed prunanl} 
with a new to meeting the demands of the \ntclbgentsia it is of a 
predominantly literary type Only 0 05 per cent of the population 
13 undergoing instruction in professional colleges and other institutions 
which prondo technical training, as against over 3 per cent which 
IS found m non technical institutions Up to the present time the 
courses winch have been most popular among the middle class 
have been literary, because they lead to Government employ- 
ment, and are a preliminary to the pursuit of the legal profession Tor 
tiinately there are indications that puhhc opimon is becoming ahvo to 
the necessity of encouraging technical education , and it is hoped that 
m the future there will be a much needed expansion m this direction 
From the point of mow of the educational expert there arc three pnnci- 
Tbtee Principal De!e<‘s defects which determine the peculiar limita- 
tions of the Indian system In the first place, 
properly trained teachers are sadfy to seek Out of a total of 209,000 
teacher, of vernacular m India, only 78,000 were trained at the end of 
o_,ouicial year 1920 21 In the Anglo Vernacular schools, out of a 
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totnl of lOt.OOO Anglo Vernncnlat Teachers only 38,000 were trained, 
and only 12,000 possessed a degree It is this condition of affairs which 
I produced a second defect m Indian, education, namely that there is 
little incentive for men of the right sort to enter the teaching profession. 
Teachers aro seriously handicapped by small remuneration and less 
repute, with the result that with honourable exceptions the profe‘*3ion 
is not popular among men of high capacity, and there are often obstacles 
preventmg that enthusiasm which more fa%ourable circumstances might 
eimkc In the third place, Indian education has hitherto been domt’ 
natod by an examination system Fortunately, there is reason to hope 
that this particular difliculty, which has exercised a paralysing blight 
upon true educational progress for many years, may before long bo 
remedied as a result of the salutary recommendations of the Calcutta 
University Commission 

As will be seen from this brief statement, the educational situation 
with which India is faced is extremely serious 
^*E 4 acaHoB*^°^^ method by which the idea of 

nationhood can spread among her vast 
population, including as it does a mnltituds of dnerss races castes 
and creeds, is through a genuine system of national education, 
which shall enlist in the p-ork of nation budding the geseious 
emotions of Indian youths Just as the United States of Ameiiea has 
been compelled to direct her energies towards the “ ^mericaniration ” 
of the foreign elements which Cock to her to readily, eo on her own loigcr 
scale must India endeaiouc to focus towards a primary naticnal idea) 
the secondary ptovmcial ideals of various portions of her population 
As hoe already been indicated, larger funds must at once be allocated 
to the work For many years past, the demand 
inance allocation has figured prcminently in 

tho Indian press, but hitherto there has been hltle conception of the 
national sacrifice which is involved in the requisite effort Out of her 
revenue of something o'vcr £1^0 millions (at the new ratio of the rupee) 
India 13 already spending £16 77 millions upon education, and inade- 
quate fls 13 this sum in proportion to the calls made upon it, it represents 
a fraction of her puhhc resources which compares not unfavourably with 
that devoted by other countries to the Eamo purpose Ibe trouble is 
that India is a poor land, and the section of her small revenue avoilalje 

for education 13 inadequate to the demands made upon it Hcwerct it f 

IS not easy to sec how tho figure can be substantially increased. As 
was pointed out in pre\iou8 report*?, there are mony hea^J cl aigcs ujen 



the lesources o£ the country o£ wlndi the most important arc the de 
fence of a long land frontier and the maintenance of law and order among 
great masses of a widely varying population Vital as educational pro 
gress may seem, its foundations will sink in shifting sand unless there 
are cerlam pro requisites to its existence The stability of the adminis 
tration and the securitj o£ the individual whether from external aggres 
Sion or from mternal disorder must 0rst be achieved It is charges for 
these ends that have hitherto crippled the efforts o£ admimstrators to 
set the educational structure of India upon a foundation sufficiently 
I ertensiv e for the reqmrementa of the country Ev cr) one must hope that 
the Indian agencies henceforth in charge will be able to solv c this pro 
blem Conviction on their part of the necessity of a great educational 
Campaign directed towards preaching the gospel of Indian nationhood 
can alone awaken those upon whom the pccumaiy sacrifices wall fall 
to the benefits which will be denved both at present and in the future 
from such a project The difficulty lies not merely m the magnitude 
but olso m the urgency of the problem If the 
funds cannot be found end the educational 
structure of India cannot expand m proportion 
to her needs the realisation of responsible government, with all which 
that rcabsation implies m the waj of national progress may be long 
delayed Nor is it merely neccssaij to consider the population of school 
going age of whom at present roughly two thirds never make their way 
into on cducatiooal institution of anj kind A 
oca on large part of the education needed m India 

isjidult education— education which will supply the great new electorates 
with some guidance m the use of the power which constitutional reforms 
have placed m their hands , which will encourage them to effort on be 
half of their own communities and impel them to grapple with the 
poverty which now hangs Ijko a iiiinsina over so large a "part of India 
The field is vast and the workers few Certain classes of adults arc it 
IS true being specially a«istc<l Soldiers profit grcatlj from the well 
organised Bcb^^io of Army rducation wluch w now bcgmnmg to func 
tion Mill hands and industrial employees find man} persons willing 
to help them, ^lght schools nro »i ringing up in various parts of the 
Country phiUnthropic associations among wluch special mention must 
• r Young lien’s Cknstian Association are labouring nobly 

° w Work th re IS a great scope for the umversitv extension move 
men wluch might well provide an agenc} lor odnlt education upon a 
sea 0 adequate to the requucmfnts of the future Some such solution 



of India’a problems will unquestionably come m time, and ^^th. th^ 
rapid multiplication of now universities, of ^hicb an account will be 
, given hereafter, its potentialities as a nation* 
'*^ori°roIle<J° ^ building force can with difficulty be overesti 
^ ^ mated ♦ Reviewing the educational history of 

the year we^find the principal event has been the transfer 

of education t6 the charge of Ministers responsible to the new 
Provincial Legislative Councils Certain powers, which need not here 
be specified, remain with the Govenunent of India, and European edu 
cation IS resen ed for the Governors in Council But speaking generally 
it IS now left to tie Legislative Councils by resolutions and budget votes 
as well as by other methods to determine the best method of adaptmg 
the educational system to the needs and circumstances of the various 
provinces The reports of debates in the various local Councils show 
clearly the keenness of the interest excited in lanous aspects of educa* 
tion Many resolutions have been acutely debated dealing with such 
subjects as the pay of teachers, the extension of primary education, the 
provisiOQ of voca^onal training, the modification of curricula and the 
medium of mstcuction In certain provinces, notably Bihar and Onsse, 
and the Central Provmces, committees have been appointed to cover 
the field of primary and secondary education, ox to advise the Minister 
on educational afiairs Generally speaking, however, education has not 
heen transfened to the charge of one Minister m each province In the 
United Provinces, for example, pnmaty education is controlled by one 
Minister and higher education by another In fi%e provmces techmeal 
and industrial education are under the control of the Mmiater for Indus* 
tries who 13 not also the Minister for Education In other provmces, 
special ♦raining mstifcutions for professions or public services, such as 
agricultural colleges, medical colleges, forest schools and Police trammg 
schools are in some cases not under the Minister of Education at all 
This is the more to bo regretted m that the report of the Calcutta Umver* 
sifcy Commission, which, as was pomted out m previous \olumes, marks 
f an epoch m the mvestigation of India’s educational problems, had 
I strongly emphasised the desirabiUty of bringing together all forms of 
educational activity within the purview of a “ general staff ”, so that 
CO ordmation and consistency of policy might be secured It is to be 
hoped that this view of the question will before long commend itself 


' 'Much ol lht» fuccwdiag jasHcr Is due to the Rejorl of the EducAtJwal 
Commissioner erith the OoTerameot of lodi* 



to the Pronncial Go% crament? , for no such Go\ cmmcnt can <^ircst itself 
of responsibility for the elaboration of a policy embracing and co oral 
eating all kinds of education 

Unfortunate!), the stimulus to popular enthusmsm m matters cduca 
tional which might have been supiio^cd to follow 
operatI^n°*^°" transfer of a subject so important to popular 

control has been somewhat of! set bj the attack 
launched on the educational system of the countrj ns an integral part 
of the non co operation programme It is impo««iblc to establish pre 
cisely the effects of Vr Gandhis uio\cuient upon education in India 
if only bccau”© the attack camo m w'i\e3 which were not simultaneous 
in all pronnccs The jwbtiC'il situation cannot bo i‘=olnted from other 
causes principally economic, that affect the attendance at schools and 
colleges, nor is it possible to saj to what extent the effects of non co 
operation ha\o been hidden from \icw bj incrcT'c of pupiU in particular 
localities or classes of schools Tor this reason the actual statistics do 
not afford a very accurate guide They mcrclj show that the total 
number of scholars m public institutions has increased during the 3 ear 
under review by 2 per cent which compares unfaNourably with the 
3 7 per cent f or the preMous 3 car Further analysis reveals tint the 
mercaso in primary schools is 3 2 pec cent which is preciscl) the same 
as last 3 ear 8 figure In English Arts Colleges and High and Middle 
schools on the other hand, the percentage of decrease has been 8 0, 
51 and 81 respectively as against increiscs of 3 3 2 4, and 2 during 
last year It would perhaps bo safe to infer that the non co oj oration 
alone was responsible during the year for a substantial though not an 
alarmmg reduction m the enrolment of High and "Middle Anglo Verna 
losses ol Pupils schools and Arts Colleges Statistics 

would not justify any inference regarding the 
effect of non co-operation on other classes of mstitutions It is po«isible 
particularly in the case of boys* primary schools that a substantial 
advante tciight. have been lecoided hut lor the movement As regards 
the colleges and Anglo Vernacular schools, while some provinces such as 
Madras the Umted Provinces and the Punjab report the recovery of 
the situation before the end of Gie year, other provinces such as Bengal 
Bihar and Onsaa Burma and the Central Provinces record compan 
lively severe losses at its close The Vice Chancellor of the Calcutta 
Vaiyicg Senoosness "^^^i^v-ersity m a statement laid before the Senate 
estimated that more than 47,000 pupils or 23 
P r cent of the total number had disappeared from high schools between 



July 1920 and July 1921 , and tli-it up to the IstT March 192l“therc Waa 
a fall of 42 per cent m the enrolment of the hrat and third )ear classes 
in arts colleges These figures lio\sc\ei illustrate the position of a pro* 
vmce that was hard hit at about the tune when the statistics were col- 
lected “Generally speaking, the numerical losses affecting institutions 
have depended largely on relative efficiency Certain Government 
institutions, such as the Presidency College, Calcutta, have weathered 
the storms with special credit * But m general it may be said that 

. teachers of all etadcs m all classes of institutions 

Eflect oa Teachers , xi t » j . 

tleseno the greatest possible commendation 

The number of political resignations has been relatively so small as to 
be quite insignificant In faco of the fiercest criticism and most extreme 
forms of pressure, the tcaclung profession has displaced on the whole 
most laudable fitmnc'^ “ The attitude of its members is the more praise 
worthy m that the attack came at a time nhen their position was cs«en 
tially vulnerable The year began, as we have seen, with financial 
difficulties consequent on a great mcrcasc m the cost of the nccc«'ancs 
of life, enhanced by a poor monsoon Perhaps nonheie was the pinch 
more severely felt than in the ranks of those engaged m education 
many of whom were hving on salaries which bordered on the rDinimuiQ 
necessary lot existence Especially was this the case in^ non Govern 
meat institutions both aided and unaided In many distncts^ of_^tho 
United Provinces, for esample, teachers’ unions were being fonoed^to 
enforce demand for better pay, while the general unrest which had 
spread over the whole of India unsettling men s mmds, affected the 
educational co mmuni ty also The tune was therefore most opportune 
for the leaders of non co-operation and one can only manel that the net 
result of their efforts was so insignificant ’ They had Uttle Bucce«“| 
moreover, m their attempts to capture schools and colleges 

Tho withdrawal of recogmsed institutionsfrom all forms of Govern 
ment control and aid, which was one item of 
SutiversiM el InslUn- the non co-ojicration programme was probably 
very small during the year Statistics^ show 
that there is no marked fall in tho number of institutions under any 
head except English middlo schools, where tho decrease la possibly due 
to changes in classification Very strong influence was undoubtedly 
brought to bear on manj of those larger institutions under predomi- 
nantly Indian management which depend raamly on their fee income* 
That these attacks have for the most part failed is due largely to the 
excellent and m'^piring example set by the Trustees of tho Abgath 



College, who early m the jcir 1920 21 successfully resisted aa attempt 
to capture the collcgt for the Khilafat mo\cment end insisted on ad 
herencG to aims and intiiitions of tho founder Attacks on the Benares 
Uni\ crsit^ and on iniporl int colleges m other parts of India were also 
frustrated rn\atcly managed institutions hav o on the uholo resisted 
tho attack with considerable success, though some of them have Buffered 
such hcavj financial looses that Ihcir existence has been in jeopardy 
This 13 particular!) true m the c iso of schools In the generality of 
colleges there has been no such trouble since fees arc usually levied for 
the term or year m ad\ ance In unaided colleges where this procedure 
IS less universal, there has been a fall in fee income while in unaided 
high schools the receipts from this source have fallen more than 12 
per cent Such institutions can least bear a sudden strain on their 
finances and there is no doubt that the assault on privately managed 
institutions has resulted in a postpoucraent of Die sorely needed mcrease 
of teachers’ salaries, thereby setting back the educational clock In 
this connection it should bo noticed that the Vice'Chancellcr of the 
Calcutta Uniaersity estimated a total loss under the bead of examination 
fee income amounting to no less than £0 02 million , and if this catunato 
IS even approximately correct, tho financial position of tho greatest 
education'll body in India must be gravely affected 
Of great significance from the pomt of now of education general!) 

IS the influenco exerted upon tho students 
Effect o! Non-Co^reM- by non co operation doctrmes As we ha^e 
tiOD upon tbe Rising . j . v ^ ,i li. 

Generation attempted to show m previous chapters " there 

was something m the non co-operation movement 
which appealed to most diverse types of mmd The call to national 
service and self sacrifice found a quick response among the best, so quid 
as to be umntelhgible to those who do not icahse the emotional back 
g;round of student life and the absence of a strong sense of humour 
To another class of temjierament the .political situation .presented .pos 
sibilities of romance and adventure that irradiated a colouiless existence ” 
As is pomted out “ picketing and processions were as irresistible to such 
minds as a bumpsupper and a * rag ’ to Oxford undergraduates Yet 
other students became for the first time conscious that they were wasting 
their time upon a kmd of education not suited to their needs and leadmg 
them at its best to an office stool It is greatly to the credit of the teach 
rng staff that these feelings, so natural in themselves but affording such 
I excellent material for unscrupulous agitators, should havo found expres 
1 Sion BO comparatively seldom in violent or offensive action There is. 



however, a darker side to the picture Disciplme has been affected, 
audjalmost every province reports an merease m strikes and serious 
offences Concentration upon studies has been greatly impeded 
and those who have persisted m acadenuc \iork have been subjected 
to an intensive nervous strain which may affect their future career 
This strain has been even more noticeable m those who have returned to 
college after a few months of crowded life with the agitators Apart 
from the activity shown m criticism and defiance, there has been a 
general apathy and listlessnesa in regard to studies, games and college 
life ” 

The effects of the non co operation moi ement upon Indian education 

National Eanealion >"‘110110 exammed, hme been 

plainly negative We must now investigate the 
reahiy o/ wiat r? sometimra ckmed as a great achievement, aamefj , 
the erection of a national structure of eduv*ation parallel to that which is 
admmiatered by Government and other piibbc bodies It is undeniable 
that many so called " national " schools and colleges have come into 
existence and that they have attracted a Urge n^ber of students No 
estimates can be framed either of the nuinbcrevSP^tic financial position 
of these institutions, if only because theur attitude towards Government 
makes the comprehensive collection of accurate statistics impos«ibIe 
Their numbers ate undoubtedly small in relation to recogmsed insti 
tutions and pupils, and the financial position of many is precarious At 
the time of wntmg, they differ from other institutions independent of 
Government control masmuch us theur umnediate origm and aim are 
I political rather than educational Their continuance probably depends 
upon the force of educational ideals that are undoubtedly associated, 
Jihough vaguely, with the political motives animating their founders 
^^and adherents Unfortunately, for all their name of “ national ’ they 
'have not succeeded m calling into being a more truly indigenous tjpe 
of education The stress laid upon the spinmng wheel in its educational 
as opart from its economic aspect, is only a development of that manual 
or vocational txoming which has been steadily encouraged for eome 
years m India The more extensive use of the vernacular as a medium 
of instruction, which is characteristic of certain of these national insti* 
tutions, covers methods rather than aims and will no doubt be adopted 
by all Governments if and when they arc oonnnced that it has popular 
as well 05 educational support There are no signs of onj reaction against 
Western subjects, languages or ideas , m fact in one province the popular- 
• ity of “ national ” eiiools is ascribed to tb.n fact that English is therein 
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begun earlier than in recognised schools At the same time, the es- 
tabbshmcnt of these “ national ” institutions 
“^aHMaP»*Edacation 'Without educational significance, if 

only because they indicate profound dis 
satisfaction avitli the present system There is now a wide and real 
demand for practical and vocational education, springing largely from 
the knowledge that m present day conditions the prospects of employment 
awaitmg the average product of the literary type of education are some 
what drab There is also a belief that practically or vocationally trained 
men will more easily fit into the economic structure and thus be more 
valuable members of the society Unfortunately, as has been pointed 
out by educational investigators of late jears, the present vociferous 
demand for technical mstruction m India is m reality a demand for 
employment , what is wanted is rather industries than academies , and 
the problem is one less for the pedagogue than for the politician But 
this fact IS not generally appreciated Esphcit demands for profes 
aional and vocational training ate finding ever more clamant expics 
Sion, which extends to a desire for a fuller recognition of Indian culture 
and aspirations, for more generous appreciation of what India has con* 
tiibuted and may contribute to civilisation and for a more direct call 
to national service Underlymg these demands is a feehng that the 
existmg system of education fads to awaken a practical response, because 
it 18 not m close contact with the life, thought and feeling of the country. 
Every educationahst knows that this discontent is not confined to India 
The need from which it anses has for many'years been emphasised, 
here as elsewhere , but it must be pointed out that past attempts to 
encourage vocational trammg have met with httle or no pubhc support, 
as the statistics for the vanons courses eloquently show But at the 
moment of ■wntmg there seems some reason to believe that pubhc 
mterest m a closer raf'pTodiefjiml between education and hfe has for 
the first time been completely and successfully aroused The general ’ 
middle class pubhc is now for the first time actually conscious of these 
fundamental defects in Indian education And with this awakening 
has happily come, also for the first time, the bcgmmng of a readiness 
to subscribe fimds for educational work Thus, however much the 
complete separation of national schools from a popular and responsible 
government may be deplored, and the assertion of mdependence based 
mainly on racial hatred may be deprecated, it is most chcermg to find 
that ideas regarding the possible existence of large and important edu 
cational institutions, earned on without help from Govemm^t, art. 
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now being widely canvassed If these institutions can purge themselves 
of racial and political hatred, their financial independence of Government 
XQ ‘\7 be of immense help to the commnmty, in so far as it enables them to 
experiment with complete freedom, and enables Government to spend 
more money m places and on institutions where it is- really needed 

The present educational position m India IS revealed most clearly 
by the statement of some figures The proper 
- population under instruction vanes 

widely from Province to Province In the 
period under review, Bombay held the lead with a percentage of total 
scholars to the population of 4 9 — an advance of no less than 0 4 per 
cent over last year’s figures The figure for Burma, where an elaborate 
system of indigenous primary education does not appear to its fullest 
advantage in ofBcia] statistics was 4 3 This figure is approximately 
shared by Madras and Bengal Next comes Assam which is compara 
tively thinly populated, and has 3 per cent of its population under 
instruction The percentages m the Punjab and the United Provinces 
have risen during the year under review from 2 6 to 2 7 and from 2 1 
to 2 3 , while that of the Central Provinces has fallen from 2 6 to 2 5 
respectively , while Bihat and Orissa remains approximately stationary 
at 2 4 The North West Frontier Province has increased its percentage 
from 2 0 to 2 2 per cent It would seem obvious from these percentages 
that the most pressing need of themoment is a rapid extension of primary 

^ , education Unfortunatelv, the existing system 

Pnmaty Education . »-ia, ^ 

18 not merely defective in quality but is also 

unsatisfactory in results The majority of children attending primary 
schools learn to read and write for no more than three years, and on 
returning to agricultural pursuitssoon foiget these attamments Some 
steps are bemg taken particularly in Bombay, to provide village libraries 
which will constitute a certain incentive to contmued reading But 
the only radical cure is the introduction of a compulsory system under 
which children can be retained in school until the primary course has 
been completed In almost every Province in India Primary Educa 
tion Acts now ex^t which permit mumcipahties, ond, save in the case 
of Bombay ond the United Province*" District Boards, to introduce 
the prmciple of compulsory education under 
Compulsion certain conditions In the United Viovmces 

and the Punjab, both of which areas have hitherto been particulailj 
backward a vigorous campaign for the introduction of primary cduca 
tion has been inaugurated Two yeare ago the Goiernment of the 
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United ProYinces took full reaponsibility for 
BS'pmmora finding the money required by on advance 
winch will, it la estimated, raise the recuning 
cost of education to half a million sterling In the first year of its exis 
tenoe the primary education programme increased the total number of 
primary schools from 11,500 to 13,500, while the number of boys under 
instruction rose by eleven per cent During the second instalment of 
the three years’ programme the number of schools increased to 16,000 , 
the number of teachers from 27,000 to 28,000, and the number of scholars 
from 0 76 million to 0 81 million Further, returns have been receiv 
ed from all mumcipal boards showing the cost of introducing compul 
sory education, and on the basis of these figures the local Government 
haspromisedtobeartwo thirds of the additional costinvolved Boards 
have been invited to seek the assistance of the Education Department 
in uorking out their schemes , and the response so far has been in the 
highest degree encouraging In the Punjab, also, good progress is 
being made with the elaborate five years' 
the programme formulated by each distnot in 
consultation with Government The aim has 
been to establish, within five years, an additional 122 middle 
schools and 1 ,463 primary schools and to convert a number of 
private or elementary schools into Board Schools Government 
pledged itself to meet a fixed proportion of the cost of a number of 
these district schemes, it being the declared aim of the admimstra 
tion to establish District Board Schools at every centre where an 
average attendance of nob fewer than 60 chddren might be ex 
pectpd The progress made during the first three years of the pro 
gramme, from 1918 to 1921, has been on the whole satisfactory During 
this period number of vernaoular schools mamtamed by Di'^tiict Boards 
has increased by 1,246 to 4,800 In addition the year 1921 saw 890 
aided 8chool8,121 unaided schools and 1,651 elementary schools m opera 
tion Somewhat naturally the rate of expansion has differed consider 
ably from district to district This is not a matter of great importance 
More serious is the doubt whether the number of trained teachers has 
risen sufficiently to meet th< increasing demands The experience 
hitherto gamed has been invaluable , for one thmg it shows the neces 
aity of greater care in the location of new schools Apparently a very 
large number of institutions have been called into existence with an 
attendaace'below 30 , and indeed there are a considerable number 
whose attendance only reaches single figures Considering the short- 
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ago o5 rooDoj imdor wind) edieroe^ of cducatjonal expansion labcur 
both m the Punjab and cUcwhcTc, a plan of th)9 hind is unncce^'yinl) 
wasteful In Bombay, 08 related m last j ear's report, tho aim is 
Bombay pnmory schools, first m every 

village with one thousand inhabitants, and 
secondly, m every village containing tnore than 600 inliabitants 
Important reforms have been loaiiguratcd in the curriculum for 
village schools and the number of district training schools has been 
increased A notable encouragement has further been provided to 
municipal effort bj Government’s promise to contribute half the cost 
of free education Throughout the Bombay Presidency five muni 
cipahtica hav c introduced compulsory education for Lovs and of these 
two have also accepted girls m tlicir scheme In Bengal, propooals 
Beayal fora rapid extension of primarj education have 

been prepared b) an Indian Fdiicational 
SemcQ Officer on Special Duty , and large allotments have been made 
by Gov ernmenfc to local bodies But m the epbere of pnmar} education 
the outstanding feature of tho year w perhaps the ricmcatary Educa« 
tjon Act passed by the Madras Legislative Council This is far more 
corapichctLSive and significant than the corresponding Acts passed in 
other Proviuccs It provides for the creation 
in each districtof a District Educational Council 
which will boon independent body and not a 
statutory committee of any of the ctist ing local bodies It will contain 
a fcis er nffiew members and a few members nominotwl by the Gov emor 
m Council , but the majority of its members arc to be elected by the 
local authorities of the district It«i principal functions ore to prepare 
schemes for tho extension of elcincntarv education with a view to iilti 
mate univ ersaUtj to elicit and direct the eo operation of all agencies 
uhether public or private engaged m elementary education both for 
the opening of additional schools and for the expansion of einsting 
schools, to reguta'iethe recogntlion ot c^nnentaTV wVitiTA^ 
assess and disburse all grants ui aid to private elementarj cchools 
from provincial funds placed at its disposal for the piirpo«e, and to 
advise the Depirtment of Fdocation on all matters connected with 
clemcntarv education including the provision of trained elementary 
school teachers 

From thisbrief survey oftbemoreonlsIandingfeatiiTesoftl eprogreas 
of primarv education dunni’ the period under 
rcvi-w. It will be seen that popular interr't 
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hasbeen awkened m considerable degree in fay our of a boldly progressive 
lampaign of educational expansion But unfortunately, tbe sources 
‘romwbiob such a scheme 18 to be financed have not yet been discovered 
Hence, m several Provinces, there is a tendency to stretch existing 
‘unds as far as they will go, and to devise economies in every possible 
way In the Punjab, during the last year, considerable advances ha^ e 
been made in this direction Investigation has shown that very real 
economy can be effected by the concentration of a\ailahle resources 
in such a manner as to permit their most effective application The 
interposition of a Secretariat between the Director of Public Instruction 
and the Jlimster for Education has been avoided an educational 
“ general staff ” is being collected at Headquarters with the saving thus 
achieved Specialist teachers m training colleges have been concen 
trated rather than diffused , the system of inspection has been simpli 
fied , and overlap has been eliminated Unquestionably much remains 
to he done m this direction in other Provinces also , and while the saving 
so effected cannot bo expected radically to alter the educational position 
in the-immediate future, yet it will probably constitute a powerful 
argument in the eyes of the new Legislatures, for tbe concentration 
of additional financial effort upon the problem as a whole 

So far we have been dealing principally with the education of Indian 
boys It now remains to consider the education 
Female Education problem of female 

education is beset by many difficulties Kapid expansion depends 
first upon an adequate supply of competent women teachers, secondly, 
upon devising courses of instruction which will commend themselves 
to that substantial body of opinion which still regards female education 
suspiciously , and, thirdly, upon an alteration of the existing structure 
of education in so far as it is unsmted to the needs of Indian women 
But the main difficulty remains as hitherto, the lack of effective demand 
During the last few years, there has been a substantial improvement 
in the number of women under training, and the provision of women’s 
colleges , but the available statistics show that the resources for the 
education of Indian womanhood are still ridiculously small At the 
_ , „ , present moment in India, there are 15 women’s 

Colleges and 128 training schools Altogether, 
something over 1,200 women are undergoing umversity education, 
and between three and four thousandare in training schools There 
would be little difficulty in increasmg the number of institutions, if 
it were possible to fill them For, until such customs as furdah, 
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early marriage, and the like can be modified by the growing enlighten- 
ment of public opinion, it will be impossible to secureanadequatenumber 
of women pupils for secondary and higher traimng And the fact must 
befacedthat only a great social changecan call forth the teachers who 
are the primary requisites for such an expansion The Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission pointed out the peculiar difficulties and dangers which 
surround young uomen who are said to teach m lonely village schools 
“ Until men learn the rudiments of teapect and chivalry,” the Commis 
Sion reported, “ towards women who are not living in zenanas, anj thing 
like a service of women teachers will be impossible ” The problem, 
therefore, does not depend for its solution merely upon the energy of 
those in charge of educational admimstration, but also upon a gradual 
change in the whole public attitude m India towards womenkmd 

The importance of overcoming this existing femaleilhteracy is shown 
T M throughout India there are 

only some 1 4 miUion women and girls under 
instruction of any kind This means that half the population is growing 
up almost without education a fact which not only constitutes a serious 
bar to educational progress, but also, by preserving the traditional con- 
servatism of the Indian home, closes and bars the innermost sanc- 
tuary ofindianlif e to those new ideas which must penetrate far and wide 
if the political and social aspirations of the country ere to be at 
tamed There is thus every reason to consider this aspect of the edii 
cational problem as being of extreme urgency andof late manypersons 
have devoted time and energj to the task of devising a solution Here, 
as elsewhere, the Calcutta Um\€r«ity Commission has erected sound 
guide posts In the Report, two principles were formu’ated regarding i 
Female education These were the modification of the curriculum to 
suit the needs of different classes and the utilisation of the advice of 
ladies in formulating a suitable scheme of instruction These have been 
accepted and attempts are being made to put them into practice, with 
varying degrees of enthusiasm bj the new ProMocial Governments 
Gertsin Proviaoss repon't progsess Ix> tiere has 

been an increased number of lady students in 
Progress Achieved colleges , while every year shows less shyness 
and a greater readiness to converse on equal terms with tutors and 
students In secondary schools the number of guls has risen to 
over ten thousand, while in primary sohooJa there has been an increase 
of almost the same number Equally cheering is the condition of 

affairs lu Madias, where the marked development of women’s educa- 
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tion has led to the creation of a post of Deputy Directress of Girls' 
Schools A steady increase in the demand for more secondary Education 
has brought four new girls’ schools into being In the Umted Provinces, 
the total number of girl scholars increased by thirteen hundred, 
while intermediate classes have been added to four Girls Schools 
In the Punjab, a new Government High School is full to over 
flowing In Bengal, however, the situation is less hopeful Attempts 
to divert girls from the Slatxiculation course and to adj ust their curricula 
to special needs have met with no response, and there is little interest 
displayed by the general public regarding the whole subject Gradually 
it IS to be hoped means will be found to break the popular apathy 
which has hitherto appeared to hinder the expansion of female 
education 


la the sphere of secondary education, despite the setbacks already 

„ , received from political and economic causes, 

Secondary Education ^ , i ,, wv,. 

the year was one of considerable progress Ane 

number of secondary schools in British India increased from 8,700 to 
more than 8,900, the number of pupils under instruction now staudmg 
at just short of 1 3 millions Unfortunately, the quantitative statistical 
index IS a very poor guide to the quality of secondary education m India 
This branch is undeniably of poor standard and badly regulated Now, 
since by far the largest proportion of the population of any country 
can scarcely, even under the most favourable circumstances, hope to 
pursue its formal education beyond the full secondary "stage, it is of 
first importance that the structure of secondary education should be 
sound and well balanced Until this is the case in India, the major 
poinon of those boys who pass through the full secondary course must 
necessarily enter the world with no trammg for citizenship, with un 
formed ideals and with no aspirations, save those connected wthpersonal 
suc-'ess The demand for secondary education in India is at present al- 
most inexhaustible, and all efforts at improvement seemed to be swamp 
ed by an overwhelming supply of cheap and bad institutions How- - 
ever inferior the education available may be, the proprietors of private 
schools are able to managetheiracademiesatthelowestlimitofelficiency 
without fear of lo'ung their pupils , and since 
Uasahstac^ory Condi- most necessary ingredients of education 

as generally understood, namely social life and 
good physical conditions, are not demanded, they are not forthcoming 
Public opinion does not often support the schoolmaster, and parents 
are only too ready to listen to any complaints of their children against 
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strictness and discipline Naturally, m such circumstances, political 
agitation has occupied the minds of boys, duringthepenodunderrevieiv, 
to an estent which tends to hinder true education , and a marked decime 
of discipline has resulted But the most fo midable indictment which is 
levelled against secondary education in India to day is that it has 
hitherto failed to tram its pupils for citizenship Very largely on 
account of such intrinsic defects as those which have been noted, eveiy 
Indian boy who desires to obtain an education worthy of the name, 
finds himseU compelled to pass from the secondary school to the Univ er- 
sity, oven though his aptitude and choice of a future vocation do not 
of themselves fit him for a University career at all The establishment 
of a new system is therefore necessary, and during the period under 
rei lew, attempts have been made by several of the new Provincial 
Governments to follow the lines laid down by the Calcutta TJmversity 
Commission In several Provinces, Boards for Secondary and Inter- 
mediate education have been constituted, representative not merely 
of educational but of ofher mterests, in touch with everyday affairs , 
and much attention has been directed both m the Legislative Councils 
and outside to the solution of the most pressmg problems of this branch 
iof development One of these problems, that of securing suitable 

_ ^ ^ sahnes for the staffs of schoob under pnvate 

Par o! Tevchers i t> i .. i 

and Board management, occupies a place 

which has become ail the more prominent with the recent increases 
m the pay of Government schoolmasters In Bihar and Omsa, the 
fee rate has been ra sed for the improvement of salaries and in Bombay, 
many private and Board managed schools now levy fees which are higher 
than those of Government schools In the Umted Provinces, Govern 
ment has come to the help of pnvate colleges with a grant for the im 
provement of staff pay, as well as for mcrcasmg the salaries of masters 
in pnvate schools Another problem much to the fore is that of the 
curriculum, since, as already noted that pot 
Cnrricttlam general public that patromzes 

secondary education is now vomfetous for vocational trammg Pre 
' paration for trades and professions is demanded as an integral part of 
1 the school course There ate many difficulties m the way of eatisf^uDg 
this request, which are not always realised by non e'vperts Not the 
least of these is the fact that the secondary couise so far as Anglo Ver- 
nacular schools ate concerned, is already overloaded, and even now 
I tends to be superficial The addition of subjects is thus well mgh 
' impossible and the ehmination of any which are now taught for the 
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purpose of substituting purely vocational training would be infinitely 
harmful to the progress of the true training for citizenship But still 
more formidable perhaps is the difficulty that if popular demand were 
complied with Indian industries would prove insufficiently developed 
to provide employment for more than a fraction of the pupils who would 
be turned out trained in particular vocations 
VernacuUr^Swondary Vernacular secondary education has made 
considerable strides during the period under 
review, and from several Provinces there come reports of the remark 
able increase m the number and strength of vernacular middle schools 
But it is interesting to notice that the growing popularity of those 
schools in which Enghsh has been introduced as an optional subject, 
seems to show that the distinction between Anglo vernacular and verna 
cular middle schools so far as it is based on the curnculum is tending 


to disappear 

Perhaps the branch of education which has shown most remark 


UniTersity Education 


able progress during t]ie period is that con 
nected with the University system Just 


prior to the reorganisation of the Indian administration consequent upon 
the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms an invaluable lead had been supplied 


to those who are henceforth to direct education by the recommendations 
of the Calcutta University Commission An Indian University has hither 
to consisted of scattered colleges one being often separated from the other 
by hundreds of miles With inadequate etafi and inconsiderable equip 
Its Defects ment these colleges have in the majority of 

cases attempted to convey mstruction far more 
elaborate than is within their compass The Umversity itself has pursued 
merely a phantom existence as an examinmg and consulting bodv, v ith 
the result that the Unuersitj standard has been somethmg remote 
and external Colleges have therefore tended to find a common level 


which corresponds really to the capacity of the weakest institutions 
Suggested Remedies Calcutta Umversity Commission recora 

mended as a substitute for this sjstem the 


constitution of centralised unitary universities The essence of the 


new plan 13 the erection of the universitv as umtary teaching body 
where all information and instruction is given by university officers 
under the direct control of the university authonties, without the in- 
terposition of collegnte education between the-^e authorities and the 
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atu<lcnts ^Uiofchcr, fllmo fc important, feature of the reform 

rwUocatecI by Sir ‘Michael SatUer and his tollcaguos was the rcmo\aI 
from the iinirorsit} of all tuition of a strictly pre umrersitj standard, 
and Its concentration into new institutions to he known ns intermediate 
■colleges, which should proMde the logica’ cvi mination to the system of 
secondary education In gning eilect to the recommendation of the 
Calcutta Unuer^itj Commi'sion, the United 
Unftcd'*Ptovinccs ProMnees has taken the lend Inteniicdiatc 
Colleges ha\c been built nt Jhansi, Fizahid and 
Almorn, while arrangements are being insclc to open others at Etawah, 
■Ghazipore, Jlcrndibad, Liicknou and Allahabad The erection of a 
Board of high school and mtcnncdiatc education has been sanctioned, 
and this hod) w as constituted shortl) after the clo'^c of the period under 
review New Uiinerf<ities have been opened at ^Uigsrh and at Lucknow , 
while the drigmsl Um\cri>ity of Allahabad has been reconstituted in an 
Attempt to follow the general hues recommended b) the Calcutta Univcr 
«ifcj Commission, with such modifications os local conditions are believed 
to require In other Pronnccs also there has been much development 
of late in the sphere of imiversita education In Burma a centra 
Eliewh te rcsidcntml univcrsitj has been incQT|>or 

ated at Bangoon in Bengal the Dacca Cm 
sen-it) IS now m working order and the Univcrsitj of Cileuttn 
has been placed under the Bengal Government instead of under llie 
Government of India The Punjab Umvcr«it) has developed honours 
teichmg and added univcrsitj teachers while the Govcrrmicnt has 
extended intctmcdiato colleges to Ic^'^cn the congestion of )oung and 
immature students in large cities Bombav has instituted ImguL’tic 
honours coiinses and a Board of vernacular «tudie« while m Bihar the 
Uuncrsit) of Patna is stcadilv building up its jiosition Propo<!al3 
have reccntl) come before the Govtroratnt of India for the creation 
of a tiniv entity at Nagpur lu the Central PronncC'^ \t Delhi, 
moreover, the scheme for the e«tab!islinicnt of a umversitv has 
Oeen w.ViVvjwgiV AwwV c'nimivt .\yjwxw.ul‘5d.<j\’‘vtly' 

•moment for the erection of a hilh c<juippc<l univeriit) a modest 
commencement towards the attainment of that object has already 
heen nndt The new univcrsitj is commencing work wuth the 
existing colleges in their pre«ent buddings, and Iransitorj proM^ions 
of a particularlv elastic nature have been laid dowTi tn such a 
manner ns to permit its gradual dvvclopment into its eventual 
form 
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Turning now to special branches of education worb v>e notice that 
Sluliamraadan education in India jiresents 
Muhammadan Educa j^culnr problems of its own since it 

necessary for every boy who undergoes educa 
tional traimng to spend a considerable time m religious instniction 
This naturally reduces the period a^allabIe for secular instruction 
Generally speaking the communitj is backward as compared iMth 
the Hindus but as a result of increased effort both on its o'ln part 
and that of the administration the percentage of Muhammadan 
pupils to pupils of other communities now bears almost the same- 
proportion as the Mubamraadans themselves to the entire popula 
tion Greater appreciation among Musi m leaders of the nece«!sity 
for increasing the educational level of their co religionists is a most 
pneouragmg feature of the situation A great impulse towards educa 
tional advance may confidently be expected to result from the erection 
of the centrahzed residential University at Abgarh although mainly 
owing to political troubles the first year of tliat institution s cxistenco 
has been somewhat stonnj In Bengal a scheme for a new Govern 
ment Muhammadan College is in contemplation while in Madras a sc 
cond grade college intended for the commutut> has been elevated to the 
first grade and two additional eccondarj schools have been opened 
for it In the sphere of school education almost cverv Provincinl 
Government has shown considerable activitv In the United Provincca 
there was a grotifjing increase m the number of Aluhainmndan 
primarj institutions ns a result of the grants given bj Go\ernmcnt 
to District Boards for this purpose A changed sv stem of inspection 
iof Muhammadan primary schools will it is hoped enable tlic Boards 
to improve the conditions of aided institutions and distril utc to the 
best advantage the grants pet opart for them Almost evervaihcre 
in India none the less there is coasidcrnble leeway to make up The 
general impression would seem to be that on the whoh Aluhammndan 
education is gaining grounl in a not unsatisfactory manner 
^ In the education of Furopeans and of the Domiciled comimmitv 

_ ,, pr(igre«s continues to he made Theliirorean 

Eotopeaa Education » , , t i . 

and \i ’o Indian community is comparafi%cI> 

small realises the value of cilucation and is prepared to pay for it Aoiie 
the less towards the education of tlie domiciled communitv a certain 
amount of State aid is nccossarv This is caused not ly any im 
wiUmKness to recognise the advantages of education I ut hv sheer 
laeU •>{ necessarv resources As has previousla Icon mentioned 
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European cdijcation n n xc«encd FuLjtct, and do«'^ not come under 
the control of the ProMncial Mmwters But it falj^fartorj to 
notice that no action Iikel> m nnj vaj to ■ncaUii tlic finfinctn! position 
of the I'uropcan school^ fioa been taken b) the rcfonxifsl proMticnl 
Goaerainenta • 

Turning now to the education of the backward and depre*H'd cb‘-»c«t, 

n j aUea(i\ noticed tint eome iirojrrc'’^ 

DepttMea ciasse* . . , , , » », . 

has been matio in the acfmt«‘'ion of Fancimtoas 
into echools under public mnnagemene m Madra? From rnanv otl cr 
parts of India a general desire on the part ol the*e clashes for education 
IS rcportetl Among aboriginal and ctjmmal tnbes and deprc«»eiJ cla-"'-* 
genenllj, the Church Mis^ionarv Society , and particularlj the ‘^aBa 
tion Ann\ }i.a\e continued to cam on admirable nork There is still 
great scope for furllvcr effort, as niaj bo gathernl from the fact that, of 
the obongmal population of India, ro<.koned at about 10 millions approxi- 
mate!), U percent is at echoo! 

Mention has already been made of increa*inff not ular jntere«t m. 
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tutions at Dacca and Mandalay The Agncnltnral College at Poona, 
%shicli IS affiliated to the Eombaj University continues to xuamtam its 
popularity, the number of students on the roll being novi more than 200 
One much appreciated feature of the activities of the College is a short 
course m agriculture which is given to farmers sons who arc not qiiahficd 
to take the university course A somewhat similar plan is omplojed 
in the Agricultural College at Lyallpur which provudes a degree course, 
subject to university rules and regulations and a shorter certificate 
course But in addition to these there is also a vernacular course 
dealing with practical agriculture In secondarv education in agri 
culture almost ever} province continues to show progress In Bengal, 
experiments in connection with agricultural instruction are being made 
in two schools In the United Provinces the agricultural ‘scliool 
established at Bulandshahr will be organized on lines ‘‘iiuilar to 
those of the short twojear course of the Cawnpoic agr cultural 
college In the Central Provunccs the svHabus for the two agri 
cultural middle schools was revaoed during the vear hut m this 
locality there does not seem to be any appreciable demand for 
instruction of the type which tUc} provide Bomba} eontmuca 
to maintain its lead over the other prov inccs of India m the field of 
secondarj as well as higher agricultural education During the jear 
there were SIX vctnaculatngncuUurfil «chools atwork winch ‘^oem to be 
verv successful But this tjpe of training has }et to commend itself 
to the people for whom it is primanl} planned In the Punjab the less 
costl) plan of providing practical training m agriculture for bojs m 
certain vernacular middle schools alongside their general training 
IS being tried Generali} speaking throughout India the d< iiiand 
for school and college instruction in agnculture is Furjirisin^h snmll when 
the prominence winch tins pursuit pla}s m the lifc^ of the country 
is considered But as the propaganda vvorl of the Agricultural 
Department continues ever} }ear o keener demand for better ami 
AWjtwjx’d juujuV.w/wis Awd Awww* .'f Avud 

it IS probable that a de«ire on the part of the ciilliv atmg clashes for an 
education which will enable their sons to oppl} eflicientlv the result* 
of agricultural research will gmdiinll} s|nng uj) In rural elcmontarj 
fchool's nbnost cvervwhere m India jneren«cd «tre's m being laid on the 
provision of clementarv agncuturul training In middle pchrols o’fo 
the PiTiip subject IS gaming ground In tbe Punjab the logical develop- 
ment of this idea has alreadv Wtn followtsl up and teaclicr'* are I eing 
lut throiiuli ft practical cour«c of agnculture at the I \ tlljmr Colleg 



It nl*o to notice thnt a courc of ogricuiturfll c<locrtt!on 

for poldtcr^ is in |iTogr<-*s at t!ic Gurdaspur rann in the fame piovince. 
This is n pn)mising experiment, but unfortnnntrly in "ome ca'fs the 
men se!ectc<l for tlic cht«s by the military nuthorities are reported to 
have been not entirely snitnbfe. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

The State and the Subject. 


In the course of the period under review, a radical change has come 
% er the administrative system of India through the introduction of the 
Montagu Chelmsford Reforms In the preceding \ oliimes of this Report, 
mention has been made m some detail of the scope and intention of this 
constitutional measure It will be sufficient here to recapitulate in the 
barest outline some of the more obMous results of its introduction during 
the year 1921 

The first and roost stnkmg consequence of the new Government of 
D V Iniioa India Act, and of the rules made thereunder, has 

CTO n 10 divide the sphere of government in the 

Pro\mcea between two authorities, one amenable to the British Parlia- 
ment and the other to the Indian electorate This has necessitateji a 
prior classification of the subjects of government into the two spheres of 
Central and Provincial A number of very important administrative 
subjects, henceforth technically known as *’ Provincial subjects, have 
been entrusted to the reformed local Governments These include 
local self government , medical admimstration, public health, and 
samtation , education , public works and water supply, with certain 
reservations ,Iand revenue admimstration , famine relief , agriculture ; 
fisheries and forests , co operation , excise , the administration of 
justice, subject to legislation by the Indian legislature , registration , 
industrial development , police , prisons , sources of provincial 
Te\enue, and many miscellaneous items The waj has thus been 
cleared for the division, withm the Provinces, of the functions of Gov- 
ernment between an authority responsible to Parliament and an 
authority responsible to the deotorate It is hardly necessary 
to repeat that, under the reformed constitution the provincial 
Executives now consist of two portions The first half is the 
Goiernor, working with Executive Councillors nominated by the 
Crown , the second is the Governor, working with Ministers selected 
from members of the Provmcial Legislature The first half admimsters 
certain subjects known as Reserved *’ and. is responsible for them to 
the Central Government and ultimately to Parliament The second 
( 252 I 
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half deals with “ Transferred ** nibjects and is amenable to the 
Indian electorate Among the most important of the subjects so 
transferred to popular control are local self government , medical 
administration, and public health , education , public works, under a 
number of important heads , agncnUuro , forests and dsheries , co- 
operation , excise , registration , industrial development , and other 
minor items It will thus be seen even from this brief summary that 
a very large proportion of those administrative subjects on the 
development of which India’s progress depends have now been made 
over directly to Indian control 

The division of the provincial Executives into two halves, according 
totheso calleddyarchioplan.isaconstitutiona) 
experiment of a daring because unparalleled 
kind "With the reasons for its adoption wearcnot here concerned , it 
IS sufficient to state that inthc circumstances amid which India found 
herself at the time of the Reforms, those in control found it difficult to 
devise anj alternative method of combimog stability with progress 
Even at the time of writing, rt is still too early to judge of the success of 
the whole experiment, but, broadly speaking, the new Executive in the 
provinces have worked with a harmony and with a smoothness which 
has surprised the large body of opinion which regarded the expciimentr 
as inherently unsound In the earher pages of this report, enough evid- 
ence has been given of the manner in which, under conditions of most 
abnormal difficulty, the administrative scheme set up by the Montagu- 
ChelmsfordReformshasfunctioned Webave noticed that in thoCentral 
and Local Governments, the elected members of the Legislature, who 
now decisively predominate have used their power m a manner which 
IS on the whole both wise and temperate We ha\e further seen that 
the supporters of constitutional progress who have rallied to the working 
of the new reforms have succeeded in achieving considerable progress 
towards the Batisfac*ion of their country’s political aspirations 

In previous chapters mention has been made of the progress 
achieved in certain of the more important activities of 
both central and provincial, reserved and transferred In this 
chapter it remains to consider some of the remaining functions of the 
administration 


Scarcely inferior in importance to any other m the list of subjects 

, , _ ^ transferred to Indian direction is the ‘■phere of 

Local Sell-goveminent , , ,, . xt i xl x 

local sdf government Itis in this sphere that 

administrative experience and communal ideals canhe implanted m the 
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population at large, and soUd foundations laid for tlie erection of a future 
structure of self government Perhaps in no other branch of civic 
activity is the contrast between India and Western countries at present 
so marked Both in Europe and America, its institutions are planted 
deep in the consciousness of the people, and upon them the fabric of 
nationhood has been solidly erected But in India the situation is 
different The ideal of nationhood is, it is true, making its way in an 
e\ er increasing degree among the educated classes , but it has yet to 
penetrate to the masses of the population Until communal ideals and 
the cuic spirit can be instilled into those large sections of the Indian 
people who at present stand aloof from politics, it will be impossible to 
achieve that concentration upon national ends, as envisaged first 
through the realization of local needs, without which complete nation 
hood cannot exist 

It is only ]U8t to remark that the disappointing history of local self 
vTxm government during the last 25 years IS not alto 

as 1 cu les gather to be explained by the apathy of those 
among whom it has been somewhat artificially implanted It is no doubt 
true that for centuries prior to the foundation of British rule, indigenous 
institutions, framed for needs not dissimilar from those of modern local 
self government both existed and worl ed in some parts of India 
But during the anarchy of the 18th century, they were in a 
large measure destroyed by the prevalence of military despotism , 
and in the period of re-creation, for which the lOth century 
■stood their submerged foundations were not utilised to the best 
possible advantage by the British administration Hence, the institu 
tions of local self government in their present form are a creation of 
British rule, and to a considerable degree alien from the spirit of the 
people "While they have struck their roots more deeply y car bj year, 
it is unfair to expect very rapid progress Moreov er, for the last quarter 
of a century they hav c been administered very largely by a highlj com 
peteDtoITicsaJageDej’, ahJeand wiW/ngtorelJei otieooa olScial zncznhcra 
■of such small responsibilities as were actually allotted to them As a 
result the institutions of local self government m India hav e in a large 
measure failed to enlist the services of that class of public spirited men, 
Conscious of tbcir ability to wield power when it is entrusted to them, 
upon winch the system depends solargdy fonts success in England 
and America Up to a short time ago, it was not unfair to saj that 
mumcipahties and district boardsproicd themselves indifferent because 
the poo ers entrusted to them wcreasarule insigmficant Onthe other 
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hand, these powers continued msigmficant because of the apathj and 
lack of public spirit of the members A vicious circle was thus created 
which has only begun to break down within the last three or four years 
through a determination on the jiart of the administration to entrust 
more important functions to the institutions of local self go\ ernment, 
and to confer upon their members a d^ree of responsibility which it was- 
hoped would rouse them from the listlessness in which they had too 
long remained TVith the transfer of local self government to ministers, 
elected by the people, it may confidently be hoped that the existing 
apathy will be gradually transformed into a live and energetic enthu- 
siasm Until this can he accomplished, progress is bound to remain 
disappointingly slow 

Happily a review of the legislative work undertaken by the proi mciaf 
Councils m this sphere testifies plainly to a 
MrSamlSS"* S™'””S popular interest In tie Punjab, tin 
local Government took up tireeBiUs of consider* 
able importance The first was the Village P&nchayat Bill, which 
enabled Government to establish m a village, or a group of villages, a 
system of counsellors to whom certain local matters, including judicial 
power both in respect of criminal and civil cases of a minor character, 
might be assigned The second was intended to make better pIo^ ision 
for the administration of the smaller towns in agricultural districts , the 
third provided fox the improvement and expansion of towns by the 
creation of Trusts vested with statutory powers to acquire land and to 
carry out improvements In Bihar and Ons'a also, a Village Admmis 
tration Bill was introduced, which provided for the administration of 
village aflairs by representative bodies elected bj villagers themselves, 
and possessing the right to exercise judicial powers in petty civil and 
cnmmal cases In the Central Provinces, a Bill was prepared by the 
Local Government m order to expand the existing Mumcipal Act, which 
ww .♦Av? 

new measure was designed to make the mumcipal bodies truly self- 
governing institutions It provided foran increased elected element, 
empowered mumcipal committees tojevy taxes themselTes, and to 
recover arrears, and enabled them to deal properly with congested areas. 
The Government of the United Provinces also drafted a Bill providing 
for increased powers of local self government in rural areas The mam 
provisions related to the extension of the franchise, the conferment of 
powers of local taxation and the elimination of the official element It 
also provided for the creation of divisional councils, to be elected bj the 
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constituent boards, witb the object of relieving both Government and 
the Boards of some of their respective powers and duties The amend 
ment of the Calcutta Municipal Act, which had been engaging attention 
for some time, was also taken up during the period under review A 
draft Bill, now under consideration, provides for the paramountcy of the 
Corporation m matters relating to mumcipal administration, for the 
appointment of a President — to be called a Mayor — and a Chief Officer, 
both of whom are to be elected by the Corporation , for an increased 
number of members, of whom nine tenths will be elected’, for the dec 
tion of 5 Aldermen who will be co opted by the Municipal councillors, 
and for the reservation of a fixed number of seats for Muhammadans so 


as to secure adequate representation of that community 

A brief survey of the progress in municipalities and district boards 
^ ^ ■ during the period under review will re%eal clear- 

0 resea osi loa gradual awakening of a new spirit 

in response to the altered policy of the administration, and secondly, 
the amount of leeway which has to be made up before the institutions 
of local self government in India can range themscJi cs on o footing equal 
to that of corresponding institutions m the West Taking first 
mumcipalitics, it is to be noticed that there arc some 730 in 
British India, with something under 18 millions people resident inthm 
thcit limits Of these municipalities roughlj 64C have a population of 
less than 20 000 persons and the remainder a population of 20,000 and 
o% er As compared with the total population of particular pro> mccs, 
the population resident within municipal limits is largest in Bombaj, 
where it amounts to 17 per cent , and is smallest m Assam where it 
amounts to only 2 per cent In other proMnees it \anes from 3 to 9 
per cent of the total population Turning to the composition of the 
municipalities, we find that considerably more than half of the total 


members arc elected Ti oj^eio members are rougbl} 12 per cent and 
nominated 30 per cent Elected members are almost everywhere m a 
majority Taking all municipalities together, the non officials out 
number the officials b^ ncarlj file to one The functions of munici* 
politics arc classed under the heads of Public Safety, ncalth, Con% cm 
cnco and Instruction. For the discha^c of these responsibilities, there 


Mmildpal Fnadionj ® municipal income of £11 4 millions, nearly 
two-thirds of which is derived from taxation 
and the remamder from municipal property, contributions from pro- 
MDcial rc\enue3 and miscellaneous sources Generally speaking, the 
jneome of mumcip-ilitiea ts small, the four cities of Calcutta, Bombay, 
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Madras and Eangoon togetJaei proTidiug nearly 38 per cent of the total 
The average income of all municipalities other than the four mentioned 
above IS nearly £10,000 The total expenditure of municipalities exclud 
ing that debited to the head extraordinary and debt ” amounted in 
1919 20 to £11 3 millions The heaviest items of this expenditure come 
under theheads of “ Conser\ ancy” and** Public Works ” which amount 
to 17 per cent and 14 per cent respectively “ Water Supply ” comes 
to 9 per cent , “ Drainage ” roughly to 6 per cent and “ Education ’ 
to no more than 8 1 per cent In some localities the expenditure on 
education is considerably in excess of the average In the Bombay 
Presidency, excluding Bombaj city, for example, the expenditure on 
education amounts to more than 18 per cent of the total funds, 
xvhile in the Central Provinces and Berar it is over 15 per cent 

In view of the fact that only 10 per cent of the population of British 
India lives in towns, mumcipal admimstration, however efficient, cannot 
afieotinanylargedegreotbegreatmassoftbe people Henceitiathat 
particular importance attaches m India to the working and constitution 
of the district boards, which perform in rural areas those functions which 
Distact Boards urban areas ate assigned t o the municipalities 

In almost every district of British India 
save m the provmcc of Assam, there is a board, subordinate to 
which ate two or more sub district boards , while in Bengal, Madras 
and Bihat and Orissa, there are also Umon Committees Throughout 
Indn at large there arc some 200 district boards with 532 sub- 
district boards subordinate to them There are also more than 
1,022 Umon Committees This machinery has jurisdiction over a 
population which was some 213 millions m 1919 20 Leaving aside for 
one moment the Union Committees we see that the members of the 
Boards numbered neatly 13 000 m 1919 20, of whom 67 per cent were 
elected During the period under review, as will be noticed later, the 
tendency has been throughout India to increase the elected members of 
the district boards at the expense of the nominated and the official 
members It should bo lemembcred that the boards are practically 
manned by Indians who constitute 95 per cent of the whole member 
ship Only 17 per cent of the total members of all boards are officials 
of any kind The total income of the Boards m 1910 20 — the latest 
figures available at the moment of writing — amounted to £9 3 millions, 
the average income of each district board together with its subordinate 
boards being £52,000 The most important item of revenue is proiincial 
cates, which represent a proportion of the total income varying from 
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21 per cent m the Central Pro\incea to 49 percent in Bihar and Ons'ia 
This income is mamy expended upon civil ^orLs, such as roads and 
bridges (£40 millions), the other principal objects of expenditure being 
education (£2 7 millions), medicaland samtaryivorLs (£0 9 million) and 
general administration 

One interesting feature of the period under review has been the 
activity displayed by the great cities of British India in the direction of 
civil improvement In Bombay and Calcutta, the Improvement Trusts 
T ifn_ I have continued their beneficent actuities in 

ImtroYemenHtu.ts tie renditions under wh.ci the 

masses h\e Particular attention has been paid in both places to the 
housing problem, which indeed cries aloud for urgent solution In both 
places the use in prices and the shortage of funds have combined to 
curtail m some directions the progress of these activities None the 
less, the operations of the Improvement Trusts of Bombay, Calcutta 
and Rangoon continued upon a very large scale- The scheme, for 
_ . example, which has now been projected for the 

reclamation of Back Bay m Bombay will chal 
lenge comparison, both in its magmtude and in the results which it-* 
success may achieve, mth municipal operations almost anjvhere else 
in the world The total borrowings of the Impro\ cment Trusts up to 
dite stand at no less than £10 48 millions, invoK mg interest and sinking 
fund charges of £0 64 million cverj year During the period 1921 22, 
in addition to the actual construction of buildings, both permanent 
and temporary, good progress has been mide with the large dcvolopmeut 
schemes on hand These operations in pursuance of the understanding 
that Government should borrow for the requirements of the principal 
local bodies in Bombay as well as for US own, have been financed bj the 
local administration out of Us loan momes The amount of Joans sane 
tioned for the Improvement Trust for the current jear is £2 millions 
In Calcutta also, the scarcity of house accommodation and the abnormal 
increase m house rent induced the Trust to undertake sc\eral re-hou«iug 
schemes, some of which are nearing completion But the financial 
position of the Trust was seriously affected both by the fall in the a alue 
Calcntta money and the rise in the cost of building 

materials and in the rate of interest The deci- 
sion that the demolition of houses acquired in connection v ith iinprm e- 
ment schemes should not be undertaken, so long as tlicpersons vho haa e 
been dis housed find it impossible to re build at a reasonable price, also 
affected the operations of thoTnist <«eriously, sinceo considcrableaniount 



of capital spent m land acquisition is locked up, mstend of being returned 
through the profits Hence the mam feature of the actuities of the 
Calcutta Improi emenfc Tmst during the period under review has been 
the construction of main roads in the central part of the city m prefer 
ence to the development of suburban areas It is mteresting to notice 
that other cities are b^mmng to follow the example of the great ports 
Improvement Trusts have recently been constituted mCawnpore, 
Lucknow, and Allahabad in tbe Umted Provinces, and in sea eral of the 
„ , larger cities in other provinces of India The 

, well directea actiMty and continuous response 

to public interests of the larger mnnicipalities stands m refreshing con* 
trast ivith the apathy and po\exty of the municipal administration in 
many up country towns Some reasons foiWhe unsatisfactory nature 
of the work of the smaller mumcipalities have already been mentioned, 
and the shortcomings of the system after some time attf^ted tbe serious 
notice of the administration Just prior to the transfer of local self 
go\ eminent to the direction of popularly elected ministers, an impor 
tant resolution of the Government of India laid 
down tho lines of the policy along which the de* 
vdopment of municipal self government might 
proceed The importance of this resolution lay in the fact that it placed 
in the forefront of the objects of sdf government the training of the 
people in the management of their own affairs , and lai^ down in clear 
form the doctrine that political education must take precedence over 
departmental efficiency In consequence of this resolution, the general 
relaxation^! Government control over local bodife has for the last few 
years been steadily proceeding This tendency has naturally been 
stimulated in large degree by tbe classification of local self government 
among tho “ transferred *’ subjects The additional responsibiUty 
thrown upon members both of the municipahties and of the district 
boards la inducing them to take a greater interest in their work In 
Bengal, the number of municipaUtics mcreased from llfi tp IK? during 
the year under review, while there are now only 5 mumcipahties with a 
Bengal nominated, as opposed to an elected chairman. 

Many bodies however are still too poor to be 
able to afford an up to date adnumstcation, with the result that the - 
Commissioners are content with an income barely sufficient for the mim- 
mum requirements of mumcipal existence As was mentioned m last 
year’s report, there is a great reluctance in Bengal as elsewhere on the 
part of municipalities to tax themselves to the figure which reasonable 

■** I 
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efficiency demands During the period under review, the income of these 
bodies exceeded £0 7 million, while their expenditure was some £0 6 
million Since the total municipal population, leaving Calcutta 
out of consideration, is some 2 millions, calculation shows that the ex 
penses of municipal administration amount only to some 7 shillmgs per 
head of the population Roads and public works, conscbvancy, water „ 
supply and general administration consume more than half the total 
revenue , the remainder has to cany the charges for education, medical 
relief, sanitation, and the hke In spite of revised assessments, it is to 
be noticed that the income of the majority of mumcipahties m Bengal 
has remained practically stationary None the less, the record of the 
^ , year is not discouraging The same is true for 

Bengal nc oar diatnct boards m Bengal The policy of remov- 

ing them from official tutelage has been throughout pursued, and the 
privilege of cleclmg their own chairman from among their own non 
official members was extended to the five remaining hoards where the 
system had not previously applied Orders were issued that no official 
member of a local board should stand for ©lection as chairman and that 
the existing official chairman, that is to say, the Sub Divisional Officers, 
should mahe room, for non officials Further, m order to secure a sub- 
stantial elective majocit)'’, the proportion of elected members of 14 dis 
trict boards waS raised from one half to two thirds , their strength, as 
well as that of thS local boards subordinate to them, nas also increased 
It was decided that the remaining boards should be brought on the 
same footing when they are next re constituted Local hoards were 
established in four divisions where there had been none before The 
original 25 district boards had an income of £1 43 millions, and incurred 
an expenditure of ovct''£l 13 millions The balance was not sufficient 
for these ^bodies to undertake auti malanal and other measures for 
promoling the public health , and with a view to considenng what 
means should he adopted for augmenting their resources, as well as 
to discuss other administrative problems a conference of represen 
tatives of district boards was twice held under the presidency of Sir 
Sutendranath “Banefjea, the himistcr for Local BeU Government 
(^cnerallj spcalaag, there is a satisfactory tendency to adopt a more 
forward policy, particularly in public health administration , but more 
- ,might be dotf6 if file boards abandoned the system of iinancing capital 
works from cunent rg\ enues 

The reluctance of district boards to tax themseh es is a feature not 
confined^to Bengal The remits of administrations up and down India 
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reveal the fact that, wliil© the majonty of those who serve on them are 
quite alive to the advantages of improved administration, they are 
unwilling to face the corresponding financial obligations Por some time 
the general impression prevailed that the Provincial and Central Govern- 
ments possessed an inexhaustible piuse from which they were only 
^prevented by contumacy from drawing to relieve all the financial cm 
barrassments and limitations under which the district boards labour, 

. „ . This simple belief is now to some extent shat- 

Villaee fien-govemment j »i. i i i, 

tered, and the people at large are gradually 

awakening to a sense of responsibility for self improvement One of 
the most powerful levers of progress m this direction is to bo found in 
the efforts now made for the institution of village self government In 
certain parts of India village self government has now attained a consi- 
derable degree of development, with the result that what may be called 
the cmc consciousness of the population has been greatly stimulated 
In other parts of India, such as Bengal, snllago self government is still 
backward But here, aa in other provinces, the administration is fully 
ohi. 0 to the desirabilifcj of assisting this ^ cry necessary development 
As was mentioned m last year’s report, there vas passed m Bengal m 

TT„i*, u,.. j » 1 191-9 a Village Self Government Act embodying 

uaJoa Boards ta Bengal , f x , tt -n j 

the pohey of constituting Umon Boards at the 

earliest possible date for groups of %nllagcs throughout ^the provmce 
During the period under review, the number of these board^ continued to 
increase, rising from 1,000 to more than 2,000 Thpiigh they are m their 
infancy as yet, many of them show a remarkable aptitude for managing 
their own affairs Unfortunately, in certain cases, notably at Midnapur, 
the mis representations of non co operators prevented the villagers from 
availing themselves of the pnvilegcsof the Self Government Act, and 
as it is not the pohey of Government to force th§sc institutions im vil 
lagers who show no manifest wilhngness tiT avail thetnselies of such a 
pnniege, the progress achieved durmg the year under revicV has been 
less striking than might under happier circumstances hai e been reported 
In Bombay, the de\ elopment of viUagc self ^bvemment is also pro- 
ceeding, as the resiilt of an Act for constitutmg, or increasing the powers 
of village committees, which was pa»»aed last year by the liCgisIativc 
Council In this Presidency, it should be noticed thft some 75 out of 
IGT mumcipaliticajhad a two thirds clected^majonty of coffnciUora m 
the year 1920 , and a distinct step forward has 
Bomtav been projected by ^tho administration m the 

direction of liberalizing the constitution of all mumcipal bodies The 
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policy of appointing a non official president has been extended both to 
district and sub district boards during the period under review, and a 
la^e number of non officials have also been appointed presidents of 
sub district (taluha) boards These non official presidents and vicepre 
Eidents are reported to have discharged their duties very satisfactorily, 
although it IS a matter of regret that they do not always receive as^ 
much help from other members as they have a right to expect There 
was thus a tendency to concentrate executive control m the hands of 
one member, while the others regard themselves as constituting a purely 
consultative body In Madras also the institutions of local self govern 
ment continued to progress in an encouraging manner during the period 
under review The number of district boards m the Presidency was 24, 
with 863 members The number of sub district boards rose from 97 to 
119 , while those electing their own presidents 
* meteased from 13 to 38 The total number of 


municipal councils rose from 73 to 80, and the proportion of Indian to 
European and Anglo Indian members furthei increased In 3920-31 
there were B4 municipal councils, consisting entirely of Indian members, 
as against 41 in the previous year The Average imposition of taxation 
per head of population is still very low, bemg only about 4 shillings 
None the less in the course of the period under review, waterworks were 
undertaken m 7 mumcipAl towns, while impto\ements and extensions 
to the existing schemes veere undertaken m 8 other munioipahties The 
number of educational institutions maintained by mumcipal councils 
rose to 915, which was 20 more than m the previous year , while the net 
educational charges amounted to 19 6 per cent of the .income from 
general taxation 

In the Uffited Provinces, there has been a considerable, if unosten 
tatious, progress during the year 1920 21 Unfortunately, not much 
^ . progress has been made towards solving the 

mte Provmces main difficulties which confront municipalities 
in improving their system of taxation Kfforts have been made to in 
troduce termmal taxes ‘and with certain boards this source of income is 


uorkmg well It has also been proposed in some toums to extend the 
pilgrim tax by a surcharge on the tickets of tlurd class passengers The 

receipts from water supply are also increasing m 
MmncipaUties m it,. ^ 

United Provinces various localitiM , but expenditure and income in 

• this matter are still far from balancing In fact, 
hoance is stifl a great obstacle \iluch lies in the path of nearly all the 
boards Many of the more maportaat bodies cannot satisfactorily 
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make both ends meet, and wnbl they can do so, they cannot be expected 
to look With favour on large schemes of impro'v ement which require^ an _ 
outlay out of all proportion to their resources, even though Government 
should offer to lend them the money But most hoards are taking steps, 
whether by a reduction of expenditure on establi‘'hment't, or by enhance- 
ment of taxation, to improve the position Sfuch m this direction, 
neverthele'is, still lemams to be done But perhaps the most encour 
aging sign of the times is an indication that the puhUc generally expects 
members of the mumcipal hoards to devote themselves to their duties 
■mth more assidmty and greater civic spirit Naturally, the position of 
the members is not made easier by the mixing up of general politics with 
municipal affairs , and in some municipalities it is becoming, for this 
reason, more and more difficult to frame and carry through anj consistent 
pohey At the same time, the pohtical agitation has not had a v ery 
apparent effect upon mumcipal admmistration generally, and there is 
reason to hope that, with the passing of the present phase of unrest, 
membera of the boards will settle down to greater harmony and co oper 
ation, not only with Government but among themseUes So far as 
district boards ate concerned, Jittlc improvement can be expected while 
they are financially dependent on Government It is recognised that 
their emancipataOD from official leading strings 
la Ibf United fto^ces central item m the programme of reforms, 

, and there IS reason to' hope that the amending 

Bill, to wbeh reference has been made in* earlier paragraphs, will 
make thein as independent as is possible and desirable This Bill should 
iiave the effect of making them entirely non official, and relax- 
ing as much as possible the internal and external control which 
at present cramps their activities, while the grant of considerable powers 
of taxation should make them'eventually financially mdependent But 
many difficulties he before them, and the remedy of further taxation iS 
hardly a popular one One Commissioner formulates, with reference to 
the boards m his division, certain conclusions which are generally apph 
cable throughout the Umted Provinces 

“ The distnct boards will soon make a new departure of great import- 
ance, and will do so under circumstances of great difficulty They will 
find themselves half way through a big programme of expansion of edu 
cation which they will not have the money to complete They are 
faced with an early reduction in the proportion of that expenditure to 
be contributed by Government As regards their other services, their 
condition will be even worse Th^ cannot expand any medical or 



ealiitary’"provx8ioii , tliey cannot even maintain their roads, and when 
their present reserves arc exhausted, they will not he ahlc to do much 
in buildings, nor are any considerable economics probable in any direction 
The remedy will be for the Boards to tax themselves, but it is not an 
easy one to apply 

In the Punjab, mumcipal administration continued to show im 
provement during the period under review, the general attitude of the 

, members m regard to their responsibilities being 

The Punjat , ° i.v i i. 

promising for progress in the future Ine in 

come of municipalities increased by over 15 lakhs of rupees (£0 16 million) 
in the year, and expenditure was kept within the figures for income — a 
point m which municipal comimtteea compare favourably with district 
boards The prevailing tendency towards the substitution of terminal 
taxes for octroi continued, and several important 
on cipa es towns mcludmg Lahore and Amritsar, arc pre 

paring for the change It is interesting to notice that m Ambala, the 
cry of “ no representation, no taxation ” has been raised by persons 
assessed under the now profession tax imposed in that district Such a 
demand for an extension of the franchise is a sign of increasing interest 
in public work, which is to be welcomed But the other side of the 
picture IS seen at Gurgaon, where elections are declared to be not only 
farcical but actually unpopular So far as municipal elections are con 
ceraed, there have been a large number of unopposed returns, and where 
contests were vigorous they were not infrequently conducted on sectarian 
lines, and occasionally vitiated by corrupt practice But m the Central 
Punjab particularly Lahore and Amritsar, there was displayed, during 
& large portion of the year a spirit of initiative and keenness which, if 
confined to its legitimate scope, would promise well Unfortunately, an 
increasing taste for political controversy has manifested itself as a result 
of the existing situation, and mumcipal admimstration has naturally 
suffered In the larger areas, like Lahore, there were on occasions fairly 
keen contests for seats on the district boards, and a large percentage of 
the electors registered their votes To what extent the present repre 
sentatives serving on district boards perfonn their duties is a question 
the answer to which vanes with the locahty, the relative educational 
equipment of the members, and sometimes the comparative accessibihty 
Dulrict Boards headquarters from the outlymg portions of 

their district It should be noticed that the 
districts reporting a paucity of meetings and attendance are generally 
situated in lU served tracts where communications Are few and far 



between rortimatel) , distncfc boards arc beginning to jealisc tbab 
Government cannot pour out ever increasing grants in aid and the pro 
posal has been made m some districts to impose fre'^h taxation and to 
raise the local rates This is a most hopeful sign for the future But 
it is indeed in this matter of finance that members of district boards 
most conspicuously lack expenence , for, while during the period under 
review their income opart from Government grants, actual!} decreased, 
their expenditure wasnn excess by ten lakhs of rupees (£01 million) 
Nor IS the allotment of the expeniture always made with the best of 
discrimmatiou In some districts, inadequate sums are set aside for 
medical relief and aamtation m order to enable the boards to carry 
through a large educational programme which aims rather at a multi 
pUcity of schools than at improvement m educational facilities 


In the Central Provinces, the previous j ear witnessed the jtassmg of 
a Local Self Government Act which will guide into proper channels the 
undoubtedly growing interest m public matters The continued ^educ 
tion of official members and chairmen, and the wider powers of control 
gi\en to local bodies, wiU be an incentive to the doaclopmcnt of local 

^ _ self eovemment, leading to an increased sense 

Central Promces. j ® mt 

of public duty and resppnsibmty The mum 

cipal and district councils alike require development on theOnanoial side 
before they can realize the opportumties lying before them At present 
they^are mainly dependent upon Government grants, and before their 
position can be pronounced satisfactory, local sources of revenue must 
be expanded Recent grants for educational purposes have drawn at 
tention to the need for an examination of the vhole question of pro 
poxtionate contribution by local bodies, and their use of the enhanced 
resources placed at their disposal by the new Local Self Government 
Act The coat to Government at the present timers very disproportion 
ate to the contribution of the local bodies, being far m excess of what 
Tniybt be j^ardfid as an equitable jiripHirtitm of one half 


In the North West Frontier Province, the institution of local self- 
w Ttr r- -D* government is somewhat of a foreign growth 

onnee , Certam of the municipal committees are still 
lax m the discharge of their responsibihties, and meetings are reported 
to be infrequent, but the attendance of non official members is gradually 
increasmg Except where factional and personal considerations were 
mvolved, the members of the mumcipalities still remamed apathetic 
The same statement is unfortunately true of district boards, whose 
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members, it is said, evince little real interest in tlieir ork The position 
in the boards indeed is far from satisfactory They are crippled finan- 
cially, and the work of the two important departments of “ education " 
and “medical” is only carried on with the help of Goiernment doles 
These are allotted m the mam by the heads of the Departments to meet 
specified expenditure, with the result that, as noted last year, the control 
of the Boards is merely nominal Their expenditure increased with the 
general rise of prices and salaries, and their mcomc remained stationary 
From the present sources it cannot increase materially The members 
are apathetic, and arc unlikely to face the odium of imposing fresh tax 
ation even if given the power Tor the present the grant of Govern 
ment subsidies appears to be the only way of maintaining the work of 
the boards , though it is pos^^ible that the members might take more 
interest in the work i£ the boards were sub divided This measure would 
inevitably involve an meteaso of establishment, and cannot at present 
be adopted on the ground of expense 

As will be seen from this brief summary, the year 1921 has been one 
of hut moderate progress m fhe sphere of local self government through 
Tout India The dif&cultics at present existing are amply apparent iiom 
this account and it must be clear that until means arc found for incieas 
mg the responsibilities thrown upon local bodies, for awakening mum 
cipahties and distnct boards to the necessity of raising locally taxation 
sufficient for the purpose of their local needs, and for encouraging them 
to cultivate a sense of civic responsibility, no lapid development of the 
institution of local self government in India can reasonably be expected 
In short, the task before the new ministries for local self government is 
both arduous and difficult, although no one but a confirmed pessimist 
would pronounce it impossible 

As a fitting conclusion to the account which has been given in pro- 
l 3 w ana Oiaer Pag'S o! those progressive activities 

upon which the prosperity of India depends 
we may now consider very bnefly the primary functions of admi 
nistration, apart from which stability and progress alike dissolve mto a 
welter of anarchy Of these functions, not the least important, and pxob 
ably the most remarkable, is the momtenance of the public peace among 
the millions who inhabit British India Some outline of the obstacles 
encountered by the police m the course of their task of preserving law 
and order among a population of 270 milhons has been given in pre 
ceding reports By way of bnefly summarising these difficulties we may 
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note that the people of India are composed of races more diverse from 
rji— It.. another m their langiiaffe, customs and 

physique than any to be found included withm 
the boundaries of Europe While many aro in a state of civihration 
■which will hear comparison with that of Western countnes, there are 
others nho, habituated for centimes to a life of disorder, are only res . 
trained bj the strong arm of the administration from resuming their 
predatoiy habits at the expense of the peaceful and progressi\ e sections 
of the population It is not theteforo surjinsmg to find that in the 
course of any giaen year, the ta<?hs undertaken by the Indian police 
include many which might well seem characteristic of nidely separated 
epochs in tho history of human development the one extreme, 
there comes the prc%entioa of recUcss driving on the part of chauSeura 
m highly westernised cities bkc Calcutta, Madras and Rangoon, or the 
organisation of methods to cope with tho skilful and ever present railway- 
thief at the other is the gtim pursuit of freebootmg bonds through 
tho tropical jungles of Burma, or the suppression of blood feuds in 
some remote and unci%'ilised tract of Upper India Between these -wide 
and diverse Imuts aro tho intermittent ebullitions of popular excitcmenf 
which almost every year convailse for a few days rural and urban com- > 
mumties of normally peaceful character , systematic burglaries, raids and 
robberies by gangs of bandits, and^peasant mass movements similar 
in many respects to thoso*'^hich characterise certam periods of European 
history during the middle ages From time to time, one or more of these 
species of cnimnal acti\ ity looms largo in the public eye One year it 
IS dacoity another year religious nots on a third occasion rural 
anarchy During the penods now surveyed, while no branch of enme 
has been deprived of a share of pubhc attention, particular notice has 
been directed to thefts on railways As a result, Government appomted 
an influential committee to examine the railway police system This 
Committee discovered that the total value of 
Ra way e s property stolen on Indian railways does not 
fall short of one milbon sterlmg (rupees one crore) every year The 
Committee recommended the re organisation of the “ Watch and Ward ”, 
a special maestigation agency m each province and other measures 
for a more effective protection of goods m transit It is hoped that 
this investigation will lead to a distmct improvement upon existing 


conditions 

The force which has to meet such multifanous claims upon its effi- 
ciency and integrity consists of just oaer 1,000 officers of the rank of 



whicli has pervaded the politically minded classes m India The 
constabulary, being the arm of the administration with which the 
average citizen is brought mostly into contact, has to bear the 
brunt o£ any general unpopularity winch the administration as a 
whole has gained fo^ itself Accordingly, therefore, the offences of the 
individual policeman are as a rule both widely advertised and con 
sistently exaggerated, while the general good work of the force is too 
often passed over m silence J.roreo\ er puhhc opinion still tends to look 
upon the constable as a symbol of oppression and restrainfi^ This is no 
doubt partly a consequence of his functions of mamtainmg otder m 
tunes of pohtical excitement , of arrestmg political leaders who over 
step the limits laid down by the law , and of conducting enquiries 
regarding alleged sedition On the other hand it cannot bo demed that 
there still exists a considerable but steadily decreasmg amount of corrup 
tion among low paid subordinates who are exposed to temptation of every 
land The mhented tradition which identifies executive authority with 
arbitrary power, and refuses to beheve that repression may spring from 
honest stnvnng after public good, is also a factor m the unpopdanty 
of the police It is however satisfactory to note that there is a steady 
decrease in the volume of complamtsof individual highhandedness 
brought against the force by the vocal section of Indian opinion This 
maj be taken to inificatc an mcrcasmg appreciation on the part of the 
public at laige of the difficulties and responsibilities of those whoso duty 
it IS to mamtam the pbace The laws m force m India have been based 
on the assumption, wluch hitherto has not been generally justified, that 
the man in the street is actively on the side of law and order as agamst 
the cnimnal In point of fact one of the most formidable obstacles 
in the wa) of successful police work has been the apathy of the public 
and the absence of this civic spirit as it exists in England TJnfortu 
nitcly during the period under review, to this obstacle has been added 
the spirit of non co operation, cither m its acute or sub conscious form, 
which has thrown the pohee mote than ever on their own resources 
None the less, applications for pobce aid are constant, and an outbreak 
of venous enmo immediately leads to a demand for an increase in the 
numbers and efficiency of the force The withdrawal of an outpost from 
any locahty, almost invariaWy fdlowed by protests, wlulc petitions 
are constantly received for frc«h locations But just so long as the 
police are isolated from the pubbe m their fight agamst disorder it is 
difficult to tee how the policeman can become what he has been so long 
m England, the fnend and tervaiifc of the individual citizen The dis 
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sipation of the suspicion ^\hich the police nro^regarded is a slow 
business and cannot be entirely nc}iic\cd until the present atmosphere 
’■ of unrest gn cs place to more settled conditions 

During the jear 1921 22, the police system of India has been exposed 
to a ^c^y severe strain From every province 
Review^”^*' come complaints that work of the normal kmd 
has been very scnously hampered not only 
by the special complications of the political situation, but also by 
the antagonistic attitude adopted b} thepubbe Ccncfallj spe along, the 
political situation has been so serious that police officers generally consi- 
dered this branch of their duties ns being entitled to the first call on their 
tune and cnergj Somewhat naturally, the crimmal clisses have not 
been slow to take advantage of the situation A good example of the 
consequences is provided by the Punjab figures Crime m this provmco 
dunng the jear 1021 shooed figures lugher than any of the past 10 
years with the exception of 1013 Cases of gang robbery number more 
than IIG m excess of the 1020 figures There were also 117 more murders 
and neatly 6,000 more burglants than in the prccedmg year This la 
explained by an increase in what is practically defiance of the law , and 
though eficcted by the unfav ourable economic conditions and the high 
prices prevalent, is largelj a result of pobtical unrest and persistent at- 
tempts to undermine authority m any form Moreover, there have been 
senous attempts in many provinces to tamper with the loyalty 
of the force Although a few misguided officers and men have been 
induced to resign on political grounds, the force as a whole throughout 
India has lemamed true to its salt This is particularly noteworthy 
in view of the fact that the year has beed exceptionally hard for the 
subordinate pohee, not merely on account of rising pnees and 
economic difficulties, but on account of the popular odium which 
has attended them m the discharge of their duties to the State 
But their conduct has been on the whole most praiseworthy 
Numerous mstances have come to notice m which individual 
members of the force of all ranks have shown bravery and devotion to 
duty of a high order, while the patience, tact, and good temper, which 
have been exhibited time after tune m most trying circumstances have 
won for them unstinted praise from everyone who can view their work 
with an impartial eye As we have already noticed, they have performed 
their duty under exceptionally difficult circumstances So far from 
being able to look for assistance to the general pubhc they have frequently 
had to encounter very dehbeiate opposition But as a whole, the force 
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lias remained practically \iniaflucnced either by tlircats or by the more 
insidious forms of persuasion', and it is difficult to pay too bigb a tribute 
to, the generally loyal and courageons'^ manner in all ranlra Iiave ' 
done their duty. , _ " ' , 

Among the most notable of the disturbances with which the police 
have hod to cope during the period under review may be mentioned those 
Svliich broke out in Oudh and in othe^ parts of the United Provinces 

_ , . 'where the tenancy laboured under a sense of 

Disturbances. ^ * a i • i a . mi • i 

agrarian and kindred grievances. This proved 

fertile soil for the dissemination ’of extremist doctrines, and the result 
has been seen in riots and disorders which could^ot be suppressed .with> 
out bloodshed. * » ^ 


The disturbances in the Uutted Provinces wer6 perhaps more serious 
than any which occurred during the period under review, inasmuch as the 
extent of the area affected rendered their quick suppression difBculfc. 
But, 'as has already been related, almost everj' province injndia has 
had to admit on one occasion or the other during the year 1921, dis- 
orders of a very grave nature. It b unnecessary here'to repeat the 
accounts which hare been given of the various riots and disorders in 
the chapters dealing with internal pohtieal situation ; and we may con- 
tent ourselves by pointing out thaf the pohee have been compelled in 
every case to bear the first brunt of the disorder. On no fewer than 70 
occasions the aid of the mditaiy has been invoked ; but in the great 
majority of inatances'the police have proved themselv'es equal to the 
task of restoring order after a breach of the peace has taken place. Their 
task has been beyond measiue complicated by the organisation of the 
“Volunteers” as a mUitafiS'and aggressive force Indeed, until the 
proclamation of these bodies as unlawful associations came to the assist- 
ance of the police authorities, it was found difficult to make headway 
ag-iinst consistent defiance which threatened at all times to result in 
violence. Towards the end of the period under review, fortunately, a 
reaction in public opinion due fo the terrorism employed by tie “ volon- 
-tcers ” served to facilitate the execution by the police of their difficult 
and unpleasant duty ; and indications arc not wanting that the general 
public is be^nning to re.'ilise the importance of safeguarding the element- 
ary requi'^ites of law and order by co-operating m a less grudgmg 
manner with their efforts. 

Considerable progress has been made in the suppression of gang 
robb«T, which of late years has been so formid- 
Daco y. United and Central Provinces. 



The difBculty of eujjjiressuig dsCoifs^is alway/ increased by'the^fact 
that the/ texronsc''the villagers by atrocifies 'sC^btrible that* few or 
none can be ’found to^gyve dvid^e figaiSt then! “ Butrin "1^1 aa3n 
1920, the police definitely ^gamcd the uppet^hati^ over 'the gangs, i and 
th6 "figures what may be'callfrd ^rofessiDnaf'Dacoltie^/as'^opposed’ 

to looting and violence ^by Snail gangs of bad characters m times pf 
public excitement, Siow a ■gratifying decline '*No little credit for 
the itiumph of the police 'over particular form of cnme^is due to 

the hearty co operation 5f the authorises the IhcGarTStates as well 
as to the great gallantry ''of the'poITce fdrce itself ^ Th“e mcreasmg resis 
tance offered by ■villagers when attickcd by’lingan'ds is' a symptom of 
growing confidence m the strimgtb of law and order and Bengal in 
particular reports a considerable increase in the number of private 
citisens who are co operating with tho police uLthe suppression of orga 
msed crime * ■* 

It is encouraging to find that during the year 1921 anarchical crime 
• has practically ceased There is eveiy reason 

Anatcfay indeed that 'with the incxcasmgly 

rapid advance of India towards self governing mstitutions the party 
which hopes to attain self govettiment by violent ends will steadily 
disappear The spirit of the times has changed greatly, and young 
ideahsts similar to those who too often represented 4he flower of 
youthful patriotism in Bengal can now,*if they will find an outlet for 
their energies 'which is more profitable at once for their country and 
for themselves than the pursuit of anarchical crime During the penod 
under re'view this party has been largely captured by the idealism*©! 
Mr Gandhi s movement bul it is niuch*ro be hoped that before long 
its members will peicei\e the opportunities of pohtical advancement 
which are inherent in the Reform Scheme That the jiarty of anarchy 
IS still ahve is unfortunately proved by the occurrences of certam robberies 
with political motives duimg,1921 But the steady gyowth ol effective 
puhhc opinion against enterprises of this Lmd is perhaps even more 
responsible for their suppression than the valuable activities of the 
^ Cnmmal Investigation Department The ready help afforded durmg the 
year by peacefully disposed persons m brmgmg dangerous crimmals 
to justice serves to indicate a development which is full of promise for 
the near future * ' 

In India as elsewhere a necessary part of the macEmery by which 
society sccnies its own protection is constituted 
by^the jail systenn. Mention was made m last 
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yeai’s^icpott qI thi’ cha'ngea wIiH ate^belng iatrodiic ed thqreia.- At 
.present, smco'tho nyinagoin^ntToI is a provincidl 
,finbjcct, ft 13 -coniluct^d by Tocal ."^dvcriments in» widely^ diffeient 
"fasliions.-'Jn pr^idiis yca?s alao» there' ioS^been Joo Ifttle mtercom- 
"nvunicatiW-bcl^cn^thebgcnci^s. ttSpohSible ffor •ihisx- rrork'in ’tbe^ 
different provinces, -\\ith the "lesuit^thatHocal ^administrations ^do not^^ 
nWdys derive the benefit -which coni^ from-*poolin| erpetiericesr -tTo a 
considerable degree, tmifdrmity’of procedute m aU*provmces is^not 
merely undesirable iiib alsdimpb^ible on account of -wid^y var^g 
conditions, But' -thf' advisability' of proceeding' on , certain general 
principles of unifo'rm'applicatibn has VeveV hcen forgotien, and as a 
result of Tcccni dcvclop'mcdts,*is being steadily. Bccurcd. Mention 
made in last ypar’a report of tbe work 
The Ji om ec. ^ committee appointed to investigate the 
^ whole question of prisons administration. Thov Jails ’^Committee 
visited many prisons and industrial and reformatory schools in Great 
Britain, "rin addition'' to touring in the United States, Japan, the 
Piiihppino Islands "and Hongkong. Their report ’ couslituted the 
'first general survey of Indian prison administration which has 
been made for thirty years and contnmed many recommendations 
likely to have o far-ieacbing effect. In general, it laid stress upon the 
necessity of 'improving and increasing the existing accommodation ; 
of recniiting a better class of warders j of providing education for ‘ 
prisoners ; and of developing prison industries so as to meet the needs 
of consuming departments of Government. It also recommended 'the*- 
creation of childrens’ courts; the adoption of the English system of' 
release on b'cense; and the separation of civil from criminal offenders. 

* During the period under review, many changes were imtiated by 
local Governments as a result of these recommendations The 
main problem wliich has for scvcml years confronted the Jails 
Departtnents is that of ovcrcrowdig^-rn ^urol^lem .wbid;- .tlie xon* 
elusions of the committee show, is not hkely to be solved without 
much expenditure. In particular, the decision to abandon Port Blair 
in the Andaman? as a penal settleiDcnt wdl involve in many provinces 
the erection of a new central jail at considerable cost.' In view of the ' 
financial stringency, many projected improvements have had to he 
kept in abeyance for lack of funds. But programmes of jail 
construction have been 'prepared, and will be put mto 'execution 
as soon as )>o«iblc. Such minor improi ementa recommended hy 
the Committee as could be effected without largo expenditure, 
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have m almost every case been earned out as far as pncticaWe"' 
Increased provision has been made to ineot the religious needs of the 
different sections of the commumties, and non official visitors have 
been appointed m various places There have, however, been some 
what senous outbreaks in large jails dnrmg the 
Jail Outbreaks period under review, 'tvhich are«to be ascribed 

mainly to exaggerited reports o£ pohtical events coming to the ears of 
-the prisoners It is unnecessary to particularise these in detail and 
It suffices to say that m the majonty of cases they did not arise from 
any complaint or grievance on the part of the prisoners at the treatment 
to which they were subjected The question 
“ Political PnsoneK special treatment for political prisoners, 

discussed by the Jails Committee, was brought forcibly to notice, 
towards the end of the period under review by the arrest of a large 
number of non co operators for their defiance of authority Indian * 
public opinion demanded decisively that persons of high character, who 
were imprisoned for what were only, in certam quarters, regarded as 
merely technical breaches of the law, should be treated in a moaner 
radically different from ti’fiir fellow prisoners who have been mcarcerated 
for other offences The question had already been considered by the 
Government of India Locid Governments, generally speaking, framed 
^ rules m the spirit of the Jails Committee’s recommendations, and 
provided very lement treatment for prisoners of fhis^class , and 


although many complaints regatdmg the treatment of political prisoners 
^appeared in the press towards the dose of 1921 and in the early 
months of 1922, prompt investigation and wide pubhcation of "the 
actual facts went far to satisfy those whose pretests jvere based upon 


a genume desire to safeguard high minded, if mistaken mdividuah 
Whjle there are grounds for believing that the administration of 
Indian jails has a good deal to leam from improiements introduced 
during recent years m wwtern countnes, it vould be a mistake to 
imagine tnat many ol the problems mvestigated by Indian Jails Com 
mittee have not for many years been the subject of study m India 
Here as elsewhere, increasing attention is paid to the amehorative treat 
ment of crimmals and to the possihihty of leclaumng them for decent 
society Much progress in this direction has been made, and prisoners 
are now taught useful trades which will enable them on their release to 


earn an honest h\ ehhood This is sunphfied by the fact that by far the 
Eecent Developments proportion of prisoners— some 100,000 

out of a total average prison population of less 
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thaa 127 000, come from the agneultora] community The experiment 
13 now being tned of teaching these men the latest agricultural improve- 
ments under the supervision of the local Agncultural Departments 
Classes of prisoners ore taken round to vanous fields of demonstration 
farms and jail farms now exist m many places It should further be 
pointed out that jail indostnes of vanous kmds such as pnntmg, oil 
pressing, brick and tile making, carpet weaving paper makmg and 
weaving have long been earned on with success and have now attamed 
a development which enables them to pay some proportion of the expenses 
of the whole system During the year 1919, the latest date for which 
figures are available at the time of writing, £250 000 out of a total cost 
of £1 5 nulUons has been met by the earnings of the prisoners them 
selves It is hoped lhat with the mcreasing development of jail 
industries, this proportion will be considerably enlarged 

The treatment of youthful prisoners in India follows the bnes now 
. nr t- down by modem administrations m 

e ate or ■ other parts of the world The Borstal srstem 
13 flouTishmg m 8e^ eral ptovmccs and excellent work is bemg done by 
the boys m mdustnal classes The provision of sound industrial training 
for youthful pruoners, and their segregation from other offenders is of 
course a generally accepted policy But in India as elsewhere the 
ultimate success of any mo\cment for reclaiming prisoners, whether 
youthful or adult, must remam m the hands of the general public Valu 
able work is now bemg done for disch*»ged prisoners by the voluntary 
welfare organisations which exist in vanous parts of India The Salva 
tion Army, here as elsewhere, makes a special point of caring for dis * 
charged pr^oners and providing a respectable livebhood for men con 
ditionsllj released <Its work is de'crvmg of the utmost sympathy 
and <upport In Bombay and m several other arge centres, 
Eeleased Prisoners’ Aid Societies are performing a valuable function , 
and during the period under review, a number of Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Societies have been cstabhshed in Madris to attend to the weltere 
of prisoners after tiieir release But alPtifat is at present accomplisiieU' 
by such voluntary organisations is a mere fraction of what might be 
done for the reclamation of rdeased pn«oners and if only the general 
public can be sufficiently interested m this most important social qnestion, 
progress in the near future may be expected to bo more satisfactory 
We may now turn to a bnef survey of the law making activities of 
the legislatures of India durmg the period under 
^ renew It should be remembered that, as a 
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result of tie introduction of tie Montagu Cielmsford Reforms, the 
law-m aVing todies of India iave undergone considerable modifications 
m their size and in their composition In the local Legislative Councils, 
the proportion of official members baa been fixed at a maximum of not 
more than 20 per cent , while the size of the Councils has been much 
enlarged In Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and the Umted Provinces, 
for example, the number of members of the legislature vanes from 
111 to 125 In the case of Bihar and Orissa, the Punjab, the Central 
Provinces and Assam, the number varies from 83 to 53 But whether 
the Legislative Councils be large or small — a fact dictated by the size 
and population of the provmce — the elected members are mvanably 
in a piedommance of at least 70 per cent As to the activities of the 
new Provincial Councils, mention has been made from time to tune 
in the course of our review of the actmti^ of the year In testimony 
to their law making activities it is only necessary to cite, m the briefest 
possible '^ay, certain of the local Acts and 
OTincia esis a ion Regulations which they passed during the year 
1921 It IS perhaps in the sphere of local self-government that the 
provincial Legislative Councils have been most active In Madras, 
durmg the period under review, there were passed 3 Acts dealing with 
this subject , the Madras District Mumcipabties Amendment Act , 
the Madias City Municipal Amendment Act , and a second Madras 
District Municipalities Amendment Act Prom Bombay come 2 City 
of Bombay Mumcipal Amendment Acte , from the Punjab come nO 
fewer than 5 Local Government Acte These are the Village Panchayat 
Act, the Small Towns Act, the Mumcipal Amendment Act, the Town 
Improvement Act, and another Mumcipal Amendment Act Burma 
provides a Rural Self Government Act and a Village Amendment Act , 
while Beifgal has a Calcutta Mumcipal Act In the sphere of land 
revenue, legislation was also active Bombay passed a Land Revenue 
Code Amendment Act , Bet^al, a Land Registration Amendment Act , 
the Umted Provmces, the Oudh Tenancy Act Education was also a 
matter with which the provincial legislatures were much concerned 
Prom the Umted Provinces came an Intermediate Education Act, and 
the Allahabad Umversity Act Madras and Bengal had Primary Edu- 
cation Acts, and Bills m connection with the same subject were under 
consideration m several other legislatures In addition to the foregomg, 
there was a great deal of miscellaneous legislation of a kmd necessitated 
by the transfer of so many subjects, hitherto controlled by the Central 
Government, to the authority of the new provincial administrations. 
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A !^tcal PiOTincial 
Legiflatizre 


It IS impossible to deal m detail with the activities of the provincial 
legislatures, i£ only because considerations of 
space prohibit such a course But it may 
perhaps be of interest to review the activities, 
m bnef, of a legislature which may be considered m many ways typical 
of lb sister bodies, that is, the Legislative Council of the Presidency 
of Bengal The work of the Council durmg the year 1921 was dominated, 
on the one hand, bj the senous financial difficulties of the province 
consequent on the allocation of funds recommended bj the Meston 
Committee , and, on the other hand, by the fact that the major portion 
of such legislation as ^^as ready for intr-)duction mto the Council related 
to transferred subjects, aud could not be brought forward until the 
Mmiatera m charge of those subjects had had a full opportunity of 
scrutmismg the proposals and amendiug them to suit their pohcy The 
result was that, except for the practical work of dealmg with the Budget, 
the constructive activity of the Council was largely limited to recom 
mendations by way of resolutions, and general criticism of the pohcy 
of Government None the less, the legislative work was by no means 
ncghgible 'Wo have already noticed the Acts for the amendment of 
land registration and of primary education Mention must also be 
made of the Act fbong the emoluments of the Deputy President of 
the Bengal Children Bill , of the Calcutta Municipal Act , and of the 
Bengal Aenal Rope ways Bdl All these v\ ere official m their ongm 
Notice of two Bills was'given by non-official members , one — the Bengal 
Tenancy Amendment Bill — was thrown out at the first readmg and 
the other — the Bengal Muhammadan Mamages and Divorces Registra 
tion Bill — was introduced During the year, notice was received of 
605 resolutions, of which 167 were discussed, 69 were earned, 18 lost, 
and 70 withdrawn Of questions 1 293 were a'lked durmg the year 
The Council’s powers m the matter of finance were exercised m connec- 
tion with the fixing of the salaries of the Deputy President of the Council 
and of the Ministers , m connection with motions for reductions of 
grants at the time of the Budget and Bimilar motions m regard to 
supplementary grants There was a keen discussion on the question 
of the Ministers’ salanes, and the motions to reduce these were even 
tually defeated by a large majon^ The most important reduction 
of a grant was a comprehensive cut of 23 lakhs under the head Pohee, 
which 13 a reserved subject A motion for the adjoumm^t of the 
House followed as a result of this reduction, and the subsequent debate 
showed that a large number of members who had voted for the reduc- 

u2 
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tion wished to reconsider their position i£ they could obtain further 
details m regard to the requirements of the Police Department His 
Excellency the Governor was approached in this matter, and agreed to 
convene a special session in April, on which the Council restored the- - 
amount, except for a few reductions m matters of detail The decision 
of the Council in regard to the stopping of work on the partition of 
Mymensmgh was accepted by the Governor, but he “ certified ” certain 
expenditure m order that the work might be closed down The expendi- 
ture on the creation of a new distnct headquarters at Hijh was also- 
certified by His Excellency, but n view of the financial position, he- 
subsequentiy decided to postpone any further expenditure on this 
project In connection with the acquisition of land for pohce bmidmgs 
m Calcutta, a sum of nearly 3 lakhs was certified The Governor also- 
exercised hia powers of restoration on the reserved side in respect of 
some part of the grants for a few other items Generally speakmgr 
however, the decision of the Council prevailed upon all matters lu regard 
to which pubhc opimon was deeply exercised This statement is broadly 
true of every Provincial Council m India durmg the period under 


Turmng now to the activities of the Central Legislature of India, 

M I 1 Y . ^ notice that it also has been radically 

remodelled as a recent result of constitutional 
changes In consequence of the last Government of India Act, there 
has been set up a bicameral body, knoivn collectively as the Indian ^ 
Legislature, consistmg of two Chambers, the Council of State and the 
Legi3lati\e Assembly, which replace the old single chamber legislature 
of the Central Government The Council of State consists of 69 members. 


of whom 33 are elected, and 26 nominated Of the nommated members, 
19 ate officials The Legislative Assembly consists of 143 members, 
of whom 103 arc elected, and 40 nominated Of the nommated members, 
25 are officials It is thus obvious that m both chambers the elected 


members predominate decisi\ely An analysis of the members who 
stood successfully for election is of some interest Taking the Council 
of State and the Legislative Assembly together, we find that the elected 
members, classified by religion, include 70 Hmdus, 42 Muhammadans, 13 
Christians, 6 Parsis, 4 Sikhs, ahd 2 Buddhists According to an analysis 
by profession, the members consist of 46 lawyers (4 m the Council and 
42 m the Assembly), 42 landholders {17 m the Council and 25 m the 
Assembly), 2G merchants, traders and business men (9 m the Council 
and 17 m the Assembly) 6 retired Goa emment officials , one professor. 
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one political pensioner, one confectioner, one grocerf and 12 members 
rrhose professions are unclassified 

In tie course of tlie chapters dealmg with the mtemal condition 

The Delhi Seee.oh, 1921. ‘*“™S 

has been given of the manner m which the new 
' Central Legislature discharged the responsibilities which fell to it An 
•examination m somewhat more detail of other aspects of its work serves 
io confirm the impression of digmty and sobriety generally voiced by 
•those outside observers who have had the opportunity of witnessmg 
the debates from the seclusion of the press gallery Takmg first of 
nil the Delhi session, of 1921, we may notice that the Council of State 
met on 18 occasions Notice was received of 273 questions, of which 
233 were actually answered The number of resolutions of which notice 


The CotmcU o! State 


was received was 03, and of these 36 were 
actually moved m the Council No Bill was 


introduced mto the Council of State by any non official member, but 


5 Government Bills were introduced, of which 4 were passed without 


amendment or reference to Select Committee Of the BiUa which 


originated in the Legislative Assembly and were subsequently con- 
fidered m the Council of State, the Indian FmaiTce Bill for the year was 
perhaps the most important Out of 43 amendments of which notice 
was received, 16 amendmente were finally carried m the Council and 
accepted by the Assembly Six Bills were passed by the Coimcil of 
State without amendment These included the Bills for fixmg the 
salary of the Deputy President of the Legislative Assembly , for impos- 
ing an mdigo cess , for the reconstitution of the Calcutta Umversity ; 
for duties on the import and export of goods , for the imposition of 
an Indian tea cess , and for certam matters in connection with Hmdu 
transfers and bequests Many very important resolutions were dis- 
cussed m the Council of State dormg the session now being reviewed j 
perhaps the most weighty were two moved by the Hon’ble Mr (now 
-the BTonourahiV fitmvasa Shsta, in' wituA umr ftr iJiitf 

appointment of a Committee to consider repeal of the " repressive 
laws, and the other to the amendment of enactments m regard to the 
use of fire arms for the purpose of BUppressmg disturbances In the 
discussion on the first resolution, the Home Member, on behalf of Gov- 
ernment, assured the Council that a Committee would be appointed 
as desired by the mover and cited the Regulations and Acts which 
Government intended to mclude m the scope of its recommendations 
The second resolution, which led to a lengthy discussion, was put to the 
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vote part by part^and 6 out of the 8 clauses were negatn ed in consequence 
of the opposition of Go^ eminent Among other important resolutions 
mention may be made of one put forward by the Honourable Mr Lalubhai 
Samaldas, recommendmg that the Home Government be addressed 
with a view to the grant of fiscal autonomy to India A modification 
of the resolution by tbe addition of the words “ with due regard to 
their responsibilities under the Government of India Act,” vhich was 
put forward by the Memher for Commerce was adopted by the Council 
01 State Other commercial and mdustrial questions indeed attracted a 
considerable amount of notice Resolutions were proposed by various 
members recommendmg a committee to explore the possibilities of the 
improvement of the existmg Government stocls , recommending the 
removal as soon as circumstances should permit, of the restrictions on 
tbe export of food grains . recommending an enquiry into tbe exchange 
situation, with a view to reheving the existing tension , and recom- 
mending that India should secure an adequate sbarfi of the indemnities 
end reparations to be obtamed from Germany Among those questions 
which excited deep interest from their connection with the existmg 
political situation mention may be made of a resolution suggesting that 
full consideration be given to pubhc opmion m India before any matters 
affecting the religious susceptibilities of Indian subjects were decided , of 
a resolution recommending the release of prisoners sentenced by Martial 
Law courts — which was withdrawn , and of a resolution recommendmg 
the estahhshment of a separate Department to watch and safeguard the 
rights and interests of Indians overseas This last was also withdrawn 
when tbe Jleraber for Commerce gave an assurance that every 
consideration would be given to suggestions in connection with the 
position of Indians abroad when the Bill to amend the Emigration Act 
was taken into consideration 


Turmng now to the Legislative As'iembl}, We may notice that this 


LegtstaUse AsstmMy 


body met on 28 occasions during the Delhi 
session of 1921 Notice was received of 801 


questions of which replies were given to 096 Indeed owing to the large 
number of questions received, and the lanited time allotted for questions 


and answers, the President found it necessary to introduce certam 


modifications m the practice whicli bad obtained m the old Imperial 
Council The number of resolutions of which notices were received 


was 147, of which 54 were hallottod for, and 33 — 25 non official, and 8 
official — actually mov cd m the Assembly Of these, the most important 
concerned the martial law admim‘itration^m the Punjab, moved by 
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Jlr Jnmnadaa Dwarkadas— o£ which a sufficient account has already 
been given m the preceding pages , the appointment of a committee 
to examine press legislation, moved by Mr O’Donnell , an cnquir) 
into the non CO operation moxcraent, moved by Mr Mahomed Yamin 
Klian , V anous questions on’»mg from the Army in India Committee’s 
Report, moved by Sir Si\ aswamy Aiyer , and tbe repeal of the ‘ repres 
8i\ e ” measures, mov ed by Dr Nand Lai These resolutions yrere keenly 
debated The first, as vre have already noticed, was accepted unani 
mously after a prolonged and animated debate, uith the 6mission of 
clause 3 recommendmg the infliction of deterrent punishment on officers 
found gmlty of improper conduct The second led to a long and interest^ 
ing discussion in the course of which Sir Wilbam Vmcent narrated the 
history of the Indian press, and dealt with the circumstances whicli 
led to the passing of the Press Act m 1910 Two amendments, one 
proposed by Chaudhti Shahabuddm, recommendmg that not Ic^s than 
two thirds of the members of the Committee, which was to invc'stJgato 
tho Press Act, should be non officials, and the other moved b} Mr Sc«lja- 
gin Ayyar, asking for the inclusion of the Newspaper Incitements Act 
of 1903 among the measures to be examined by the Committee, were 
accepted Mr Mahomed Yomin Khan’s Resolution, recommending 
tliat a committee of elected son oflicials and officials bo appointed to 
inv estigate thoroughly the real or suppo«cd caose of tho trouble leading 
to non co-operation and to suggest remedial measures, was negatived 
after a long debate , the Home Jlember being successful m connneing 
the Assembly that the Committee would sene no useful purpose 3Iuch 
attention was devoted to the Esher Committee’s Report SirSaaswamy 
Aiycr put forward a resolution recommending that the proposals con- 
tiincd in paragraphs 1 and 2 of the report be not accepted and that 
the Army m India be put under the control of the Government of India 
free from any domination or interference bj the Mar Office The 
Resolution, in a nlodified form, was eventually adopted On a later 
date Chaudfin Shahabuddm proposed that n comaiTitvc consisting of 
memhers of the Legislative A*’'embly be appointed to consider the r«hcr 
Committee’s Report and to male recommendations thereon Tins 
uas unanimously accepted Finallj, towards the end of the fe«®ioD, 
Sir Siv aswamr Aiycr moved 15 resolutions, arising out of the recen mend 
ations of tho E«her Committee, m regard to tl e admmj«tTotJon and 
orgimzation of the Army in India Of the«c, 10 were accepted bv 
the Assembh without any amendments and the remainder, with the 
exception of a proposal to entrust the portfolio of defence to a CJ\^haD 
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member of tbe Viceroy’s Coimcil, were accepted, with various alterations 
A resolution, which stood in the name of Mr B H Jatkar, recommending 
that all repressive measures be discontmued, was, m view of the desire 
of the House that the matter should be discussed, moved by Dr Nand Lai 
m default of the origmal proposer Sir Wilham Vincent in an important 
speech declared that the pohcy of Grovemment was based on the prm- 
ciple of promoting the progress of the country towards responsibihty, 
while at the same time preservmg pubhc tranquiUty After a some 
what heated debate the resolution, as amended by the Home Secretary 
in such a manner as to introduce the words “ as far as possible,” and 
to restrict its scope to the non co operation movement, was adopted 
JIany other resolutions of considerable, if miscellaneous, importance 
were discussed by the Legislative Assembly durmg the Delhi session 
The work which was performed by tbe central legislature, when 
it met m Simla m September 1921 was qmte 
e iiQ a ession comparable m importance with that which had 
already been performed in Delhi The number of questions received 
in the Council of State showed a sbght decline, standing at 266, as 
against 273 for the Delhi session , while the number actually lephed 
to was 203, as agamst 233 In the Council of State the number of 
resolutions of which notice was received was exactly the same as had 
been the case at Delhi, but the number actually moved fell from 36 
to 22 No Bill was mtroduced into the Council by any non official 
member, but 7 Bills put forward by Government were passed by the 
Council of State without amendment or reference to Select Committee 
Seven Bills passed by the Legislative Assembly were also endorsed 
by the Council of State without any amendment Among the most 
interestmg o! the resolutions moved during the Simla session in the 
Council of State were those mvitmg the co operation of the Legislative 
Assembly m draftmg an address of welcome to His Eoyal Highness the 
Pnnee of Wales, and movmg a resolution of welcome to His Excellency 
Lord Reading Certam questions of considerable coi^titutional im- 
portance were also discussed m resolutions Among them may be 
mentioned a recommendation by Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy that the 
Coimcil of State be authorised to receive from the pubhc petitions 
relating to pubhc wrongs, gnevances or disabilities , and a proposal 
by the Honourable Saiyid Raza Ah recommendmg the removal of the 
highly centralised system of admimstration in India under which many 
classes of officials have great powers The first was withdrawn on the 
offer of Government to appoint a committee to examine the constitu- 
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tional position , while the second was rejected Economic matters 
contmued to receive a large share of the attention t>£ the Council of State. 
A resolution by the Honourable Lala Suhhbir Sinha, recommending 
the stoppage of the export of wheat or flour till the next robi harvest, 
was carried A resolution on the standardisation of weights and measures 
throughout India was adopted, in a modified form A resolution, callmg 
on Government to declare its policy to exercise, m concert with the 
Indian legislature, the fiscal powers conferred upon it, was withdrawn 
nhen the Secretary in the Commerce Department pointed out that 
Governmeut had every intention of exercising its powers m this matter 
to the full Overseas questions also occupied a considerable propor- 
tion of the Council’s time A resolution recommending that the 
admmistration of Aden should be contmued under the Government 


of India, and should not be transferred to the Colonial Office, was 
discussed at some length an3 eventually adopted by the Council 
Another resolution recommending that steps be taken to secure equality 
of status ior Indians in South A^ica proved similarly acceptable 

The I/'^gislative Assembly met 15 times m the course of the Simla 

„ session, while raeetmgs of lomt or select com 
TaeL’gislatiVi) AssemWy. ^ % ,-3 mv v 

mittees took place on 17 days The number 

of queations increased considerably, os compared with the Delhi session, 
now standing at 9i7 Of these 762 were eventually repbed to, as 
against 696 at Delhi In view of the large number of questions received, 
th** President mtroduced a system of starred and unstarred questions, 
eiich as is m force m the House of Commons The number of resolutions 


as compared with the Delhi session mcreased from 147 to 238 Of 
these, 61 were ballotted for, and 38, that is, 20 non official and 8 official, 
were actually moved, as compared with 33 in Delhi Of the resolutions 
moved, 18, that is to say, 10 non official and 8 official, were adopted, 
in some cases m a modified form, by the Assembly, the rest being either 
withdrawn or negatived Of those discussed, the more important 
ifeaft with the wefcome to HTs Koyaf flig&ness tfie Fnnoe of fTaifes ana’ 
the welcome to Hts Excellency the Eari of Heading , with the removal 
of datinctions m trials of Indians and non Indians , with the separation 
of judicial and executive functions , with the re constitution of the 
provmces of India , with the establishmeat of Indian autonomy , with 
the equalisation of the number of Indians and Europeans m certain 
posts , and with the recruitment for all India services The resolutions 
were debated at such length that the number disposed of per day varied 
only from 2 to 3 The discussion on Mr Samarth’s resolution for the 
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removal of distinctions in trials of Indians and non Indians, aroused 
great interest and led* to a long and animated debate The European 
members taking part in it appealed to the House not to come to any 
decis on on the mam issue until the whole question had been earefully 
examined , while the non official Indian members urged that there 
should be no question as to the acceptance of the pnnciple underlying 
the resolution, and that the only matter for consideration n as the method 
of giving cSect to it The Home Member moved an amendment pio 
posing the appointment of a committee to consider the dc«irabihty of 
amending those provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure diCerent- 
latmg between Indians and Europeans in criminal trials A further 
amendment pressing upon the Assembly the acceptance of the principle 
that all distinctions between Indians and Europeans should bo removed 
ms earned, and the resolution m its amended form was adopted by 
the As'cmbly Considerable mterest was also excited by a resolution 
regarding the appointment of a committee of officials and non officials 
for preparing a scheme for the separation of judicial and executive 
functions This nas opposed by Government on the ground that the 
matter was one withm the discretion of the local administration'* After 
a heated discussion, the rceolution was nc\crthcle^ earned Another 
absorbing debate aro^c from the resolution of Bai J ^ Majumdar 
Bahadur for the early establishment of Indian autonomj The mo\cr 
proposed to transfer all proiincml subjects to the administration of 
the Go\ernoT acting mth ministers , to tioDsfcr from among the central 
subjects all subjects, except the armj, Da\j and Eorcign and Poht cal 
Departraeut**, to the Go\emor General, acting with minister^ , and 
to confer full dominion self go>cmmcnt on India Tlic rcfo ution 
vas %ery kccnlj debated, and was adjourned from one meet ng 
to another The majority of non official members, while suppoitiug 
the pnnciple underlying the re'olution were not prepared to accept 
It in the form m nhich it had been mo\cd , and the lloife accepted 
a formula, proposed by Sir Ymccnt, to the effect that 

the Ooremment of ^lodn should consey to the Secretary of State 
the Mcw of the Assembly that the progrc's mode b% India on th^ path 
to rc«pon«ible go^cmmcnt warranted a reexamination and rcMsion 
of the conxtitution at an earlier date than 1^30 Arrong the more 
interesting of the mi'*celhneoiis resolutions mention mat be made of 
one for tlie rej>eil of the "l^orkmenV Breach of Coniract Act, which 
wa« withdrawn bj the moser , one for the api>ointmcnt of a Committee 
o report on the best means of pre*erviDg the puntj of adnunietrat on, 
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wKich waa also witlidrawa after assurances bad been, given by the Gov^ 
eminent Member in charge ; one regarding the fixing of the capital 
of India in a place possessing a salubnons and temperate climate through- 
out the year, TThioh iras nnanimously rejected hy the House ; and a 
series of six resolutions dealing -with the limitation of hours in the fishing: 
industry and the establishment pf a national seamen’s code, with 
unemployment insorance for seamen, the minimum age for admission 
of children to employment at sea, and unemployment indemnity in case 
of loss or foundering of a ship, and with facihties for finding employ- 
ment for seamen. These resolutions were carried, after sh'ght ^scussion. 

On the whole, it may he said that the record of the work of the 
Legislative Assembly and of the Council of State during the year 1921 
has been of a high quality. The time spent in dehatmg resolutions 
has been very great ; hut the positive achievements in the way of legis- 
lation, and of adjustment In -riews between the legislature and the:- 
executive, constitute a harvest of no mean or negligible proportions. 
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The Report of the Press Act Committee. 


In accordance witli the mstruotiona contained in the Home Department 
Resolution no 534, dated the Slat March 1921, we the members of the Committee 
appointed by tbe Government of India to examme the Press and Registration of 
Books Act, 1867, the Indian Press Act, 1910, and the Newspapers (Incitements 
to Offences) Act, 1908, have the honour to report for the information of Govern 
ment and such action as they may think desirable, our conclusions on the questions 
referred to us for examination 

2 These conclusions have, we may state, been reached after a carefnl survey 
of the political situation, an exhaustive examination of witnesses who appeared 
before us, and a scrutiny of voluiamous documentary evidence mcludmg the valuable 
and weighty opimons of local Governments placed at our disposal by tbe Govern, 
ment of India as well as of memoranda submitted to us by various members of the 
puhlio Many of these memoranda were sent in response to a general'invitation 
issued by the Government of India, to those intwested m the subject under disouMwn 
to communicate their views to Government for the information of the CommiCtee. 
We have examined oraUy 18 witnesses, all connected with the Press, and we also 
mvited eight other prominent journalists to give evidence To oar great regret 
they were, however, either unable or in aomo esses unwilling to accept our 
invitation. 

JTXe Indian Press 4cl. 

3 Of the Acts referred to as for czaminatioo, the Indian Press 4ot, 1910, is 
by far the most important and it wiU therefore be oonvement, if, in the first place, 
we record our conclusions in respect of that Act This is the more desirable because 
out recommendations in respect of the other two Acts referred to us must be largely 
dependent on our findings regarding this measure. 

It is necessary to discuss in this report the reasons which induced the Govern* 
ment of India to place the Indian Press Act on the statute book Those who are 
interested in the subject will find the facts fully explained in the reports of the 
discussions on the Bill in Council It is apparent, however, that the mam object 
of the Act was to prevent the dissemination of incitements to vjolen e and of 
sedition, although the scope of section 4 of the Act is much wider Smee 1910, 
however, circumstances have changed very materially and we have to consider the 
necessity for the continuance of this law tn the light of a political situation entirely 
different from that in which it was enacted 


Tie Cite/ Questions 

4. Tlio chief questions that have to ho examiuod m our opinion are, firstly, 
whether the Act has been effective in preventing the evil against which it was 
( 293 ) 
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directed , secondly, whetUer legialntion o{ tins character is now necessary for the 
maintenance ot law and order, and, thirdly, whether, on a eompanson of tho 
advantages and disadvantages which the retentJon of tho Act would involve, its 
continuance is desirabJo in the publfo hiterest We may say at tho outset that on 
a careful consideration of these points wc ere of opinion that tho Act should bo 
Vepealed 

5 As to the effectiveness of the Act, it is generally admitted that direct incite 
ments to murder and violent crime, which are specially referred to in Section 
4 (1) (a) of the Act, are rarely found m the Press to day Hiis was not tho case m 
lOtO, 80 far aa a certain eccUon ol tho Press was concerned, and it is the view ot 
at least one local Government that tho Press Act haa contributed to tho elimination 
of such public incitemeuta. We aro not, however, satuficd that tho cessation 
of such incitements is duo solely or even mainly to tho net or that, m present condi* 
tioos, the ordinary law uj not adequate to deal with such offences. Further it must 
he admitted that, m ao far os the law was directed to provent tho more insidious 
dissemination of sedition, of general misrepresentation of tho action of Government, 
of exaggerations of comparatively minor incidents, of insmuations of injustice 
and of articles intended to exacerbate racial feeling, the Act has been of little 
practical value, for wq find that a eoction of tho Press at present is just as hostile 
to Government as ever it was, and that it preaches doctrines calculated to btmg 
tho Government, and aUo occasionally particular classes or sections of the commu> 
nity, into hatred and contempt, as freely now as before the Act xras passed 

Moroover, wo behave that the more directand violent forms of sedition are now 
dLssemmated more from the platform and through tho agency of itinerary propa 
gandiats than by the Press, and no Press Un can bo eSectivo for the repression of 
euch actiritics In ouc opinion, therefore, it must be admitted that the Act has 
not been wholly effective m socurtng the object which it was enacteil to achieve 
We observe that ono witooss before us went so far as to say that it had both been 
futile and imtatm". 


An imergenry Jleaaurt 

0 Turning to the question of the necessity for such legislation, we find that it 
was an emergency measure enactwX at a time when revolutionary conspiracies, 
tho object of which was directly promotoil by certain organs of the Press, were 
HO active as to endanger tho aJmmbtration, We behove that this revolutionary 
party is now quiescent, that tho associations eupporting it have been btokeii up, 
and that many members of the revolutionary party have realized that the object 
whieli they had in view can, under present conditions, he acheivcd by constitutional 
means. Purther the political situation has uadergono great changes since 1910, 
and tho necessity for tho retention of the Aot must bo examined in the light of the 
new constitutional position created by tho mauguration of the Reforms 

Many of us feel that the retention of this law is, in these circumstances, not only 
unnecessary, but incompatible with tho increasing association of representatives 
of tho people in the administration of tbo country Wo behove also that the 
malignant influence ot seditious organs of tiie Press will, in future, be, and in fact 
13 already beginning to be, counteracted by the growth of distinct parties in 
politics, each supported by its own press, eupplementcd by the activities of a 
properly organized bureau of mfermatioa, the value of which was admitted by many 
witnesses 

It 13 true the scope of the Act is not Jumted to the prevention of sedition, but 
it is not necessary for ns to discuss in detul the subsidiary provisions included in 
Section 4 of the Act, as we believe that these provisions have seldom been used and 

X2 
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tlial the evils agamst which they are directetl can be checked bj the ordinary law. 
Wc think, ther^ore, that under present conditions the retention of the Act for 
the purposes for wbicli it was enacted is unnecessary 

Bttter 'lloatilitf/ lo the Act 

7 On an examination of the third aspect of the case, ttr , the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages of retaining the Act, we Bad that, wijfe manj Joctl 
Governments advocate its retention in the interests of the administration, on the 
other hand the Act la regarded with bitter hostility by nearly all shades of Indian 
opinion Most of the witnesses examined before us believe at to be mdcfensiblo 
in principle and unjust in its application It has been said that the terms of Section 
4 of the Act are so comprehensive that legitimate cnticism of Government might 
well be brought within its scope, that the Act is very uncertain in its operation, 
that It has been applied with varying degrees of rigour at different times and by 
diCeront local Governments and in particular that it has not been applied with 
equal severity to English owned and Indian owned papers 

A general feebng was also apparent among the witnesses that the .Act is irritat- 
ing and humihatmg to Indian journalism and that the resentment couscil by tho 
measure is the more bitter because of the great services rendcteil to Oo% eminent 
by the Press m the war 

hlany witnesses, indeed, are of onuion that thi Act is fatal to tho growth nf a 
healthy spirit of responsibility in the Press and that it deters persons of ability 
and independent character from yoining the profession of journalisni 

I'lnally it is maintained that the Act places m the hands of the executive Goi • 
eminent arbitrary powers not subject to adequate control by any’ indepen»!riit 
tribunal, which may bo used to suppreas legilunato criticism of Government, and 
that such a Jaw is entirely inconustent with the spirit of the Peforms Scheme and 
tho gradual evolution ol resjioiwiWe Government 
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Posifion 0 / Pnnces 

Perhaps “Ibe most important of theae is the <iucsttoa whether the dissemination 
of disaffection agaiast Indian Princes through the Press of Bntiah India should ho 
penalized m any way We have been handicapped m out cxaramafion of this 
•question bv rerj inadequate representation of the views of tho Princes, many of 
whom were unwilhng to allow their opinions to be placed before tlie Committee 
We have, however, had the advantage of seeing some mmutes submitted by them 
*nd of eTamirung Sir John Wood, Secretary of the Political Department It has 
been arcued that the Government of India la under an obligation to protect Indian 
Princes from such attacks, that tho IVo»3Act alono afforfl'j them sack protection, 
and that if it is repealed it is unfair, having regard to the constitutional position 
of the Government of India iis a tia iho Indian States, that the Press in British 
India should be allowed to foment thsaffection against the ruler of an Indian State 
On the other hand \anous witnesses Iia\c protested m the strongest terms against 
anj such protection being afforde<l to Princes. It is alleged (hat the effect of any 
Buoh provision in the hwwonld be to stifle all legitimate cnticjsm and deprive the 
eubjects of such States of any opportunitj' of ventilating their grievances and 
protestmg against maladministration or oppression We understood that, before 
the Press Act became law, it was not found necessary to protect Indian Princes 
from such attacks and we note that the Act, sofar ns the evidence before us shows, 
has only been used on three occasions for Ibis purpose 

W© do not, la the circumstaaecs, think that we should be justiiled in reeonj 
mending, on general grounds, any enactment, m the Penal Code or elsewhere for 
the purpose of affording euch protection, in the absence of evidence to prove the 
practical necessity for such a provision of the law Our folleague, Mir Asad AIi, 
desires to express no opinion on this question 

Confiscation of rretse* 

10 Wehaie also considered the question of vesting Courts of Justico with power 
to confiscate a Press if the keeper la convicted for the second time of disseminating 
Sdlition Although f5cction S17 of tho Criminal Procedure Code affords some 
faint authority for the enactment of such a provision in the law, wo feel that it 
would operate inequitably, particularly in the case of large and \ alusblo presses, 
ii«eil not ori^ for the printing of a particnlar paper, but also for ot]»er miscellaneous 
work In the ca^e of smaller presses, the foifciture of the press would probably 
not bo an effectivo remedy and on a careful consideration of tlio facts wo doubt 
the necessity for inserting any such provision m the law 

11 There is indeed, only one jiro'ision of tho Act which wo think, should ho 
retained, namely the power to «cfec and confiscate newspapers books or other 
documents which offend against the provisions of Section 124 A of the Penal 
Code If this power is retained, the auvilaiy power of preventing the importation 
into British India, of tramsmission through the post of such documents, on the 
lines now provided for in Sections 13, 14 and 16 of the Indian Press Act, is a neees 
aary corollary if t e law is to bo effective; 

Openly Seiittout Documents 

12 The confiscation of openly geihtioua documents m no w'ay, we behove, cons* 
titutes an interference with the reasonable liberty of the Press and the openly 
seditious character of some of the documents which are now circulated in India 
has convinced us of the nwessity of retoming this power as a regular provision of 
the substantive Jaw 



The exact method by Trhicb this ehonld be effected js, wc think, a matter for 
the expert advisers of the GovetDment of India to decide We -nould, however, 
also provide for redress in ca^es in ■which the owner of & pre®s or any person interested 
in the production of any such document or m the possession of any particular copy 
of the document consider him«elf aggrieved, by allowim; such persons to apply 
to the High Court and challenge the eeizure and confiscation of the document 
We 'would also provide that when finch an application is made the onus of proving 
the seditious character of the document diould beonthe Government We think 
that the power conferred by tections 13 to IB of the Press Act migl t te conveniently 
mcorporated m the Sea Customs Act and Post Office Act, so that the customs 
and postal officers should be empowered to seize swfitious literature ■within the 
meaning of Section 124 A of the Indian Penal Code, subject to review on the part 
of the Government and to challenge by any person interested in the courts 

We recommend that in this case and in the ca®e of seditious leaflets seized under 
the conditions referred to in the earlier portions of tins paragraph, the orders of tho 
Govemment should he liable to be contested m the High Court 

it follows almost of necessitj from what we have said about tho Press Act, 
that we recommend the total repeal of the Newspapers (Incitements to Offences) 
Act, 1903 We may observe that this Act has not been used for the last 10 years 


EegistraUim of Edtl&rs*' 

13 As to the Press and Registration of Books Act, we recommend thst this 
Act should be retained with the following modiflcatioss « 

(1) That no person should bo registered as a publisher or prmter unless hfr 

IS a major, as defined by the Indian Majority Act 

(2) That m the case of all neirspapers, the name of the responsible Eihtor 

should be clearly printed on the front sheet of the paper and that an 
editor should be subject to the same criminal and civil liability in respect 
of anything contained in the paper as the publisher and prmter 

(3) That the term of imprisonment prescribed lo Sections 12, 13, 14, 16 should 

be reduceil to six months 

(4) That the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Act should be reproduced 

IQ this Act 

Vi e have also considered certain other matters of detail w hich are of a technical 
nature We think they should be left to the expert department to deal with 


Summary oj ConcIttswH' 

14 W e append a summary of our conclusions — 

(1) The I’ress Act shouW be rqicaled 

(2) The Newspapers (Inciteiuents to Offences) Act should bo repealed 

(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act, the Sea Customs Act and the 

Post Office Act should be amm led, where necessary , to meet the conclu 
sions 

(o) Tlic name of the Editor should l»e in«cnbcd on e\ cry issue of a new mapcr 
and the Editor should he subject to the same liabJjtjcs as the I'rmtce 
and the Publisher as regards cnmmal and ciul responsibility. 
il) Any person regutcring under the Press and Regutralion of BookI Act 
should be a major, as defined by the Indian Majority Act 
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»6) Local Goyemmenta should letain the power of confiscating openly 
seditious leaflets, subject to the owner of the press, or any other person 
O'^gneTcd, leing ab’o to protest tefoic a court and clalleuLc the 
seuure of such document, in which case the local Governnient ordering 
confiscation should bo called upon to prove the seditious character 
of tho document 

(d) The powers conferred hy Sections 13 to 16 of tho Tre^s Act should be 
retained. Customs and Postal olficers being empowered to seize 
seditious Utcraturo withm the meaning of Section 121 A, Indian 
Penal Code, subject to revicvr on tho part of the local Government 
and challenge by any persona interested in the proper courts. 

{e) Any person challenging tho orders of the Government should do so in 
tho local High Coort 

(/} Tho term of naprisonmcnt prescribed in Sections 12, 13, li and Jo of 
the Press and Registration of Boohs Act should be reduced to sis 
montlis 

(9) The provisions of Section 16 of the Act should be reproduced m the Press 
and Registration of Books Act , 



APPENDIX m. 


Report of the Committee appointed to examine 
repressive laws. 


In accordance with the instructions contained in Resolution No 633 Political, 
dated March 2]8t, 1921, we have ezamineil the folloinng Regulations and Acta 

(1) The Bengal State 06encea Regulation, 1804 , 

(2) Madras Regulation VII of 1898 , 

(3 Bengal State Prisoners Regulation, 1818 , 

( 4 ) Madras Regulation ZI of 1819. 

(6) Bombay Regulation XXV of 1827 , 

(G) The State Prisoners Act, 1850, 

(7) The State Offences Act, 1857 , 

. (8) The Forfeiture Act, 1857 , 

(9) The State Priaoneta Act, 1853 , 

(10) The Indian Cruninal Law Amendment Act, 1008 , 

(11) The ^^e^ ention of Seditious Meetings Act, 1011 , 

(12) Tho Defence of India (Crunmat Law Amemlment) Act, 1916 , 

(13) The Anarchical and Rerolutionarj Crimes Act, 1919 

2 Appendix A to this report gives the names of tho witnesses m ho u ere in\ ited 
to give evidence We examined at considcrablo length 24 wutnesscs, some of 
whom came from distant provinces nt much per^nal inconvenience We desire 
to record our appreciation of their public spirit W'c have also considered tlie 
opinions of local Governments and some ivritten statements sent hj witnesses 
or recognised associations In addition wo perused a large amount of docu 
mentary evidence m the shape of reports of disturbances, confidential reports oi 
tho political situation, speeches delivered nt public meetings, debates m the Legisla 
tivo Couned when the Acts under consideration were introduced, and correapon 
dcnco with local Coiernmcnts regarding the exercise of powers under these Acts 
and the proceedings of the previous Committees, including tho Sedition Committee, 
^ 7 The reports from local Governments shew that recourse was had to ihcso 

reprc«si\e' or ‘preientnc’ enactments only m cases of emergenov, or to deal 
with exceptional dworder for which the ordinart law did not proMiIe any adequate 
remedy It is also proved that the Goremment of India have scrutinized with tho 
greatest care all requests for cither the introduction of the Seditious Meetings Act 
T Defence of India Act or the Indian Criminal Ijiw Amendment 

Act, 100^ During the war the maintenance of internal peace was a supremo 
consideration and earJv preventive action was essentia) 

The first question then that we have to deeile is whether with the conclusion 

le ivar and the introduction of constitutional changes in tho Government of 
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India, there hag been «uch an unprorement m the general situation as to justify 
-the repeal of all or anv of these measures We have particularly to consider whether 
there exists such an anarchical movement as prevailed m Bengal during the last 
■decade or anj probability of a recrudescence of a movement, nhich at that time 
jsenouslj disturbed the tranquillity of certain parts of India On this point a certain 
amount of plain speaking is unavoidable 

4 The ei ideace of many witnesses indicates that the constitutional reforms 
have produced a distinct change for the better m the attitude towards Government 
of the larger portion of the Iitarate or ‘ politically minded classes As regards 
the illiterate masses, the position la much less satisfactory It must be recognised 
that recent appeals to racial feelmg, religious ptejud cc or economic discontent 
have m fact shaken respect for law, government and authority, and ‘ created an 
atmosphere of preparedness for violence Intimidation, social boycott and the 
establishment of courts, thcjursdictioaof which is in some cases enforced by violence 
and msiiU, are among the methods employed to create a situation full of 
■dangerous potentialities Simitarlv, while many witnesses expressed the 
view that the general position had improved and that the cidt of non 
•CO operation had gencrallv failetl to appeal to more thoughtful persons, 
we are forced to the conclusion that the leaders of this movement have 
succeeded in arousing a deep and widespread feeling of hostditv towards 
Government It*i3 hcweier as jet more marked m urban than m rural 
areas The laj^c number of serious riots durmg the past seven months* cannot 
he regarded merely as passing ebuIIitioDSoftemporarj discontent The disturbances 
in places so w idcl\ apart as Pae Bareli, hfalegaon, h<agpur, Gindili, Bharwar, Aligarh 
and llatiaii indicate a growing contempt for law and order have no doubt 
that econosuc and agrarian discontent has been exploited by agitators, and that 
these riots haic in many cases disclosed a disregard of authority or as attempt 
to intimidate the courts or officers carrying out the orders of the courts, which 
justifies us m ascribing them to an active aod malicious propaganda In attemptug 
anj survey of the present political situation we cannot leave out of account further 
dangerous developments adumbrated by leaders of the Extreme party To illus 
trote this point we cite some extracts from recent speeches 

(1) ‘ Slahatuia Gandhi says that if 3 ou ore determined Afcara; can be attained 
witinn one jear The machinery of the Government is entuely m your hands 
***** At first we will request the militarj and the police to throw up 
their serMces with the Goicrmncnt If this request is rejected the public will be 
asl «1 to refuse to pay taxes and then jou will see how the machincrv will work 
We do not rrcogni^e the authorities of the present Got ernment and refusal to pay 
taxes will settle everything This can only be achietcd by unitj "Now it rests 
with jou whether jou mil sit under Ibc Aa/amc flag or mil come under the flag 
-of God The day will come when the sweepers, washer men and others will be 
asked to boj cott those w ho are on fho side of 

(2/ ‘II e]si\ e that the struggle mth Government will commence when we 
xiithliold pat merit of taxes In that ca^e Oovemment wdJ come to its senses 
I require students the-se davs Some are required for (work among the) tenantrj 
Itlien they w ill refuse to paj (axes and Government will laaue nurrants and send 
Its sepojs, the peasants will boldly defy its order and will say Kill us or put our 
property to auction, but we would not pax taxes with our hands 


'1 tde Appendix B 
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(3) Wc mny b1«o quote an extract from an article m “ Young ImliA ” tj Mr, 
M K. Oandhi — 

"Cn jl Dii^ohciUcnco yros on ll»c Iip^ of Mcn one of the n'cnil)CM of tfio All* 
India Congress Committee ^ot haring rcalK cmt tnc<l it. e^^rJ one 
appearctl to be onamotirwl of it from a mnta\cn belief in il n9 a 
sovereign remeilj for our prewntdnj iU« I feel sure tint it can bo 
made such if we can prwhiee llie necf-fc«rj atmosphere for it Tor 
individuals there alwaja is that atmoopbere except wlnn their tiid 
I>i»obe<lience la certain to lend to hloodshwl I tli'<o\ireil thw creep 
tion during the fylyoffroha davs Put c\ei\ so a call inn\ come uhleh 
one dare not neglect, cost »t wliat it ma\ I can cKarh see the time 
coming to me when 1 rnttrl refuse obedience to even siOf,!© state made 
law, {’•fn though thrrt nay tea CfHatutijol Wr»*I«Aetf (our italics) hen 
neglect eif the call means a denia! of Ooel, Civil Disobceliencc becomes a 
peremptory duty ' 

(4) Tlio following arc Resolutions passed by the All India Congress Committee 
of Bombay — 

(i) “The AH India Congress Committee advises that all |»cnions belonging 
to the Congress shall discanl the use of foreign cloth a* from the 1st 
day of August next and advises all Congress organisations * • • 

to collect foreign cloth from conwimera for destruction or use outside 
India at their optioru” 

(•f) **It u of opinion (bat Civil Disobedience abould l>e p«tpf>n«} III! after 
t!ie comitetion of tho programme referretl to in the Resolution on 
.^unJeeh* after which the Committee wiH not hesitate, if nf>eea»arj, 
to rvcommen<l a course of Cvil Pisohrdirneo even though it might 
have Jo Us adoptixl bj a speeial he^ion of the Congress Provitletl 
Irawerer it Is open to anv Prosince or place to adopt Coil Di«ob«hence 
subject to the previous approval o! the Working Committee ohtalnnl 
wiiiiln the Constitution, tbrougb the Provincial Congress Coinmiltens 
concemesi ” 

Witnesses unanimous!} agre^l that Civil Disobedience jartKu'arlv if it t«x>V. 
the form of a " no revenue *’ or " no-rent ’* campaign, viould result in widespread 
disorder, and that a liojTott, whether of foreign good* or of li<]Uor. if aeeorn{>arii-*| 
ly intimidation, mlglit result In rlobner Tlie f-ojcolt of furrign cloth would also 
tend to raise jrvee-. and the consequent economic distress would end in *' hat 
hselini: ” auch as has occurred in the nast. 
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0 Wo have cnrcfuUj srnjtimsed the evidence dealing with the Khilafal more 
ment 'With it* rchgiow* aspect the Committee n in no iraj concerned iiide«l 
we fnlly sjTnpathisc with Iho dr»ire for faiouniblo peace term* for I^rkcf, hot ft 
Js oiir dulj to examine clo«c)j the actinlie* of the extremist teidcrs of tin* more 
ment and the mctho*ls hy which the^ acek to attain their aims \\ e are Informed 
that anj real appreciation of the difltciihiea of the aituation w confned to a small 
ebas, hut it cannot bo denied that the terms of the THirkuh peace treaty hare been 
us«i to cause a dangerously litter feeling amongst the masses, and timt religious 
enth«»iaam exploited by onsempulous agitalocs baa ut many places developed into 
fanatical ho«tijity to the British Government Thus, despite fmiuent contnidic 
lion, the lie that holy places haw been de«ecni{e<I is still repeated \\ e cite below 
extracts from reports of speeehes submittc I to 

(1) At Karachi a llimlii ‘ Fcclcaiastieal ’ aupporter aibised “aympathy with 

Ihcic Modem brother* because the power that had caught hold of the 
^lushm holy places would not spate those of the Ilmdus * 

(2) Or again, " The Bnluh had caused Hindu and Slnhammadan brother* 

to hght and have thus made straight their own road They had de* 
frori^ Mecca and M«lina Shots bad even fallen on tho Prophets 
remains All Muhammadan* n ho h-id fought against tho Turks should 
bo divorccfl 

(3) “Referring to (he fight m ^fecca he said (hat tho ShenlT was tho master 

of tho place Tliero wore only 30 or 35 Turkish soldiers \^hen the 
Rntuh Army reache<l Mecca they killed 3 of tho Turki.ib soldier* who 
, were found markctling Two other* who took shelter in the Analo 
(tho holy temple) where not a tiger not even a fly was allowed to be 
killed according to religion, were slaughtered by the Bntish soldiers 
Moreoi er the holy carpet of the Aoa6o which was prepared by the Iiands 
of tho innocent littlo girls was burnt by the fire of tho Untiali st cIL* * 

(4) The following extract refers apparently to the Khcn niimlcr ease — 

“ I am going to pronounce tho order of God that if Iho slayer of a heathen 
I* killml he will ecrtamlv liocomes martyr If he dies it is your duty 
to pray for him 

“Ono Fnglishman has died here, taklui of Hindu* and tfua*atiuan* haio 
been msrtyrwl thero— 

“If after lakh* o! Mussalmnn* liave been martNreil in ''iinma somelxxU 
lias killwl Chnstiatia Christian.* have reliliateil entering Omstantt 
nople If ho has committed the murdtr for the sake of religion an“ 
he » slam he will attain martyrilom Heaien* await him and tho 
/eirri»s are standing tto welcome him) with cups m thfir h*n !< 

7 It wa*, ne were told by a frontier ofl ccr statements of this kind particularly 
relating to the defilement of holy places which ho.* cresterl such bufeme** An I ini 
to tho Ilijrat from Upper ‘>mdh and Poshawsr with such diwfrous mrisnjuei cc* 
Imtsnees of groM misrepresentation are numerous. Aor doe* it eml here Per 
liapa the mo«t smuter feature m this campaign of calumnr i* tie direct atienipt 
to scduco the niihtar* and the jiohee fom* from their a’Jegiancc iriJcnce ).a* 
been adducvtl of many s{vcifie<l instance* of such attempts wl ich ti e mihun 
authorities regani as most rangefoii* ‘^peeehe* ha* e abo ieen report eiJ — 

(1) ‘Tell every Slufiammadan elearU that it i* I is reiigiow* dutv to «rod 
being recniitnl for the army Ihsnot |,iTe a iinefe sol her that he niav 
behead bis brother with lus own hands 
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(2) “Your religion is calling for lic’p, but jou do not laj down jour life for 
God , JOU join the armj or police on fourteen nipcos n nioiith You 
paj JOU are a CovcmnMnt wVrant , but jou ore God’s servant ” 

8 We ha\e nbo had pined before us reports of many Bpeechca made by sanous 
kaders of the moacment ^luch can onij be considered ns direct incitements to dis 
Jojalt\ and nolinee The following are instances — 

(1) If the Amir of Kabul docs not ensfase India and docs not want to sub 

jUpSto the jicople of India who have never done nnj harm and who do 
not mean to do ihi slightest bar ii to the yeoplc of Afghanistan or else* 
when hut if he conies to fight against tlio“e who have nlwnjs had an 
ejt on his countrj who wniitwl to subjugate his people, who hold the 
Holj I'laoca of Islam, vilm vrant to cnisji Islam m their hostile grip, 
who want to destroy the 'Muslim faith and were bent on destroying 
the Kkilfijot, then not only shall we not assist, but it will be our duly 
and the ilutj of every one who cnILs himself a Miissalmnn to gird up 
his loins and fight tht good fight of Islam 

(2) Mlien wc Inie to Kill all I.n,.lishnien vve will not come stenltlulj, we 

wall that very day declare openly that there is (war with) the sword 
between you and us now and it will bo sheathed only when either your 
neck disappears or oure ’ * 

(3) The object of my fijRaking ao plainly is to assure you that m the (lucstioa 

of hhiln/al wo have not gone an inch against the doctrines of Islam 
In my religion, to dio and to Kill in tho cause of Cod arc both good 
deeds ” 

(4) ” lie told bis audience tlial their time bad at last come I vcrytbmg waa 

peitli fo'jflrtd and (hcs'gnvl wasrtbout to bogiven Ho cxhorletl them 
to be bold and steadfast Tho weapons of the British soldiers and 
Bcpoj 8 could not harm them for he had the power to render them m 
nocuous rhf» timo there was liUto talk of non eo operation The 
business for tho moment was war” 

(5) If you do not coinc forwanl God shall nise another nation for Islam’s 
defence Those who wng thevvarof ;f/ind w ill not mind any remona 
trances • • • • Stnraj is a riluious obligation 

w iHi me I am doing mv work for tho Bake of the holy ICnala, AJcdina 
and the Qoran It is better to lie slaves of Muhammadans thin of tho 
I nglisli It IS our duly to help the Amir if be comes to carry on jeftnd 
I am prejiaretl to fight the battle of Independence w betbor mv Muham 
Diadan brotbers help me or not * 

0 These quotations could Le multiplied We notice also repealed stnteraenta 
casting oa Fngland and not on the Aifies, tho whole responsibility for the terms 
of the treaty of Sevres or for any delay in amendment After a careful iwrusal 
of these and other similar utteruncoa, and making every allowance for inaccurate 
reporting, w e have no hesitation in holding that this form of propaganda is directly 
calculated, when addressed to an unprcsaKmahle and excitable audience, to lead 
to violence 

10 t\'e endeavoured to oscertam the effect of this combined movements (tho 
Ivon eo operation and the Khilafat) on the student community, and have received 
valuable evidence from educational authorities The situation was at one time 
■Uiaqwietmg. Birect appeals weje issued of which we give one example — 
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“ Those who teatl the new spapera know tho part taken bj the students in n]J 
countnea m these dajs The first example was set bj the stndenta 
of Russia at the tune of rcNolutioo They took great part therein and 
youknow thercault InChinaalsotbestudentsagitatedandthecourses 
of the univeraitiea w ere changed according to their wishes Look at 
the condition of Egypt and the work done there by the students ! 
Thej have obtained the religious form of instruction They have 
agitated for 5 eats and in the long run they have been successful in then 
revolution Both boja and girls took share m the revolution Our 
only hope of spreading agitation is fay means of the students who are 
always enthusiastic ’ 

Evidence shows that the mischievous resulls of this appeal to students were 
short bved Our geneTal impression is that the student community at large 
has not been permanently or seriously afiected, save in the way of sentimental 
sympathy for tho non co operation moiement and the personality of its leader 
The * national ’ institutions have obtained meagre auppoit whether m the shape 
of funds or pupils Several have now been closed There was at first some res 
pon«o m the form of strikes, but the large majority of students returned The 
result of tho University Exarmnalions, and the number of entries shew that there 
has boon no appreciable fallmg of! in the number of admissions or of candidates 
It Is noticeable that the effects varied m different mstilutione, which we attribute 
to the mSuencG or lack of inffuence of the Rrmcipal and Frofenors We are how 
Cl er convinced that as in the case of the public general]) , so with the studenta there 
IS less respect for eutkorUy than there was before Itor can we overlook the fact 
that there 19 a small residue of zmsguided boys who, by forsakuig their studies, 
have not only imperilled their future career bot would seem to bare elected that 
of the professional agitator T\e hare dwelt upon tins aspect of the situation in 
view of the unhappy activities of the student ccnmunity of Bengal ten j ears ago. 

11 Taking into consideration all the evidence we b&i e received, and the points 
to which we have adverted, and bearing in mind tbe still prevailing economic dis 
content, we cannot dismiss as improbable the possibility of audden labour, agrarian 
or sectarian disorder on a large ecaJe probably calmmating in riots 

12 may now in tbe hgbfc of this appreciation of the pre ent political posi 

tioQ examine the ij^uestion of repealing or retaining the various Acts under con 
Bideration Dealing with the older Acts first wc notice tliat they relate genera]]) 
to an unsettled condition of affairs which no longer exists e regard it as un 
desirable that they should be used for any puiposo not contemplated bv their 
authors The objections to them areolvioua home, as for example BcngalEegu 
lation 10 of 1804, or tho Forfeiture Act of 1857, ore inconsistent with modern ideas , 
ofhev.? SFff c.trfivd la acasewha# trebste AwJ a.*-e nnJ) to rrr 

cumstances which are unlikely to recur Many arm the Executive with special powers 
which are not subject to revioion by any judicial tribunal Their presence on the 
Statute book is r^arded as an offence fa) enlightened public opinion The argu 
meats for their retention are as follows The use of the BeogaJ State Frisonera’ 
Regulation, 1818 (Regulations III of f838) in Bengal was necessitated b) the 
revolutionary movement which tho ordinary law faded to checl The wholesale 
intimidation of witnesses rendered recourse to the ordinary courts ineffective. 
Though we have evidence of a change in the attitude of individual leaders of the 
anarchical moveirent in Bengal we are warned that simdat symptoms of intimi 
dation have been noticed and that, should there be a recrudescence of any revolu- 
tionary movement, it woufd, m the absence of these old preventive Regulations, 
be impossible to cope with the situation, and fresh emergency legislation would 
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be nece*sarv Lastly, tbe plea i9 adranced that these old Acta mav be r^arded 
as meaaores intenne^te between the oidmary law of the land and martial law, 
the nltunate result m case of ertrwne disorder The abolition of these epecial 
law*, it 13 suggested, may mean eariier recourse to martial law than might 
otherwise be the eas& 

13 ITe recognise the force of these argnments, m particular the difficulty of 
«ecuniig emdence or of preventing the intunidation of witnesses. We also appre 
ciate the fact that the use of the ordinary law may in some cases advertise the very 
evil which the trial la designed to punish. But we consider that m the modern 
conditions of India that risk must be run. It is iindeairable that anv Statutes 
«hoald remain in force which are regarded with deep and genume disapproval bv 
a majority of the Jlembers of the Legislatures The harm created hv the retention 
of arbitrary pon ere of imprisonment by the Executive may, as history has shewn, he 
greater even than the evil which such powers are directed to remedy The ret“n 
tioa of the«e \ct3 could m any case only be defended if it was proved that they 
were in present circumstances e‘«sential to the maintenance of law and order 
As it has not been found necessary to resort m the past to the»e measures save 
m cas“s of grave emergencv, we advocate their imm'^ate repeal In the event 
of a recurrence of any such ezn^igency we thick that the Government must rely 
on the Iiegialatuie to arm them with the weapons nece^arj to cope with the situ 
ation. 

14 Our reoonm®udatwn m regard to BegtUation HI of ISIS and the anslogooa 
regulations m the Bombav and .Uadraa Preaideseies is subject, however, to the 
following reMTvationa It has been pomted out to ua that; for the protecticm of 
the frontiers of India and the fotfilment of the responsibilities of the Government 
of India m relation to Indian States, there must be some enactment to arm the 
Executive with powers to restrict the movemeata and activities of certain persons 
who, though notcoouQ” within the scope of any crusins] law, have to be put under 
som» measure of restmnt Cases in point are exiles from Foreign or protected 
States who ate liable to becom* the instigators or focus of intrigues against such 
States per*on3 disturbing the tranquiIUtv of such States who cannot smtahlv be 
tried m the Courts of the States concerned and may not be amenable to the juris 
diction of British Courta and persons tampering with the mfiammible matensi 
on our frontiers We are in fact satisSed of the continued necessity for providing 
for the original object of this Begolatioo, ui «o far as it was eipre^lv declared to 
be “ the due mamtenance of the alliances formed by the British Government with 
Foreign Fowere, the preservation of tranquillity m the territories of Jvative 
Princes entitled to ita protection sad the security of the British 2>omiruons from 
foreinn lio«tilitv,” and in so far as the inflamiaible frontier is concerned from 
** internal commotion.” 


We desire to make it clear that the reotrictioua which we contemplate in this 
connection are not of a penal or even itksom* character We ore satisfied that 
thev have not been so in cases of the kind referred to above, m the past Indeed, 
in several instancea thev have been impost as mach m the interests of the persons 
concerned as in the interests of the Stat« The onlv de«*ideratam is to remove 
such persons from places where thev arc potential soutcea of trouble Withm 
neb limts as mav be necessary to achieve this object thev would ordinarily enjoy 
full personal liberty and a freedom from any fcmd of stigma such as would bo as. 
sociatcd with restrictions imposed by cnmmal law We therefore think that the 
retention of Regulation III of 1818, Inmted in its apphcation to the objects out- 
lined above, would be nnobjectionable 


This reaervation may also involve the retention in a modified form of the State 
rnsoDws Acts of 1850and 185S, but IhiSM a matter for legal experts We have 
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caccMly considered the cases m irlueh the Hadraa State Prisoners’ Rcjulation 
of 1819 has been used The procedure adopted waa certainly simpler and more 
effective, but if the ordmarj law is insufBcient, wc t hink it la for the Local Govern 
ment to consider whether any amendment ofthehlappila Outrages Act X\ of 1S59 
13 needed 

15 Turning now to the more modem Acts, ue notice that the Defence of India 
(Criminal Law Amendment) Act 1915, will in the ordinary conrse of events shortly 
cvpirc It 19, wo understand, at pre»cnt only used m order to give effect to the 
Government of Indua’s policy m the matter of colonial emigration Section 16 B 
of the Defence of India (consolidated) Rule**, 1916, is at present employed to pre 
vent the departure from India of unskilled labour, which does dot come within 
the deflnition of emigration’ given m Act XVII of 190S 

A special regulation maj, we think, also be needed for the exclusion of persons 
whose presence may endanger the peace and safety of the \orth rronticr 
Province We understand tliat a Bill to meet the case of Indian Lnugrants has 
already been introduced ^\e recommend that the Defence of India Act here* 
ptalcd at once, as it was only intended to cope with difScnltics arising from the 
war 

10 The Anarchical and Revolutionary Crimea Act 1019, has never been used 
Its enactment iras eit>-emely unpopular , it iras to continue m force only for three 
years from the termination of the ivnr We consider that the retention of this 
Act IS not necessary or advisable The power to restram personal liberty without 
trial eonfmeil by this Act is not consistent with the policy inaugorated with the 
recent constitutional changes, and wo therefore recommend its immediate repeal 
It IS howorer necessary to strike a note of warning This Act was pa'sed on the 
report of ft Committee 3 years ago which rcc^mscd the need for special Ugis 
lation, both prci estivc and punitive While wo thmk that there has smee 1018 
been some improvement m the situation so far as the anarchical movement is con 
corned, we realiie that strong measotes may be needed for the suppression of any 
oigamsed attempt nt mdespread disorder Wo prefer, however, to leave this 
contingency to bo dealt with when and if it arises rather than retain a statute 
w hich 13 regarded as a etigma on the good nanio of India 

17 There leinain then two Acts, the Indian CnminaJ Law Amendment Act, 
1903, and the Prevention of Seditious Sleetings Act 191 1 It is around those two 
Acts that confrovcra> has centred and rt^rdmg which we have been careful to 
obtain a full expression of opinion. Theae Acts also differ from those to which we 
have already referred m that while the Comnutteo was sitting they were actually 
being used in tlie Punyab Delhi and the United Provmccs The evidence adduced 
satisUes us that their effect was beneficial and ncocs'»ary to the mamtcnauco of 
public tranquillity It is affirmed thafclocal officers responsible forth© maintenance 
of peace and onler would under existing conditions if these Acts were repealed, 
Gnil thenv>el\es m an impoasible situation faced, it might be with disonlcr on a 
largo scale which they could not prei ent The application of these Acts moreover 
IS subject to safeguards which ensure that wnction to their introduction is only 
granted after careful scrutiny of the nccc3SJt> for such action. The Local Covcm 
ments are unanimous in asking for the retention of the Seditious ^lootings Act 
Most of the Local Covemments sumJarlj affirms tho need for retaining Part 11 of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act 11^ It is desirable therefore to examine 
most carefully the reasons for and against tbeir repeal 

18 Tbc «2 Acts are first attacked as being “ unccmstitutioas),’ and, bie th© 
Act of 1919, inconsistent with the present policy of Government, In support of 
this view our attention has been directed to the law that obtains in England with 
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regard to public meetings The following dictum of Professor Dicej is quoted * 

‘ The Government has little or no power of preventmg meetings which to all ap- 
pearance are lawful even though they may m fact turn out when actually convened 
to be unla^^■^ul because of tbe mode in which they arc conducted ' We would 
point out that tbe learned Profeesor la mereli stating what are actually the prin 
ciples underlying tbe Jaiv in England He does not attempt to discuss their pro 
priety, nor, ne maj add, their applicability to another country where entirely 
different conditions may prevail He does however allude to ‘ the policy or the 
impolicj of denying to the highest authority in the State the very widest power 
to take in their discretion precautionary measures agamst the evils which may 
flow from tbe injudicious eicrcise of legal r^ht The learned author also points 
out that the right of public meeting w “ certamly a stn^itlar (not ‘ sunilar as- 
gn en m the written statement of one of the witnesses before us) instance of the 
way m which adherence to the principle that the proper function of the State is 
the punishment, not the prevention, of crimes, deprives the ExMutive of tocre 
tionary authority ’ H e ate unable to accept aa complete the analog) to be ^awn 
from English practice Apart from the great difference m the class of audience 
which may be addressed we recognise tbat while democracy and all the rights that 
it entails have been the resnlt of gradual growth through the course of centuries in 
Great Britain, it is a recent introduction into India We know that some public 
epeabers do not exercise that self restraint which has become customary m England 
and which is certainly no less desirable in India 

19 The next argument advanced for the repeal of these Acts is tbat they 
offend public sentiment and tbat their retention would be a direct mcitcment to 
further agitation This argument is one to which we attach great weight, eieti 
though we recognise that the repeal of these Acts would only appeal to a few 
The masses would remam unaffected and would probably be unaware that they 
had been repealed We tcabse that tbe wholesale repeal of these Acts would do * 
much to strengthen those who are anxious to assist Goremiaent and would he use 
ful for the purposes of counter propaganda TTe realise also that substantial 
support M necessary tee Government to meet tbe strong extremist movement, 
which IS the greatest obstacle to the successful development of the reforms recently 
introduced and to all political and industriAl progress 

20 The real point, however, at issue is whether the ordinary law that would 
remain w ould provide sufficient means for coping with any existing or reasonably 
apprehended disorder Evidence has been adduced to ehoir that in certain places 
tbe ordinary law is inadequate and this evidence we are not prepared to reject 

This brings us to tbe third objection tbat the ordinary law alone should be 
applied to prevent the evil with which the<e two Acts are designed to cope We 
have had long discussions as to the manner in wluch section 144 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code has been recentl) appbed It la no part of our duU to express 
an opinion on any individual case in which this Section has been used or to enter 
into any legal argument In the opinion of those best qualified to judge this Sec 
tion cannot be used effectively when danger of unrest is widespread We also 
note the popular view that Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code was not 
designed to prevent meetings over a large area, and that its use for such a purpose 
arouses probably as much resentment as the application of the seditious Jifeetings 
Act It ^he only preventive section m the ordmarj law Section lOSA of the 
ftocedure Code is only patfiallv preventive Sections 120A and B, 
I.u^, and lo3A of the Indian Benal Code are punitive Further, even if satis 
factor% evidence is available these sections can be used only agamst individuals 
anii not to prevent seditious meetings or speeches TV e consider it probable tbat 
n in ibose areas to which tbe Seditions Meetings Act has rcceatli been applied, no 
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preventive action other than that possible ander Section 144 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Cotie liad been taken, the danger of disorder would have been appreciably 
increased, and the number of prosecationa under these punitive sections 'noulJ 
have been larger, which might have had the effect of exasperating public opinion 
We would point out that in some cases referred to in Appendix B, the not was 
directly connected with such a prosecution 

21 A fourth argument is based onthe recent Sndmgs of the Committee appoint- 
ed to examine the I’reaa Act. Jt is unnecessary for onr purpose to discuss whether 
the written or the spoken word corntnands the greater circulation. W e agree with 
that Committee that “ the more direct and violent forms of sedition are now disscmi 
nated more from the platform and through the agency of itinerary propagandists 
than by the press." The prosecution of a pa er is moreover much simpler than 
the prosecution of a speaker, attended as the latter la by the difficulties of obtaining 
an accurate report of the speech dehvercil ^Ve think that the instances we ba\e 
given above are sufficient illustration of the danger of allowing violent and mflam- 
mable speeches. Though the speaker can be prosccuteil the mischief may have 
been done Of this there have been lamentable illustrations. 

22 Fifthly, it IS argued that the Seditious Meetings Act of 1011 not only etiQes 
noxious speeches at public meetings but also deters people who might assist in 
counter propaganda Cases have been quoted of persons otherwise well disposed 
to Government who declined " to ask for leave to hold a meeting or make a speech ' 
Wq recognise that this is a neccssaiy and undesirable result of the apphcstion of 
the Seditious Meetings Act It U however, a lesser evil than allowmg speeches 
to be made which result in such disorder as would equally prevent any exponent 
of moderate views from obtaining a heariog Such intimidation is, we team, 
very general 

23 In this connection, since we regard it as important that every opportunity 
ehotild be giien to (he electorate of hearing both sides of a qnestioQ, we recommend, 
before the next genera! election, the intr^uction of a Bd) on the lines of the Bis- 
orderly Public Meetings Act, 8, Fdward VTl, which makes s disturbance at a public 
meeting an offence, and provides a heavier penalty when this offence is committed 
during a Parliamentary election \Ve would also suggest that should such a Bill 
be presented it should include a clause making it incumbent on the promoters 
of any meeting to provide adequate facilKice and security for such reporters as the 
J)istrict Magistrate may wish to depute Me recommend for the consideration 
of the Government of India tbo suggestion that the District Magistrate should, 
with the consent of the Local Government be empowered todemand many area 
of his district, notified in this behalf, that notice be given to him of the intention 
to bold a public meeting, so that be may be able to make proper arrangements for 
obtaining a report of the proceedings This wc may observe, is entirely different 
from demanding that a person should obtain leave to hold a meeting 

24 Finally, it is pouitedoot that, in the last resort, should the ordinary Jaw 
prove insu cicnt, recourse can be had to legislation by Ordinance Me would 
deprecate any idea that this method of legidation should be regardctl as part of 
the ordmary procedure of the Legislature It should, we think, be reserveil 
for exceptional ciroumstancca or sudden emergenciea. To rcganl it as in any 
wav the normal method of I^tslalion implies a rlistrust of tlie Legislative 
Aasembly and Council of State to which w® would be sorry to subscribe In 
fad, the most potent argument advanceil tn favour of the repeal of tbe«e 
two Acts IS that such repeal would bean Ulununaling object lesson m the 
value of constitutional reforms. “Trust your Legislatures we are told, 

" confidence will beget confidence It you new exceptional powers, prove y our 

Y 
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necessttv and the Legislatures mil grant them ” We hare accepted tlus 
principle to the utmost limit consistent with safety in adrising the repeal 
of the enactments to whicb reference has already been made. These can 
clearly he differentiated from the measures now under discnssion la that the 
latter are of a less drastic character To quote from the speech of the late 
Hon'ble Mr Gokhale on the Seditious Jleetm^ Bill “ I will freely admit that 
from the standpomt of Government it could not have introduced a milder measure 
than this The more objectionabfe features of the itct of 1907 have heen removed, 
and if, when the need arises, the law is applied with reasonable care and caution, 
it 13 not likely to produce any scnous hardship ” Though seldom applied, these 
two enactments were actually found necessary for the preservation of law and 
order during the sittings of the Committee An obvious objection to a more 
complete acceptance of this principle m regard to the enactments under objection 
13 that m allowing proof of the necessity for legislation to accumulate, even stronger 

measures than those now under consideration m^bt eventually be required for the 

suppression of disorder There might quite conceivably be difference of opmion 
as to the amount of proof required to justify such legis ation, and any action by 
Government m the way of Ordinance in advance of public opinion might provoke 
a grave constitutional crisis. By the time public opmion bad b«ome s^ciently 
alarmed to demand legislative action the damage might be complete, and in some 
cases beyond repair 

25 As regards the Indian. Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1008, it has 
suggested that sections of the Indian Penal Code are sufficient to cope with any 
situation that is now likely to arise It is generally accepted that Part I of this 
Act has faded to achieve in Bengal the purpose for which it was designed. As 
regards Part H, the conspiracy sections of the Indian Pena) Code might meet the 
ease if, but only if, evidence were forthcoming Jt was in no sma)] measure the 
impossibility of obtaining evidence owing to the intimidation of witnesses that 
led to this enactment As we have already seen, there is definite evidence of Certain 
orgazusations encouraging acta of violence or resorting to intimidation Becently 
la Delhi it has been necessary to declare certain Associations of Volunteers unlaivful 
under Section 36 of this Act Wehavecarefollyeiamined the circumstances which 
fed to this action The Volunteer movement as did the Samities in Bengal, began 
with “ social service, but the adherents soon developed a definite tendency to in 
terfere with the duties of the Police and the liberty of the public They then began 
io intimidate and terrorise the general body of the jiopulBtton. There was a ten 
dency towards hooliganism. It has been proved that some of these Associations 
resorted to violence, that their behaviour at Bailway Stations and public meetings 
was objectionable and rowdy, that they obstructed the funeral of an honoured 
citizen and held a most undesirable demonstratioo at the house of another Thev 
actively interfraed with the elections by threats and picketing There was every 
reason to believe that their activities U left unchecked would lead to serjovs djs 
order The conclusion we have arrived at is that some of these Volunteer Associa 
^ona in Delhi were seditious orgamsstions, formed for the purpose of intimidating 
loyal citizens, and interfering jlltgaMy with the administration of the province. 
The result of the action taken by Government has been, Wo were told, to ‘ destroy 

-thewotat features of volunteer activity in 80 far asitwassynonymouswith rowdyism 

in the city of Delhi” Evidence has also been given of a pos»ibJe recrudescence 
of secret associations in another part of India, It has also been stated tn evidence 
that Bolshevik eimsaaries have entered India, and we cannot overlook the possln 
Uty of illegal associations promoted by tbna tenorising ta» population, as was the 
caw m Bengal in 1909 or m Poona m 1910, and engaging m a campaign of crime 
and terrorum. Actually Part 11 of this Aw baa been sparingly used Its objwfc 
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]9 not onlj to break doirn existing nnlavfu] associations, but to deter joting and 
coniparatJTcIj^ gudtJess persons from Joining these bodies and to discourage the 
enppli of pecuniary assistance Wer^rct that we cannot at this juncturo reco-n 
mend t)ie immediate repeal of Part n of this Act There are loo evident indi 
cations that its application might be necessar} to prevent the formation of secret 
Bocieties. Nor can wefor tboreasonsaiready given adiise the immeibate repeal of 
theSeditiousMectings Act oflOH We were informed and sec no reason to dis 
believe it, that the result of the application of the Act in each case has been that 
sober mintlctl people approved tbc action taken b> Government, and that the 
application of the Act w ns of the greatest value in preserving public tranquillity 

SO Our recommendation follows that made by the Bihar and Orissa Gov cm 
ment “ Subject, howev cr, to the reservations temporanlj made in favour of the 
Setlitioua Mertings Act and Part H of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, which 
cannot bo abandoned until the present tension creatwl bj the non co operation 
movement has been relieved bv the action of its leading promoters, IIis ExccIIcnej 
fn Council desires again to emphasise the importance of remov ing from tbc Statute 
Book as far as possible all special laws of this character, so that the Government 
of India under the reformed constitution may proceed with a clean slate At the 
same time, however, Uis Excellency in Council is conscious that in the future the 
need for the special powers may again arise ” 

Tn view of tho grave situation which exists and which may become more 
serious, we also think that it would bo more prudent to defer actual repeal of these 
Acts until such time as the situatioa improves. We sincercU hope that it may 
bo possible for tho Governm''nt to undertake tho necessary legislation daring the 
Delia session But it is impossible (or us to make any dcGnito recommendation 
on this pomt at present We hope that tho repeal of these Acts may be cipwlited 
by a healthy change in the character of the agitation going on at present The 
duration of retention rests in other bands than ours 

27 To this cn leavour to adjust tho conflicting claims of political considera 
tions and administrative necessity wo have applie<l the principles on which tho Con 
stitutional Beforms aro base<l. The problem before us is wo consider, a test case 
of tho “ CO operation received from those upon whom new opportunities of acrvice 
will thus he conferred anil the extent to which it u found that confidence can be 
reposed in their sense of reapoosihility ’ We recognise out responsibility, which 
a vear ago we did not share m the maintenance of peace and order tV e arc prepared 
to trust both the Provincial Councils ami tho Imperial Legislaturo for such support 
as may be necessary c arc confident that the Executive will use any escep 
tioual powers with the utmost caution and restraint. Their action may nlaays 
bo challenged m tho lo'al legislatures. Lastly, we desire also to take into account 
the iliClcultiea which at the present timo confront logal officers. Endcnco before 
U9 shows* that tho Vugistrates and tho Police have on many occasions been sorely 
tnetf, antf we wish to rc'^nf our appreciation of tfieir foyaft'j in very (AiSccrf^ pan 
tions. Wc look forward to tho dov when tho District Jfagutrato himself seeking 
tho help anil advice of such persons as may be in a povition to influence public 
opinion will find not merely* cntics bat defenders in the Legislature and when the 
discharge of his duties will not lie regarded with suspicion or made tho subject 
of further enquirr ^nunateil by these ideas, we rrconim“nd the repeal of alt 
tbc Statutes Included in the terms of reference to this Committee with a rcserva 
tion as to Bengal Regulation III of ISIS and the coirespon hng regulations of tho 
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Ikladras and Bombay Bresidencies, but ue advise that the repeal of the Prevention 
of Seditious Meetings Act, 19U, and Part ll of the Indian Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, ISOS, should be deferred for the present Their retention is necessary 
m view of recent declarations which we cannot but regard with the giaveat appre- 
hension 



APPENDIX IV. 


Resolutions passed by the Indian National Congress, 
Ahmedabad. 

1 Whereas since the holding of the last Indian National Congress the people of 
India have found from actual experience that by reason of the adoption of non- 
violent Non CO operation, the country has made a grea advance in fearlessness 
self sacnfiec and self respect and whereas the movement has greatly dimagcd the 
prestige of the Government and whereas on the whole the country is rapidly pro 
gressing towards Swarajya, this Congress confirms the resolution adopted at the 
special session of the Congress at Calcutta and reaffirmed at Nagpur and places on 
record the fixed detcnnination of the Congress to continue the programme of non 
violent Non co operation with greater vigour than hitherto lo such a manner as 
each province may determine, till the Punjab and Khilafat wrongs are redressed 
and Swarajya la established and the control of the Government of India haa passed 
into the hands of the people from an irresponsible corporation and whereas the 
reason o! the threat uttered by His Excellency the Viceroy in his recent speeches 
and the consequent repression started by the Government of India m the various 
provinces by way of ^sbandment of volunteer corps and forcible prohibition of 
publio and even committee meetmgs in an illegal and high handed manner and 
by the arrest of many Congress workers to several pronnees and whereas this re- 
pression 13 manifestly intended to etifle all Congress and Khilafat actmties and 
deprive the pubbo of their assistance, this Congress resolves that the activities 
of the Congress be suspended as far as necessary and appeals to all quietly and 
Without any demonstration to offer themselves for arrest by belonging to the volun- 
teer oiganisatioos to be formed throughout tbe country ui terms of the resolution 
of the Working Committee arrived at in Bombay on tbe 23id day of November 
last, provided that no one shall be accepted as a volunteer who does not sign the 
following pledge — 

With God as witness, I snlem nly d eclare tha (I) I wish to be a member of 
the National Volunteer Corps, (2) so long os I remain a member of the corps I shall 
remain non violent in word and deed and shall earnestly endeavour to ha non- 
.«* .«vt;ip^ .mrtm* J imlwif Mtfj- .v ^.uvaim^tanred xmo- 

nolenee alone can help the Khijafat and the Punjab and result in the attainment 
of Swarajya and the consohdation of unity among all the races and tbe conuntmitics 
of India, whether Hindu, hfusalman, Parsi, Christian or Jew, (3) I believe in and shall 
endeavour always to promote such nmty, (4) I believe in * Swadeshi ’ as essential for 
India's economic, pohtical and moral salvation and shall use hand spun and hand 
woven Kbaddar to the exclusion of every other cloth, (5) as a Hmdu I believe in the 
justice and necessity of removing the evil of untouchability and shall, on all 
possible occasions, seek personal contaet with and endeavonr lo render acmeo 
to tbe submeiged classes, (6) I shall cany out tbe instructions of my supenor 
officers and all tbe regulations not inconsistent with the epmt of this pledge pre 
senbed by the volunteer boards of the Worfcmg Committee or any other agency 
established by the Congress, (7) I am prepared to suffer imprisonment, assault Of 
( 3U ) 
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eren death for the sake of my rehgion and my country TPitbout resentment and 
(8) in the event of my imp'isoniaent I shall not claim from the Congress any 
support for my family or dependents ” 

This Congress trusts that every person of the age of 18 and over will immediately 
join the volunteer organisations notwithstanding the proclamation prohihitmg 
pubbc meetings and inasmuch as even committee meetings have been attempted 
to be construed as pubhc meetings This Congress advises the holding of eomnutteo 
meetings and public meetings, the latter in enclMed places and by tickets and by 
previous announcements at which as far as possible only speakers pevionsly ai^ 
nounced shall dehver wntten speecfies, cate bemg taken m every case to avoid 
nsfc of provocation and possible violence by the public In consequence of this the 
Congress is further of opinion that Civil Disobedience js the only civilised and euec 
tive substitute for an armed rebeUion whenever every other remedy for preventing 
arbitrary, tyrannical and emasculating use of anthonty by individuals or corporation 
has been tried and therefore advises aU Congress workers and others who beJiere in 
peaceful methods and are convinced that there is no remedy save some kind of 
sacrifice to dislodge the ezistmg Government from its position of perfect irreapon 
sibility to the people of India to orgamse individual civil disobedience and mass 
civil disobedience, when the mass of the people have been sufficiently trained in 
the methods of non violence and othenviso in terms of the resolution therein of 
the last meeting of the AU India Congress Committee held at Delhi 

This Congress is of opimon that in order to concentrate attention upon Civil 
Disobedience, whether mass or individual (whether of an offensive or defensive 
character), under proper safeguards and under instructions to be issued from time to 
time by the Working Committee or the ProTmeial Congress Committee concerned, 
aU otbe Congress activities should be suspended whenever and wherever and to 
the extent to winch it may be found necessary 

This Congress calls upon all students of the ^e of 18 and over, particularly 
those studying m the National institutions and the staff thereof inmediately to 
sign the foregomg pledge and become members of tho National Volunteer Corps 


In view of the impending arrest of a laige number of Congress workers this 
Congress whilst requirmg the ordinary machinery to remain m tact and to be 
Utili ed in the ordmaiy manner whenever feasible, hereby appoints until further 
instructions hlahatma Gandhi as the fole executive authority of the Congress and 
mve^ts him with the full powers of the AU India Congress Committee including 
the power to convene a Special Session of the Congress or of the AU India 
Congress Committee or the TVoxking Committee and also with the power to 
appoint a successor in emergency 


This Congress liereby confers upon the aaid successor and all subsequent sue 
cessora appointed m turn by their predecessors aU the aforesaid powers provided 
that nothing in this jesolution shaU be deemed to authorise Jlahatma Gandhi or 
any of the aforesaid successors to conclude any terms of peace with the Government 
Bntish Government without the previous sanction of the 
AU India Congress Committee to be finaUy ratified by the Congress speciaUy 
CTOWn.d lot the porpow and piovided alao tlat tho present oreedof the Conerei 
shall in no case bo altered by Mahatma Gandhi or h,s successors, eicept intKho 
leave of the Congress first obtamed. wum vue 


This Congiera cougratidates ah those patriots tclio are now undetmmo mt- 
prisonment. for the sake of their conscience or country and realises that°thcif 
sacrifice baa considerably hastened the advent of Sw^jya ” 
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2 This OoB^csg appeals to all those who do not beliere in full Non co operation 
or m the principle of Non co operation bat who consider it essential for ifaa sake 
of National self respect to demand and to insist upon the redress of tho KJuIafat 
and the Punjab wrongs, and for the sake of fall National self expression, to insist 
upon the immediate establishment of Swarajya, to render full assistance to the 
Nation m tho promotion of unity between different religious communities, to popu 
lanso carding, band spinning and hand wearing from its economical aspect and aa 
a cottage industry necessary m order to supplement tho resources of millions of 
agricultunsta who are living on the brink, of starvation, and to that end preach 
and practise the use of hand spun and hand woven garments to help the cause of 
total prohibition and if Ilmdus, to bring about removal and untoucbability and to 
help the improvement of the condition of tho submerged classes. 

3 This Congress expresses its firm conviction that the Moplah disturbance 
was not due to the Non co operation or tho Kfadafat movement, especially as tho 
non CO operators and the Khilafat preachers were denied access to the affected 
parts by the District authonties for six montlis before the disturbance but is duo 
to causes wholly unconnected with the two movements and that the outbreak 
•would not have occurred had the message of non violence been allowed to reach 
them Nevcrthelc^ this Congress deplores tho acts done by certain hfoplahs by 
way of forcible conversions and destruction of bfo and property and is of opinion 
tliab the prolongation of tho duturbance m !Ma1abar could liavc been prevented by 
the Government of Madras accepting the pro ered assistance of Maulana \akub 
Haasan and other non co operators and allowing ^labatma Gandhi to proceed to 
hlalabar and is further of opinion that tho treatment of Uoplah prisoners as cvi 
denced by tho asphyxiation incident was an act of uihutnamty unheard of in 
modem tunes and unworthy of a Government that calb it^lf civilised 

4 This Congress congratulates Gbazi Mustafa Kcmal Pasha and the Turks 
upon their successes and assures the Turkish nation of India s sympathy and 
support in Its struggle to retain its status and independence 

B This Congress deplores tho occurrence that took place m Bombay on the 
17tli November last and alter and assures all parties and communities that it has 
been and is the desuo and dctenuinaton of tho Congress to guard their rights to 
tho fullest extent. 

6 Tliat this CongTcas hcartJy congratulates Shreeman Babu Gftniditsinghji — 
the groat organiser of Shri Gum Nanak Steamer who willingly eurrendcred him 
self after seven j ears' fruitless search by the Goiemmcnt as a sacrifice for ^lie 
Nation and also congratulates tho other Sikh leaders who have preferred unpnson 
ment to the restriction of their religious rights and hberty and congratulates tho 
Sikh community on their non violent spirit at tho time of tho Babaji a arrest and 
on other occasions in spite of great provocation by the pohco and the aulitary 
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Resolutions passed by the Khilafat Conference. 

(1) A resolution of allegiance to the Sultan of Turkey was passed, all standing 

(2) Maulvi Abdul Majid Badayuni moved the resolution which declared that 
in spite of all the efforts which could be humanly possible, the Bntish Government 
had denied justice over the Khilafat and Punjab t rongs and had on the other 
hand, started full fledged repression by jmpmoning the leaders and by declarin'! 
unlawful the peaceful associations m order to stifle legitimate and peacetul 
agitation the Conference therefore called upon all the Muslims of and above the 

age of 18 to join the volunteers* corps regardless of imprisonment and death 

The Conference also desired that civil disobedience by way of holding public 
meetings where they were prohibited, bo entered upon provided the provincial 
Congress Committees were satisfied that there was no fear of violence 

(3) A resolution congratula ing the Kemalists on their success was adopted. 

(41 tht this stage the President announced that m the subjects committee, in 

the afternoon, Kn Azad Sobbani, supported by Mauiana Es«rat 5lohani had oamed 
the majonty of the eommittee in favour of his resolution regarding completo 
independence The President further stated that, in view of the great import 
ance of the motion and its contentious character, they would take it up tomorrow 
evening 

The Kesolution states — 

Whereas through the persistent pobey and the attitude of the Bntish Government 
it cannot be expected that British Impenahsm would permit the Jazirutrul 
Arab and the Islamic world to be completely free from the influence and 
control of non Moslems which means that the Khilafat cannot be secure to 
the extent that the Shanat demands, therefore in order to secure the per 
manent safety of the Khilafat and the prosperity of India it is necessary 
to endeavour to destroy the Bntish Impenahsm This Conference holds the 
view that the only way to make this effort is for the Moslems, conjointly 
^th other inhabitants of India, to make India completely free and this 
Conference u of opinion that Moslem opinion about Swaraj is the same, » e , 
compjele ind.pendenc., >iid it .ipecU that th. Mhar Inhabitanta ol India 
would also hold the same point of view 


A spilt occurred among the Mnlafatisfa over the resolution about independence 
at the resumed sitting of the Khilafat Conference V, hen Jtaulana Haarat Moham 
was going to move his ^lotion declaniig a« their goal, independence and destruc 
tion of BriUsh impenahsm. end objection was taken to its consideration by a mem 
W of the Khilafat subjects committee on the ground that according to their cen 
Btitution no motion which contemplated change m their creed could be taken as 
^opted onl^ It was voted for in the subjects committee by a majonty of two thuds, 
H^m Aimal Khan, upheld this objection and ruled the mdepcndence 
, Ui»nt^MaulajiaHaarat3Iobanistrongly protest^ point- 
‘ng out that the president had disallowed a simdar objection by the same member 
( 314 ) 
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in the subjctta committee irhilo he had allowed it in the open conference Ho 
«aid that the president had manccuvred to rule his motion out of order in order to 
etand in their way of declaring from that conference that Swaraj meant complete 
independence 

(5) After this, the conference passed a resolufwo appealing for the Angora fund, 
condemning Government atrocities la Malabar, sympathising vnth ^lopkbs m 
their suffering and congratulating them on their saenftees m the cause of religion 
and condemning those Moplahs who were responsible for the forcible conversion 
of Hindus, The conference was then adjonmed ains die After this Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani appealed to the delegates to stay and pass hia resolution Abo it 
half the number of delegates remained inside the Panda!, and on heing asked 
declared they agreed to complete independence. 
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Resolutions passed By the AU-India Liberal Federation 
at Allahabad. 


(!) This Federation deairea to place on record its sense of the great loss sus- 
tained by the country m the death of Rao Bahadur B h- Mudholhar, C I K., an 
to coffvev its sincere condolence to the members of his fomds' 

(2) Tins Federation desires to place on record its sense of the great loss sus- 
taine i by the country in the death of Sir Rashbcbari Ghosh, C S.I , and to convey 
its sincere condolence to the znenibers of hia family 

<3) This Federation accords its most loyal and respectful welcome to His Royal 
Highness th© Pnnee of Wales on his vistt to India 

(4) This Federation urges the Government to give effect immediately to tlje re- 
solution of the Indian legislative Assembly, in regard to the Indianuation of the 
commissioned ranks in the Indian Army, by starting with an initial recruitment 
of Indians to 25% of the annual vacancies and raising such recruitment by an 
annual increment of not less than 6%. 

(5) (0 This Fetleration is strongly of opinion that the campaign of eml dis> 
oheuicnce, resolved upon by the Congress, is fraught with the gravest danger to 
the real interests of the country and is bound to cause untold sulTcnng and misery 
to tho people. 

(«) This Federation earnestly appeals to the county not to follow a course which 
imperils peace, order and personal bberly and is bound to produce a mentality 
uumical not merely to the present Government, but to any form of Government 
and, so far from achieving bwaraj, which Indians of all political schools desire, ia 
bound to lead to a deplorable set l«ek m the progress of tho country 

(G) In view of tho cipenencc obtained of thonorkiiig of the Reforms Act. tho 
rapid growth of national consciousQcss and the strong growing demand among all 
sections of the people for a fuller control over tlmr destmics, this rederation 
strongly urges that . — 

(1) Full autonomy should be introduced in the Frovincial Governments at 

the end of the first term of tho various Legislatures, and 

(2) As regards Central Government, all subjects, except *tho defence, 

foreign affairs, relations with Indian States and ccclcbiavtical affairs, 
should bo transferrel to popular control in the Central Goveraroent, 
at tho end of the first term of the Legislativ e Asscmblv , subject to such 
safeguards as may be smtablo end nece-siry for tho* protwticn of all 
vested interests. 

{7) (0 This Federation fully rcalwes the difficulties of the Government in deal- 
ing vnth tho present cntical situat on. Ibe inevitable dangers to the country of a 
''•‘mpaign of ci\ il disobedience, and the necessity for the protection of peaceful and 
» a-idmg eitircns against any inUrlcrvnre with their I mrt.ca, and it nUia 
( 316 > 
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the dut^ of cTfrj patriotic cituen to rapport tho GoTcnunmt In all jararorrs' 
Df^fwarj for Iho roamtrnanoo of poaro and ordM- iJut It vlcwa willj pmt concern- 
tbo fnaupjmtion of a pobey of indtienminato arrr^tJ andrxt<-rwJro appheattonof 
tbo CHmmaJ I^ir Amr^dmrat /Ut, ami w atroRf;}/ of opinion that auch a poliej 
defeat* It* own object by abcnntin;' popular aympathj and Bffj^ratinR R^nera’ 
unrest HaIw<If*W8 potnle<l attention to the fact that aomo focal CoTcmmenta 
and local stithontiea hare actc<l with an csccra of real and t»»nt of dmcrefion fn 
the matter of arrenU and With harshnm and ocrent} fn repanl to a nlrncca of 
which the Jcderation strongly tl»*apptt>vM and the hrdersti< n therefore strongly 
ur^ca on the Government an immediate reeon^ufcration of ita poliej In order to- 
ease the present situation 

(»i) Thii Fe»lerat»on iJfj,es theCoremment tocany oat the reeommendati<?na 
of the llepitwshe I^wa Oott mittee and to witlid a« the natiltcatieas under (lie 
Criminal I^w Aoiendmrnt Art as early as possihte, maLin;; such amendmenta of the 
ordinary latr relating to intimidation as may he auitahle and neves«arj fw the 
effective protection of hw s iding c tiiens 

(R) Tills iederatlon eipres^ea ita entire approval of the recommendallon-s of 
the chairman and four other membm of the Itadway Comm ttce lliat the under 
lak nga of the guaranteed Ha laay Compamea as nhen the rontroets fall m. 
ahould be rnlmsied to the dirrct management of the Smte anl trusts (hat this 
policy ntll !« accepted by the Cosemment 

(9) Tliat this Fesleratiou eomlewnstlioMoplah rebellion and expresses its pro 
foun 1 at horrtnee of the alrocilles eommitted by the Sfoplshs m the course of the 
rtla Ihon and feels it ls Its dutv to auj port the measiirm taken by tl c Covem 
jncnl to lupprvas the nl»ellien and to protect the lives and the properties of the 
pcAerfiil citiren-s in the area affected It further appeals to the pcop’c to show 
tin If political avmpatbirs to the sufferers by JilwralJy aulnrnbing to the 
^lalalrtr Helief hund This hfsleration expreasrsiMhorror at the tram trsgwly at 
Poilaflurand trusts that tho*e rcsjionsjblc font will early brought to Lx)k. 

(10) This 1 fderation expresses Its <l><aatb>fact)On at the inailequaey of the 
aelontaiinlj IIw h xcellenry tl e \ieer<y as a rvsull ot ^■vlewlni^ tlecaseaol 
nartiallaw prisoners hi the Punjab and reitersles its opinion tl at full MllifacUon 
cannot be nffinleslirntd the offeers pilUy of acta of erurltv npprvMinn an I Immi 
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(14) Tha6 this Conference notes with pleasure that Sfadras and Bombay hare 
^ven the vote to duly qualified women and calls on the other provinces to remove 
ihe disqualification ot sex in the franchise, as soon as possible 

(16) This Federation requests the various Liberal Leagues and other organ* 
isations with allied objects to take early and effective steps for combating tho 
non CO operation movement by a systematic propaganda by lectures and leafleta 
•and in such other ways as day he found practicable 

(Ifi) Eesolved that SirP S Sivaswaioi Iyer, KCSI, CIE, and Mr G A. 
JNatesan be the General Secretaries of the National Liberal Federation of India 
■during year 1922 



APPENDIX Vn. 

The Afghan Treaty. 

rttEAUBtr 

Tlio British GoTcriuncnl and tho Governmeut of AfgliBiiistiin ixith a view 
to tho e’ltahli&hment of iieighbourtj relations botaecn Uicm bare agrew! to the? 
Artictfin written horoundcr whereto the undersigned duly autbonsed to Uiat 
ofleot baio act lh«r eeals -- 


Arficte 1 

Tlio British OoTcmnient and tho Government of \fghamstaa mutusUy 
eerttly Mad n^pect cadi regard to the qtficr aff righU at uttenuti end 

external indc|>endonce 


Artieh J1 

Tlio (wo High Contracting Partiea mutually accfj t the IndoAfghvi Frontier 
at aeceptod by tho Afghan Oownmcnt uo«hr Articlo \ of tho treaty eon 
eluded at Hawnlpindi on tho $th \ugust lOlO, eorrcspondmg to tho lllli. 
Ziqada. 1037 Ilijra, and also the boundary west of the Khjber laid down b> 
the British Commission in the months of \ugust and September 1019 
rursuani to the svd \rtic!c, and sliow'n on (he map ettnchM to this treatv 
by a I lack chain hno, aubyect only to tho realignment set forth i« Schedule J 
annexed which has been a^ecd upon in order to include within tho loan lane** 
of Afghanistan tho place known o» Tor Kham and tho wholo bc<l of (ho- 
haiiu! riicf bctwo».n Shilinaii hh«nla Banda and Palowi and which la shonii 
on tho sill map ly a rrrl chain lino T)jj) British Oo'cmroent egrrev 
Uiat tho Afghan autfontica shall bo prtTniil-d to draw water in rcasonaVo 
ijuantitica through a pipo vilnch shall bo provided by tho Bntisli Oovimmcnt 
from I/uidi hliana for tho uso of Afghan subjorts at Tor Kham. and (In 
Goi nimerit of Afghanistan egrcc« Dial British oTccrv and tribc'nicn lirm^ 
on the British side of tho Iviun larr shall bo pcnnlttnl w ilhout lot or bin Iraiioo 
U> US' tho afircsail portion of tho Katul n'Or for j urposes nf navigaliori and 
U at all existing Ti„hts of irric»Boo f«>m tJig aforcsni 1 portion cf (he nvrr 
slinll I'o continued to Bnlish robject* 


Ar{,‘fe Uf. 
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ArUele IV. 

The Government of Afghanistan agrees to the establishment of British 
<.onsulateB at Kandahar and Jalalabad, and the British Government agrees to 
the establishment of an Afghan Consul General at the headquarters of the 
■Government of India and three Afghan Consulates at Calcutta, Karachi and 
Bombay In the event of the Afghan Government desiring at any time to 
appoint Consular officers m any British territories other than India, a separate 
agreement shall be drami up to pmrido lor such appoiotmeats, li they ore 
approved by the British Government 

Arltcle V 

The two High Contracting Barties mutually guarantee the personal safety 
and honourable treatment each of the representatives of the other, whether 
Jlimster, Consul General or Consuls, within their own boundaries, and they 
-agree that the said representatives ^all be subject m the discharge of their 
duties to the proviaiona set forth in the second Schedule annexed to this treaty 
The British Government further agrees that the Minister, Consul General and 
'Consuls of Afghanistan rhaU within the territorial limits within which they 
are permitted to reside or to exercise theit functions, notwithstanding the 
provisions of the said Schedule, receive and enjoy any rights or privileges 
which are or may hereafter be granted to or enjoyed by the Minister, Consm 
General or Consuls of any other Government in the countries >n which the 
places of residence of the said Minister, Consul General and Consuls of Afghan 
istan are fixed , and the Government of Afghanistan likewise agrees that the 
Minister and Consuls of Great Britain ^aU witnin the territorial limits within 
-which they are permitted to reside or to exercise their functions, notwith* 
•standing the provisions of the said Schedule, receive and enjoy any rights nr 
-privileges which are or may hereafter be granted to or enjoyed by the Minister 
■or Consuls of any other Government in the countries in which the places of 
residence of the said Minister and Consuls of Great Britain are fixed 


Article VI 

As it is for the benefit of the British Government and the Government of 
Afghanistan that the Government of Afghanistan shall be strong and pros 
-perous, the British Government agrees that whatever quantity of material 
is required for the strength and welfare of Afghanistan, such as all kinds of 
factory machinery, engines and materials and instruments for telegraph, 
-telephones, etc , which Afghanistan may be ablo to buy from Britain or the 
British dominions or from other countries of the world, ^all ordinarily be 
imported without let or hindrance by Afghanistan into its own territories 
from the ports of the British Isles and British India Similarly the Govern 
meat of Afghanistan agrees that every tmd of goods, the export of which 
13 not against the internal law of the Government of Afghanistan and which 
may la the judgment of the Govemraent of Afghanistan be in excess of the 
^temal needs and requirements of Afghanistan and is required by the British 
Government, can be purchased and exported to India with the permission 
of the (^vemmont of Afghanistan With regard to arms and munitions, the 
» XV agrees that as long as it is assured that the intentions 

of the Goverime-Tt of Afghamstan are friendly and that there is no immediate 
clanger ^ wom such importation in Afghanistan, permission shall be 

let tw hindrance for such unpo-tation If, however, the Arms 
iraac Convention is hereafter ratified by the Great Powers of the world and 
mes into force, the right of ungortatioa of arms and munitions by the 
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Afghan Government shall be subject to the proviso that the Afghan Govem- 
mcat shall first hare signed tfao Arms Traffic Coaventioa and that such tm* 
portation shall oalj bo made in accordance with tho provisions of that Con* 
vention Should the Arms Trathc Convention not be ratified or lapse, the 
Government of Afghanistan, subject to the foregoing assuranco. can from 
time to tira“ import into its ovvn territory the arms and munitions mentioned 
above through the ports of the British laics and British India 


Article VII. 

No Customs duties shall be levied at British Indian ports on goods imported 
under the provisions of Articlo VI on behalf of the Govemmeafc of Afghan. 
i‘tan, for immediate transport to Afghanistan, provided that a certificate signed 
by such Afghan authority or representative as may from time to tune bo 
determined by the two Govemmcnla sliall ba presented at the time o! im- 
pcrhition to the Chief Customs Officer at tho port of import setting forth that 
tho goods in question are the property of the Government of Afghanistan 
and aro being sent under its orders to AfghamstaQ and sboTnng tbo desenp 
tion, number and value of tbo goods m respect o! which exemption is claimed, 
provided, secondly, that the goods aro required for the pubhe services of 
Vfgbamstan and not for Uie purposes of any 8lat« monopoly or Btato trade, 
and provided, thirdly, that the goods are, unless of a clearfy distinguishable 
nature, transported through India m sealed packages, nhich sholT cot bo 
opened or tub divided before their export from India 

And also the British Government agrees to the grant m respect of all trade 
goods imported into India at British ports tor reexport to Afghanistan and 
exported to Afghanistan by routes to be agreed upon ^tween the two Govern, 
inents, of a rebato at the time and place of export et the full amount of Customs 
.duty levied upon such goods, provided that such goods shall bo transported 
through India in sealed paekagvs whicb shall not be opened or sub divided 
before their export from India 

And also the British Government declares that it has no present intention 
of levying Customs duty on goods or livestock of Afghan origin or nuinufac 
ture, imported by land or by river into India or exported from Afghanistan to 
other countries of the world through India and tho import of which into India 
IS not prohibited by law In the event, bowover, of tho Britisli Government 
deciding m tho future to levy Customs duties an goods and livestock imported 
into India by land or by river from neighbouring States it mil if necessary, 
levy such duties on imports from Afghanistan, but m that event it agrees 
that it will not lew higher duties on imports from Afghanistan than those 
Idled on imports from such neighbouring States Nothing m this Article 
shall prevent tho levy on imports from Afghanistan of the present Khyber 
tolls and of octroi in any (oira of India in nliicb octroi is or may be hereafter 
levied, provided that there shall be no enhancement over the present rate of 
tho Khyber tolls 

Ariicfe Fill 

The British Government ogrees to the establishment of trade agents bv 
the Afghan Government at reshawnr, Quetta and Paroehmar, provided that 
the personnel and the property of tho said agencies shall be subject to the 
operations of nil British Ians and orders and to the jurisdiction of British 
Courts, and that they shall not be recognised by tha British authorities as 
having any official or special privileged position 
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Article IS. 

The trade goods coming to (imported to) Afghanistan under the provisions 
of Attioie VII from Europe, etc , can be opened at the railwaj terminuses nb 
Jamrud, in the Purram and at Chaman for pad ing and arranging to suit the 
capacity of baggage animals without this being the cause of re imposition of 
Customs duties, and the carrying out of this will be arranged by the trade 
representatives mentioned in Article \II 


AriicU \ 

The two High Contracting Patties agree to afford facilities of every des 
cription for the exchange of postal matter between their two countries provided 
that neither shall be authorised to eatablisU Post Offices within the territory 
of the other In order to give effect to this Article a separata Postal Con 
veution shall be concluded, for the preparation of which such number of 
special officers as the Afghan Government may appoint shall meet the officers 
of the British Government and consult with them 


Article XI 

Tlie two High Contracting Parties having mutually satisfied themselves 
each regarding the goodwill of the other, and especially regarding then ben" 
volent intentions toivurds tho tribes residing close to their respective bound 
aries, hereby undertake etch to inform the other in future of any military 
operations of major importance which may appear necessary for tho mam 
ienanco of order among the frrmtier tribes residing wnthin their respecbivo 
spheres, before the commeneemeDt of such operations 


Article XU 

The two High Contra<5tiog Parties agree that representatives of the Gov 
ernment of Afghanistan and of tho British Government shall be appointed 
to discuss the conclusion of a Trade Convention and the convention shall in the 
first place be regarding the measures (necessary) for carrying out the nur 
poses mentioned m Article IX of this treaty Secondly, (they) shall arrange 
regarding commercnl matters not now mentioned m tins treaty which may 
appear dea.r.ble for Ibe bcoefit ol the too Goveranenls Tl,o trade «la(,ea; 
between the two GoTemmenla shall contmue until the Trade Convont.on 
mentioned above comes into force 


Article Xlll 

The two High Contracting Parlies agree that the fipist nr^A i i j, i 
Article \ir 

The provisions of this treaty sbaU come into W from flic date of its 
signature and shall remain in force for thrw* veara from ihot i«i r * “ 
neither of the High Contracting Parties s^ulf have notified tl i T"' 
before tho expiration of the said three years the intenfmn 
it shall remain binding until the exniration r.M« / ^ temmate it 

.h.rh .Urcr u, Ur. Hr^h Cunlrart.n^SilS Irhar.'d.^ru.S'.l" V," 
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treaty shall come into force after the signatores of the Missions of the two 
Parties and the two ratified copies of this shall be exchanged m Kabul within 
2} months after the signatures 


(Sd) MAHMUD TABZI, 

Chief of the Delegation of the Afghan 
Qovernment for the eoncluiion of 
the Treaty 

Tuesday, 30lh Aqrah 2300 Hifra 
Shamat {cotreaponiing to 22nd 
Uovember 1921) 


(Sd) HENRY R C DOBBS, 
Envoi/ Eifroordtnari/ and Chief of 
the BriUsh Mission to Kabuli 

Thte twenty second day of ISovem^er 
one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty one 


SonBDtnx I 

{Referred to in Article 11) 

In the nulla bed running from Landi Ebana to Painda Khak Post, the 
Afghan frontier has been adranced approximately 700 yards, and tha Tor 
Eham ridge, including Shamea Kaodao and Sbamsa Kandao Sar, is comprised 
in Afghan territory Purther, the Afghan frontier has been advanced between 
the point nhere the present boundary joint the Kabul river and Falosai from 
the centre of the river to the right rank 


SCSEOULB II 
Legations and Contufafei 

(d) !Zhe Xegationt, Consulate OanersI end Consulates of the two BigEi 
Contracting Parties ehall at no tune be used os places of refuge for pohtical 
or ordma :7 odendert or as places of assembly for the furtherance of seditious 
or criminal movements or as magazines of arms 

(6) The Mimster of His Britannic Majesty at the Court of Kabul shall, 
together with his family, Secretaries, Assistonts, Attaches and any of his 
menial or domestic servants or fus couriers who ore British subjects, be 
exempt from the civil jurisdiction of the Afghan Government provided that he 
shall furnish from time to time to the Afghan Government a list of persons in 
respect of whom such exemption la claimed and, under a like proviso, the 
Minister of the Amir to the Royal Court of London to which all the Ambassa- 
dors of States are accredited shall, tc^etber with his family Secretaries, 
Assistants, Attaches and any of hts menial or domestic servants or hia couriers 
who ate Afghan eubjeeta, be exempt from the civil jurisdiction of Great 
Britain If an odenee or crime is comrmtted by an Afghan subject against 
the British Minister or the persons above mentioned who are attached to the 
British Legation, the ca«e ^all be tned according to the local law bv the 
Courts of Afghanistan within whose jonadiction the odence is committed 
end the same procedure shall bo observed vice versd'with regard to offences 
committed m Engltmd by British subjects against the Afghan Munster or 
other persons above mentioned attached to the Afghan Legation 

(c) (») A Consul General, Consuls and members of their staffs and house 
holds, who are subjects of the Slate in which they are employed shall remain 
riubject m all respect to the jurisdiction, laws and regulations of such State 

Z 
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(lO A Consul General, Consuls and members of then staffs and hoi^bolds 
■other than subjects of the State in winch they aro employed shall be subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Courts of such State in respect of any criminal offence 
committed ncainst the Government or subjects of such State, provided that no 
Consul General, Consul or member of their staff or household shali suffer any 
punishment other than fine, provided also that both Govei^enia retain 
always the right to demand rocaJi from their dommions of any Consul General. 
Consul, or member of their staff or household 

, ^ rnnsiilft and membera of thoir staffs and hou->Q 

i li"*^ ^hiecls’ of the Stale m which they are employed shall I e 

holds cl tbe Courts of the ±. 011 ] State jd respect of any 

subject to the ju „ ^ the territory of the said State, provided that 

tir Bh^°enjoy°the customary facilities for tho performance of the duties 

\ Ponsul General of Afghanistan and Consuls shall have a right to 
, j nfnreals of themselvos or any members of their staffs and house 
defend the i . g^jg of their own Governments m any Court through pleaders 
b* ^0 proseucB of one of the ConsuJato officials, with due regard to local 
procedure and laws 
(d) The Uini^ei 

fitlnf w^'commit any aefa injurious to the interests of the Government of the 
country to which they ate accredited 

(«) The Ministers Consul General and Consuls of the two Governments 
lu either country shall be permitted to purchase or Hire on behalf of their 
(Torerninenis residences for themselvea and tboir staff and .servants, ot sites 
sufficient and suitable for tho erection of such lesidenco and grounds of a con 
vement size attached, and the respective Governments shall give all possible 
sssistasce towards such purchase or hire, provided that the Government of 
the country to which the Mimsters or Consuls are accredited shall, in the 
event of on Embassy or Consulate being permanently withdrawn, have tho 
right to acquire such residences or lands at a price to be mutually agreed 
on, and provided that the site purchased or hired shall not exceed twenty 
janbs in area 

Nets ““Each }aribs=60x60 yards, Enghahrsff 600 square yards 
(/) The Ministers, Consul General and Consuls of the two Governments 
shall not acquire any immoveable property jq the country to which they 
are accredited without the permission of tho Government of Gio said country 
(g) Neither of the two High Contracting Parties shall found a mosque, 
church or temple fw the use of the public inside any of its Legations or Con 
eulates nor shall the MimsterB, Consul General or Consuls of either Govern 
meat or tbezr Secretaries or members of tUoir staffs and households engage, • 
in any political agitation or movement withm the country to which they a*a ' 
accredited or in which they are residing 

™ Tha Mmislare, CoMul Qsnaiil .ad Coasala of Ita two Hjgh Contact 
mg Paitas «haU not grant natninlis.lion or passports or cetlifio.lcs of 
nationalitj or otlier doonments d identil, to tho subjects oi tho counlrr in 
which they are employed in such capamiy * ^ 

(0 The Mmisler. of the two ffigh Contaotog Pa, boo bosides thou own 
Wives and children, may have with them not movA iJinn on ^ a ^ 

Ooosul General and Consuls, besides frA,, ““f®. 85 ^persons, and a 
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not more than ten persons and Consul General and Consuls not more than fire 
persons 

O') The Ministers, Consul General and Consuls of the two High Contract 
mg Parties shall be at libert; to communicate freely mth their own Govern 
ment and with other official representatives of their Government in 
other countries by post, by telegraph and by wireless telegraphy in cypher 
or en cZatr, and to receive and despatch sealed bags by courier or post, subject 
to a limitation m the case of Unusters of sue pounds per week, and m the 
case of a Consul General and Consuls of four pounds per week, which shall 
be exempt from postal charges and examination and the safe transmission of 
which shall, in &e case of bags sent by post, be guaranteed by the Postal 
Departmeots of the two Governments 

{k) Pach of the two Governments ehaU exempt from the payment of 
Customs or other duties all articles imported within ita boundaries in reason, 
able quantities for the personal use of the Munster of the other Government 
or of his family, provided that a certificate is furnished by the Minister at the 
time of importation that the articles aro intended for such personal use 



APPENDIX Vni. 

Mr. Gandhi’s Letter to His Excellency the Viceroy. 


To 

Ei 3 Ezoellency, 

The Viceroy, 

Delhi 

Sir, 

Sardoli is a eraall Tehsil id the Surat District lo the Dombay PresideQcy, 
havuig a population of about 87,000 ^ told 

On the 29th ultimo, it decided under the Presidency ot Mr Vitbalbhai 
Patel to embark on Masa Civil Diaobedieoea, having proved its fitness for 
It m terms of the reeolution of the India Congreea Committee which met 
at Delhi durms the first week of Kovember last But as I am, perhaps, 
chiefly responsibls for Bardoli s decisleai, I owe it to your Excellency and 
the public to explain the situation under which the decision has been takra 

It was uitaaaed under the resolution of the AH India (^agr^ Committee 
before referred to to make BardoU the first unit for Maas Civil Dieobedienoe m 
order to mark the national revolt against the Government fw ita coaaiatently 
criminal *tefusal to appreciate India a resolve regarding the Khilafat, the 
Punjab and Swaraj 

Then followed the unfortunate and regrettable riote on the 17th Novemher 
last la Bombay tesulUng m the postponement of the atep oontemplated by 
Bardoli 

Meantime repressicm of a virulent type has taken place with the 
concurrence of the Government o! India, in Bengal, Assam, the Doited 
Provinces, the Punjab, the Provmce of Delhi and m a way in Bihar and Orissa 
and elsewhere I know that you have objected to the uao of the word 

repression ' for describing the action of the authorities In these Provmces 
In my opuiian, when an action is taken which is m excess of the requirements 
o! tbe situation, it is undoubtedly repreesion. The looting of property, 
assaults on umocent people, brutal treatment of the pnsonera m jails, includ 
mg flogging can in no senee be described as legal, civilized or m any way 
necesaan Ipbia official lawlessness cannot be described by an^ other term 
but lawless tepisaaioa 

Intuzudation by noQ*eo-operator3 or (beu sympathisers to a certain extent 
in oonneotiOQ with hartals and picketing may be admitted but in no cose 
can It be held to justify the wholesale suppression of peaceful •volunteer 
mg or equally peaceful pubho meetings under s distorted use of 
an extraordmary law which was passed m order to deal -with activities 
which were manifestly violent both lo intention and action, nor fa il 
possible to designate aa o&erwlse than repression action taken against 
i^ocent people under what haa appeared to many of us as on illegal use of 
iv again can the administrative interference with the 

. under a law that la under promise of repeal ha regarded 

fts anythmg but repression r t. 
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The^ immediate task before tiie counttj, therefore, is to resoue from 
paralysis freedom of speech, freedom of asaooiation and freedom of Presa 
la the present mood of the OoTenmeot of India and in the present unpre* 
pared state of the country in respect of complete control of the forces of 
Tiolence, non^o operators vreie nnwilling to hara anyttiiag to do with the 
Malaviya Conference whose obiect was to induce Your Excellency to convene 
a Hound Table Conference But as I was anxious to avoid all avoidable auHer* 
mg, I bad no hesitation in advismg the Workmg Committee of the Congress 
to accept the recommendations of that Conierenca 

Although, in my opinion, the terms were quite in keeping with your own 
requirements, as I uadetsto^ them through your Calcutta speech and other* 
wise, you have aummanly rejected the propoeal. 

In the circumstances, theta is nothing before the coimtry but to adopt 
come aon violent method for the enforcement of ita demands, fnoludfng tao 
elementary tights of free speech, free association and free Frees Zn ay 
humble opinion, the recent events are a dear departure from the civilieed policy 
laid down by Your Excellency at the time of the generous, manly and uncon 
ditionol apology of the Ah Brothers, vis , (hat the Government of India ehould 
not interfere with the activities of non*co*operaticin so long os they remained 
nonviolent in word and deed. Had the Government poUoy remained neutral 
4ix^d allowed pubho opinion to npen and have its full effect, It would have 
been possible to advue postpooement of tbe adoptioo of Cm! Disobedience 
of an asgresaive type till the Congress bad acquired fuller control over the 
forces of violence in the country and enforced greater disciphno among the 
miUiona of its adherents But the lawleea repression (in a way unparalleled 
IS tbe history of this unfortunate country) has made immediate adoption of 
klasa Civil Disobedience, an Imperative duty. The Workmg Committee of the 
Congress bos reetneted it only to certain Areas to be selected by me from 
time to time and ot present it is confined only to Bardoll. I may under said 
Authority give my consent at onoe in respect of a group of IDO viilsgea In 
Ountur m the Madras Fresidenoy, provided they can strictly conform to the 
■conditions of nonviolence, uniW among different ofassea, tbe adoption and 
manufacture of hand spun Khaddar and untoucbabih^ 

But before the people of Bardoh actually commence Mass Civil 
Disobedience, I would respectfully urge you as tbe bead of the Qovemment 
•of India fin-wy to revise your policy and aet free all the non-co-eperating 
prisoners who are convicted or under (rial for nos violent activitiea and 
ueclare In clear terms the policy ot absolute non interference with all non* 
violent activities m the country, whether they be regarding the redress o! the 
Khilafai ot tbe Punjab wrongs or Swaraj or any other purpose and even though 
•they fall rdtbln the repressive seoUona of the Penal Code or the Criminal 
PfweJiW of otiar .’spvwywre Jews, jidyerf' nJjreys to the mndiUfin xJ 
non violence. I would further urge you to free the Press from all administra* 
-tive control and restore all tbe fines and forfeitures recently Imposed In 
•thus urging I am asking Your ExccUencj to do what is to-day being dona 
•In every country which u deemed to be xmder civilised Government If you 
can see your way to make tbe necessary decJaratioa witbla seven days of the 
■date of puhhcation of this manifesto, I shall be prepared to advise pca^ 
ponement of Civil Disobedience of an aggressive charaotar till the Imprisoned 
workers have after their discharge reviewed the whole situation and considered 
•the position da »opo If the Govemmeil make tbe requested dMlaration, I 
shall regard it os an honest desire on Its part to give effect to pumio opinion 
and shMl, therefore, have no hesitation in advising the country to be engaged 
m further moulding the pubho epmi«i without violent restraint from either 
aide and trust to its working to leour© the fulfilment of its uniltersble demands 
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Aggressive Civil Disobedience in that case will be taken up only irhen the 
Government departs from ita policy of strictest neutrality or refuses to yield 
to the clearly expressed opinion of the vast majority of the people of India. 

I remain, 

Tour Ercelleocy’* 
faithful serrant and friend, 

Jf. K. GANDHI. 

Bardoli, lat February, 1922. 



APPENDIX IX. 

Government of India Communique* 

Peliu, Feb 6 

The Manifesto issued by Sfr Qandhi on tbe 4th February justifying his 
determination to resort to Mass Civil Disobedience contains a senes of misstate 
meats Some of these are so important that tbs Government of India cannot 
allow them to pass uncballenged In the first place they empheticelly 
repudiate the statement that they have embarked on a policy of lawless 
repression and also Iho suggestion that tho present campaign of civil dis 
obedience has been forced on the non-co-operation party lo order to secure tho 
elementary rights of free association, free epeech and of free press 

In limine, tho Qovenunent of India desire to draw attention to the fact 
that the deoiaion to adopt a prognumne of civil dtsobedioDCd was finsUy 
accepted on tho 4th November before the recent notifications relating either 
to tho Seditions bleetisgs Act or the Cnminal Law Amendmeat Act to which Mr 
Gandhi unmistakably refers, ^lere issued It was in consequence of the aenous 
acta of lawlessness committed by persons who professed to bo foUowora of 
Itfr Gandhi and son co-operatics movemeot that (be Qovenimeot wore forced 
to bake measures which are in strict accordance with the law for the protMtlon 
of peaceful citizens m tbe'^pursuit of their lawful avocations Bmee the 
inauguration of the non co-operation movement the Government of India, 
octusted by a desire to avoid anything in tbe nature of recrudescevco of 
political activity even though it was of on extreme cbometor, have restricted 
their actions m relation thereto to such measures as were necessary for the 
m'ltnteoAnco of law and order and the preservation of public tranquiluty 

Up to November no step, save in Delhi lost year were taken agsmst tbe 
■\ oluntocr Associations In November, however, the Government were con 
fronted with a new and dangerous situation In tho course of tho post year 
ti ere bid been systematic attempts to tomper with tho loyalty of tbe Boldirrs 
and the police and there has oiniurred numerous outbreaks of serious disorder 
directly attributable to the propaganda of the non-co-opcration party amongst 
the ignorant and excitable masses These outbreaks had resulted m gravo 
loss of Ufo the growth of a dangerous spint of lawlessness and as increasing 
disregard for lawful authority In November they culmmatcd m tho gravo 
riots m Bombay m which 63 persons lost their uVes and opproximatoly 40® 
were wounded On tho same date, dafigerous manifestations of lawWsncf 
occurred m many other places and at this period it bec&mo clear thot many 
of the \oluntccr8 associations had embarked on o systematio campaign of 
violence intimidation and obstruction to combat which proceedings under tho 
I\nnl Code and the Codo of Criminal Procedure bad proved ineffective 

In these circiiaMtaaees the Goveroment were reluctantly compelled to 
resort to measures of e mote comprebensivo and drastic character 

Novcrtholess the operation of the Seditious Meetmgs Act was strictly limit 
ed to a few districts in which the nsk of grave disturbances of tbe peace was 
fpceially great and tfie application of the Cnminal Law .ikmendoent Act of IfOS 
( ) 
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■wa3 confined to associations, the majont? of tlie members of which had habi 
tually indulged m violence and mtunidatum It is impossible here to set out In 
details the evidence which justified the adoption of these measures In the 
different provinces Abundant proof la, however, to bo found m the published 
proceedings of the various legislative bodies, la tbo eomrnu'n\q'u6i of different 
local Governments, and m the pronouneements of the heads of provinces 
While resolute in their detennination to enfoeco respect for law and order 
and to protect loyal and peaceful subjects of the Crown, the Oovemmeut 
have at the same time taken every precaution possible to zmtigsto 
desirable the conditions of imprisonment and to avoid any action which 
might have the appearance of vmdictive seventy Air^le proof of this 
will be found in the orders issued by local Governments. Numerous offenaera 
have been released, sentences have been reduced and special consideration 
has been shown in the case of persons convicted of offences under the Seditious 
Meetings Act or the Criminal Law Amendment Act There is then no shadow 
of justification for the charge that their policy has been one of mdiscnmmato 
and lawless repression 

A further charge which has been brought by Mr Gandhi is that the recent 
measures of Government have involved a departure from the clviUsed pohey 
laid down fay TTf^ Excellency at tbe tune of the apofogy of the Ah Brotaera, 
namely, that the Government of India should not mteriere with the actmties 
i<f non CO operation so long as they remamed non violent m word and deed 
The following citation from the communijurf of the Government of India Issued 
on the 80th itay conclusively disprove the etatement After exploining (hat 
in view of tbe solemn undertakme contained in the etatement over tlieir 
Signature, it bad been decided to teTram from instituting crunmat proeocdioga 
agsinst Messrs Mahomed Alt and Sbaukat All. tbo Government of India 
observed *' It must not be inferred from the ongiDoI determination of the 
Government to prosecute for speeches ucitiog to violence that promoting 
disaffection of a loss violent character la not an offence against tbo law. Tbo 
Government of India desire to make it plain that they will enforce the law 
relatmg to offences against the Stato as and when they may think fit ogainst 
any persons who have committed breaches of it ’* 

It remains with the Govemment of India to deal with the allegation that 
His Exccliency summarily rejected (be proposal for a Conference although 
the terms put forward bv the Contercnco at Bombay and accepted by tbe 
Working Committee of the Caogress were 'quite m keeping with His 
Excellency's own requirements as indieatod m bis speeen at Calcutta " 
How far this is far from being the ease will bo manifeatw from a comparison 
of ILs Excellency’s speech with the terms proposed by the conference 
His Excellency in that speech insisted on the imperative necessity 
as a fundamental condition precedent to the discussion of any question by 
a conference, of (ha discontinuance of tbe unlawful activities of the non-co- 
operation party No assurnneo on this point was, however, contained in tbo 
proposals advanced by tbo Conference On tbo contmrv whilst the Govern 
mont were asked to inako concessions which not only included tbo withdrawal 
o^ the notifications under tbo Criminal Low Amendment and Seditious Meetings 
Arts and the roloaso of persons conneted thereunder, but also tbo release of the 
persons convicted of ollencw designed to affect tha loyalty of the armv and 
“? arbitration commilleo of ILo cases of otlicr persons con 
Tl ««> BuggoslU that any 

non CO OTerolors other than IJartnli piekeUng 

tbe earolment^ftf ‘ i* the OMfcrcnco that be intcBilcd to cont/nuo 

oTOimc. Forth.! Mr G.odU «l,o mjds » ,ppa„nt that tha 
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proposed Bound Table Cosfereoce would be called zserelj to register bis 
decrees It is idle to suggest that terms of this character fulfilled m an; vray 
the essenliala l&td down b; His Hxcellenej or con reasonable be desonSed as 
having been made m response to the aentimcnfs expressed b; him 

Finally, the Government of India desire to draw attention to the demands put 
forward jn the concluding paragraph of Mr Oandbi a present manifesto which 
exceeded oven the demands mwo by the 'Wothbg Committee of the Congress 
Mr Gaaclhi s demands now include (1) the release of all prisoners convicted 
under trial for non violent activities (2) a guarantee that the Government wiL 
refrain from interference with all non violent octivjtlea of the non'co-operation 
party, even though they fall witbm the purview of the Indian Penal Code 
or in other words an undertakmg that Government will indefinitely hold In 
abeyance ut regard to the non co-operatore the ordinary and the long established 
laws of the land In return lor these ctmccesions he indicatee that he intends 
to contmue the illegal and seditious propaganda and operations of the non 
co-operation patty and merely ofleia to postpone civil disobedience of on 
aggressive character until the offenders now in jail have had an opportunity 
m reviewing the whole situation In the same paragraph he rcotorms the 
unalterable character of the demands of his party 

The Government of India are confident that oU right thmkmg citizens will 
recognise that this manifesto constitutes no response whatever to the speech of 
His Excellency at Calcutta and the demonds'inada are such oa no Govern 
mont could discuss much less accept The ollematives that now confront the 
people of India are such as sophistry con no longer obscure or disimlso The 
issue is no longer between this or that programme of pohticsl sdronce but 
between lawlessness with all its dangerous ccnsequeoces on the one hand, 
and on the other, the maintenance of thoso principles which he at the root 
of all emilsed Governments Mess Civil Disobedience is fraught with such 
dangers to the Stato that it must be met nith sternness and severity The 
Qoverament entertain no doubt that in any measures which they bare to 
lake lor its suppression they can count on the support and assistance of aQ 
law abiding and loyal odueoa of Hia Majesty 



APPENDIX X. 

Lord Reading’s Address to both Houses of Imperial 
Legislature. 


Gentlemen of the Indian Lemalature,— It a my pimlege as Vieeroj to wol 
coma to day the members of both Houses of the Indian Legislature at 
openmg of the seconl session It la my first opportunity of taking pa” 
this ceremony and I am fully conscious of the importance of the oocMion 
One memorable session has already been held when a standard of political 
wisdom and debating capacity was tet that may well be a sourco of leg^itiinato 
pnde and satisfaction to those who contributed to the reputation thus attamed 
iou, who stood for election and became the representatives of these now Coun 
cils and, in consequence, wore subjected to attack and criticism, have already, 
by your actions justified the posUion you adopted At this present juncture my 
Oovemment and you aro faced with difhcuU problems, which demand all the 
political judgment and foresight wo coo contribute to their solution 


The Prince’* fotlhcdmtng ti$ii 

I propose to day to refer only to the moro important of the problems and 
m their broadest aspect and to survey with you the general conditions aUtcting 
India, but before I enter mto the region of possible controversy I must dis 
charge the pleasing and privileged task of referring to the impending visit of 
His Royal Highness tho Prince of Wales, tlio son and heir of our boloied 
King Emperor 'iou will. remember that a littlo more than a year Ogo IIis 
Majesty the I\mg Emperor, by Royal Proclamation, informed tho Princes and 
people of India of his decision that tho visit of tho Pnoco of Wales to Irdia 
must bo deferred for a time m order that His Bojal Highness might recover 
from tho fatigue of his labours in other parts of the Empire We havo rcccntlv 
heard, to our great joy, that Uio health of llis Royal Highness has Iccn 
Bufi'cientlv restored to enable the visit to take place in November next Tlio 
ceremony of inau^rating tho Reformed Legislaturo, which was to have boon 
his has been performed by His Royal Highness tho Duka of Connaught and 
India will not readily forgot tho sjrnpathv and love which inspired him, tho 
devoted friend of India, in tho discnargo of his great mission 

Tho Pnneo of Walts will coma to India on this occasion as tho son of tho 
King Emperor and as the heir to tho Tbrono, not as Uio reprcscntativo of nnv 
Government, or to promolo tho IntcrcaU of any political party, but in order to 
become personally nequamtod with the Priacca and the people of India and 
to see as much aa will bo possible during hia visit of this most btercsting 
country I know that I may sofoly count on those who belong (o this great In 
dian Empire, and more partleulnrly on tho ropresentatives of tho Roformel Ix« 
pslaturcs now gathered within these walU, to givo to His Royal Highness, who 
l>cca nmilegcd to meet him, a warm 
0^ the Indian people and tl eir 

««Touoa to the King Eijtperor and hla House 

( 332 ) 
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Sir T. HoUand'* great sertiees 

You will already have leamt that ^la resi|Qa(ioa tendered by Sit Thomas 
Holland has been accepted by Hia Majesty la comraumcatiag to me the re 
gret with which he had reached hia conclusum the Secretary of State expresses 
hi3 general sense of the importance of the contrihution which Sir Thomas Hoi 
land had made to the mduatnal development of India The Secretary of State 
further records his appreciation of the mgh ability and strenuous labours which 
Sir Thomas Holland derotcd during the war to the task of o^msing and in 
croBsmg the supply of munitions His services then rendered were of the 
highest value not only to India but to the Empire, which the Secretary of State 
gratefully rocomlsea I associate myself with the tribute and add only that 
my regret is the greater because I lose a colleague in the Council with whom 
I nave been associated from the moment I became Viceroy The facts and 
conclusions of my Qovemznent have already been placed before you in the olB 
cial statement piiblished by my Government end I need not refer to them again 

The Prineipfes Incofred 

The pubho felt, and beyond all doubt rightly felt, that the proceedings in 
court had shaken the very foundationa of justice Fundamental principles of 
admioistratioQ and justice had been violated and the acceptance of tha resigna 
tion was, therefore, mevitable Our conclusions were announced only in rela 
tioa to the proceedings m court, to the omission to refer to Ae. as the head of 
tEe Government L^t there should be any misapprehension I must, however, 
add on my own behalf and that of my colleagues uiat the existence of civil suits 
against the Oovemmeot bv the accused should have bees entirely disregarded 
m relation to the cnmmai case tbeir unconditional withdrawal ought not to 
have bad anv induence u^n consideration of the withdrawal of the prosecution 
The lesson tnat we have leamt from these unfortunate events is that it is very 
desirable that the direction and control of Government prosecutions should bo in 
the bai^s of a tramod lawyer The matter will be considered by my Govern 
meat 1 cannot but think that the absence of tbis trammg contributed largely 
to the diiBvulties In which my late colleague. Sir Thomas Holland, found him 
self involved 

The Afghan Treaty SitU in Cmbryo 

Let me now turn to exleraal afiairs You will naturally wish to know tho 
result of our negotiations with the Afghan Oovemment I had hoped that I 
should be in a position tO'day to make an announcement to you respecting them , 
but though it was so far back as Januaiy last that at the invhation of the 
Afghan Government we despatched o mission to Kabul for the negotialiin of 
a treaty of friendship, its outcome >a still uncertain Kegotmtiona of this char 
actor espGcially when supervening on actual war ora often not brought to a 
speedy close and these negotiations bare been protracted by developments be 
ycuid the J-UKut nf sogr GoTfvmmant s nniirv'atians/^ but despito all untoward com 
plications or unexpected diQlcuUies I hope tliat wo moy before long conclude a 
now and abidmg treatv of friendship with Afghanistan which will ensure the 
continuance of our traditions! relations with this nation 

Lets Unrest on the Frontier 

Tho Frontier, unhappily, is still suffering from the unsettling influence of 
the Great War and the other eicitemcnta and instigations of recent yea« but 
notwithstanding the drought and great scarcity of the present year, which have 
done much to accentuate the economio difficulty that lies at tho root of tho 
frontier problem, unrest m Balchistan baa almost wholly subsided Even in the- 
\orth West Frontier Province, with Jla narrow belt of British districts ^Iwecn 
tbs Indus and Iho frontier hiUs exposed at all limes to the brunt of tribal 
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lawlessness, there is comparatiTO quiet>ude, save in Waziristan. Military op* 
erations have now been in progress in Wazinstan for several months They 
have been conducted by our troops m the face of many hardships and against 
an elusive enemy, with a fortitude and gallantry worthy of all praise 1 trust 
that these operations may not long have to be continued They are slow and 
costly The problem of the mhospitahle frontier does not lend itself to a cheap 
or easy solution, but India's duty seems clear and it must always be remember* 
ed that ^e expenditure on frontier defence la mcurred not merely for the de* 
fence of the sorely harassed inbahitanla of our border districts agamst trans* 
frontier lawlessness and raids ; it is incurred for the defence of India as a whole 
-and 18 an expenditure which India will assuredly not grudge 


The Qreco Turkish var 

Unhappily, Greece and Turkey ate atiU at war, notwithstanding the strenu* 
OU3 eSorts or the Allies, and notably of His Majesty's Government, to eSectuate 
a settlement of the grave disputes between these two countries My distin- 
guished predecessor, Lord Chelmsford, forcibly and persistently represented 
the views of the Indian Moslems to His Majesty's Government and, to the best 
of my capacity, I have pursued, and shall pursua, the aame course It is also 
well toown that the Secretary of State for India has laboured most loyally and 
■stienuously to peiauade the Allies to adopt a policy more m consonance with the 
opimons of India I dare not ah this moment, when the operations of war ate 
proceeding, hazard an cpision as to the future, but 1 may express my fervent 
hope that a treaty of peace may soon be concluded on terms which will be 
reasonably eatisfaotory to Turkey and also to Indian Moslem opuuon 

May 1 also observe that difierenees between some portion of the Moslem 
populations that hold extreme views and the rest of the Indian Moslem opmions 
do not strengthen the representations, which I may make to Eis Majesty’s 
Government in order that we may brmg about a settlement satisfactory to 
Moslem opinion m India? (Applause) 


The InUrnaltonal Court of Justice 

It 19 some consolation m these days to turn from the contemplation of war- 
like operations to the labours of the League of Kations India took its stand 
from the first for the League which, m my judgment, gives the best hope of pre- 
venting future wars The creation of a permanent international court of jus- 
tice 13 one step, and not an unimportant step, m the settlement of disputes by 
the arbitrament of reason, and id this connection I am pleased to be able 
to ratify the acceptance of the statute for the constitution of a permanent court 
of international justice, which was accepted by tbe representatives of India on the 
Assembly of the League of Nations 

The judges of the court will be elected by the Assembly of the League of 
Biat'ions, anrf 6y tfie Cbuneif from lists of persons nominated by QationsI groups 
representing the various nations which have accepted and ratified this statute 


National Group for India 

In appomtmg this national group for India toy Govenunent have endeav- 
oured to select persons of the highest reputation and competency, and I am 
conMent you will agree with me that Mr Srinivasa Iyengar, now a member of 
the Executive Council at Madras, Mr Justice Rankin, Judge of the High Court 
Of Calcutta, Mr S Ilassan Imam, Bat at Law, Patna, and Sir Thomas Strong- 
man Advocate General in Bombay, who have accepted the appointments ss 
members of the national group, fulfil there conditions Their duties will be to 
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nominate persona from whom the judges of the court will Bubsequently be 
elected The court mil have jurisdiction m cases of disputes between mem 
hers of the League which the members agree to refer to it and also international 
disputes in labour coses and in transit and communication cases 


The Imperial Conference 

I have followed with the deepest interest the events at the Imperial Con 
ference m London, where India had the good fortune of bemg represented by 
the Secretary of State, the Maharao of Cutcfa and the Right Hon Brmivasa 
Bastn, one of Hia Majesty s Pnvy CounciUors Although they were not able 
to achieve all they wished, it cannot bo doubt^ that they have secured a 
notable recogmtion of the status of Indiana ui the Rmptte It may be a tardy 
raoo^tion, but it establishes beyond all quMtion and authoritatively-, by the 
conclusions of the Premiers assembled at the Imperial Conference with one 
dissentient, the equal status of Indiana in the Empire Secondly, the attitude 
of His Uaiestj s Government and their rec^ition of this prmciple will mean 
that It will be applied in other parts of the Empire which are not imder Domt 
men Govemment, and notably m East Africa Zq India we cannot but re 
joice at these conclusions, notwilhetandmg that we deeply regret that tbe re 
presentaivea of South Africa felt themselves unable to accept them We must 
not close our eyes to their di/ScuUies— -these era of a special charaeter->-but we 
must -continue our efforts to bring about a tecc^itlon in South Africa Assur 
edly we need not be discouraged by the result &t tbe Imperial Co:^erenee , m 
deed, we should be stusulat^ to continue our labours, and 1 give you zaj 
assurance that I will stnve to the full extent of the power and the ability 1 may 
possess, to obtain the recogmtion in Boutb Africa and elsewhere of the prin- 
ciple accepted by the other Homuuons and His Majesty a Government and to 
secure that U aholl be so interpreted as to eatisfy Indian pride and patriotism 


Tribute to India's reprenniattcee 

I cannot pass from this subject without expressing gratitude to the repre 
sontatires oi India who represented tbe intertets of Indians so ably and elo- 
quently I have read with great pleasure the reports of the reception of the 
Maharao of Cutch and Mr Bastn It fs beyond doubt that they have raised 
tbe status of Indians m the Councils of the British Empire They have con 
tiibuted to the apprecietion of the mtelloctual capacity, the graceful courtesy 
and the sensitive responsiveness of Indiana and have made a deep impression 
upon all with whom they have come mto cwtaot in England and elsewhere 

The ifoplah BebtlUon 

When I approach an exanunatioa of Uie internal condition of India I find 
much that la hopeful lor tbe future and my behef m your capacity to assist me 
and my Govemment m promotmg Uio general welfare of the country is a con 
stant encouragement in the performance of our duties, but there is still, un 
happily, unrest m some parts of the country, which continues to receive the 
senous consideration of my Government The most recent manifestation is fn 
the district of Malabar and thoughts nstuiaUy turn to the grave reports of 
crime and disorder which necessitated tbe issue by me of an Ordinance pro 
claiming Martial Law in certain parts of this district I trust I need not as 
sure you that having passed my life in tbe profession of the law and steeped as 
I am m the liberal traditions of England, I would never proclaim Martial Low 
unless I was convinced that it was absolutely oecessarv for the secunty of the 
country and for the safety of the population m the disturbed areas In mv 
judgment I should hove foiled in my doty it I had not taken this step £n the 
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lawlessness, there is compsrstive quietude, ssve m Wazinstan. Military op> 
eretions have now been m progress in Wsainston for several months They 
have been conducted by our troops in the face of many hardships and against 
an elusive enemy, with a fortitude and gallantry worthy of all praise I trust 
that these operations may not lon^ have to be contmued They are slow and 
costly The problem of the mhosintable frimtier does not lend itself to a cheap 
or easy solution, but India s duty aeema clear and it must always be remember* 
ed that the expenditure on frontier defence is incurred not merely for the de 
fence of the sorely harassed inhabitants of our border districts agamst trans* 
frontier lawlessness and raids , it is incurred for the defence of Indig as a whole 
-and is an expenditure which India will assuredly not grudge 


The flrceo TiirJcish uar 

Unhappily, Greece and Turkey ate atiU at war, notwithstandmg the strenu 
ous efforts or the Allies, and notably of His Maiesty's Government, to eSectuate 
a settlement of the grave disputee between these two countries My distm 
guished predecessor, Lord Chelmsford, forcibly and persistently represented 
the views of the Indian Moslems to His Majesty s Government and, to the best 
of my capacity, I have pursued, and shall pursue, the same course It is also 
well known that the Secretary of State forlndia has laboured most loyally and 
atienuously to persuade the Allies to adopt a policy more m consonance with the 
opinions of India I dare not at this moment, when the operations of war are 
proceedmg, hazard on opinion as to the future, but I may express my fervent 
hope that a treaty of peace may soon be concluded on terms which wiU be 
reasonably satisfactory to Turkey and also to Indian Moslem opinion 

May 1 also observe that differences between some portion of the Moslem 
populations that bold extreme views and the rest of the Indian Moslem opinions 
do not strengthen the repceaentations, which I rosy make to Hia Majesty s 
Government in order that we may btmg about a settlement satisfactory to 
Moslem opinion m India? (Applause) 

X neTituatiraV^'-^’Che puseo uu ' ^ 

by the prompt and bl of tbe*mihtary and naval assistance, tor 

which we are duly gratetui, although some time must necessarily e^pse before 
order can be completely restored and normal life under the civil Government 
resumed But consider the sacrifice of life and property A few EuropeMS 
and many Hmdus have been murdered, communicetions have been obstructed, 
Government offices burnt and looted and records have been destroyed, Hindu 
temples sacked, houses of Europeans and Hindus burnt According to reports, 
Hindus were forcibly converted to Islam and one of the most fertile tracts of 
South Bidia is threatened with famine The result has been the temporary 
collapse of civil Government, offices and couita have ceased to fimction and 
ordina^ business has been brought to a etandstilJ European and Hindu re* 
fugees of ail classes are concentrate at Calicut, and it is satisfactory to Enow 
that they are safe there One trembles to thmk of the consequences if the 
forces of order had not prevailed for the protection of Calicut The non Mos 
lem m these parts was fortunate indeed, if either he ot his family or his house 
or property came near the protection of the soldier and the police Those who 
ore responsible for cousmg this grave outbreak of violence and enme must be 
brought to justice and made to suffer the punishment of the guilty, but apart 
from direct responsibility, can it be doubted that when poor imfortunate and 
deluded people are led to believe that they should isregard the law and defy 
authority, violence and crime follow this outbreak as hut another instance, on a 
much more eonous scale and ammg a more turbulent and fanatical people, 

the conditions that have manifested themselvea at times m various parts of 
•the country? 
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colJege mil be large enough to aceozamodata W> pupila xn the first mstanee and 
if it prores & success it mil be possible to make expansion m the immediate 
vicinity of the college 

A subject which has occupied your attention and that of the Indian pubho 
and roused great interest is that rdatmg to the free admission of Indians to all 
arms of His Majesty s military and naval forces m India In accordance with 
the resolution passed by (he Legislative Assembly my Government is now m 
communication with the Secretary of State with the object of enablmg Indians 
to qualify for commissions in the Artillery and Engmeer service m the coun 
try and it is examining, in consultation with the Secretary of State, the ques. 
tion of the provision of facilities for Indians to be trained for commissions m 
the Royal Air Force A scheme is also under consideration for assistmg In- 
dian lads to qualify themselves by a period of training in England for cemmis- 
sioned rank m the Royal Indian Marine 


Expected revtial of Trade. 

The financial discussions occupied much time last session and you will not 
erpoot me to say anythin^ fresh at this moment regardmg the present trade 
and financial conditions we are still awaitmg that long expected revival in 
the demand abroad for India’s products This has been a very long time m 
commg and I am sure the patiaice of many of us must have been sorely tried 
Those who are in touch with our export markets fell me, however, that there 
ate at last some famt, though unmistakeable, gbmnienngs of revival and that if 
the monsoon continues good to the end, os we now have reason to hope it may, 
we shall before long see the begtgntng of a return to more normal conditions and 
perhaps to something like our pre war balance of trade 1 mention this feeling 
of mild optimism as it seems to be held in well mformed circles , for myself, 
1 csQoot attempt to prophesy 1 v ould, however, mvite your ossent to two gen 
eral observatious The first ta that India’s own financial position is, as I be- 
lieve, mtnnsically sound The State may have been occasionally forced, dur. 
ing the war, to ^o things which must have eeemed to be a departure from ^e 
severe conservatism which had hitherto charactensod the management of In- 
dia a finances, but when we remember what most other helllgerent countries 
were forced to do and the enormous mflabon of currency and credit, leading 
m many cases to something like national bankruptcy, which has followed else 
where, we may, I think at the risk of being considered phansaical, thank 
heaven that we are not as other countries A country that can put up neatly 
Rs 40 crores of new money for e national loan need not entertain many qualms 
as to its financial future 

My second observation is merely a corollary from the first Seeing that 
the existmg difficulties of India's tr^e are due almost entirely to causes exter- 
na? <0 ierseff it foiVows tiai! when <da< ravrvnf of unfemafroixaf frsifi? cuaief, ss 
come it must, then India will be one of the first countries to reap the benefit 
The products which she has to offer to the rest of the world are not luxuries 
the purchase of which other coustnea can defer until their finances are m 
better order but are for the most part necessities, either as foodstuffs or as raw 
products for their manufactures All these factors comhmed must make India a 
position one of great advantage as soon as trade revives and justify a refusal to 
oe depressed by budget deficits, low exeban^ or other circumstances of the 
moment 


The qveation of htgh pncer 

Tn considering the condition of the people of India tiie greatest importance 
must always he attributed to the high prices now rulmg for the necessanes of 

z 
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life Tins subject is constantly engaging tba attention of my GoTemment and 
m particular has been directed to the ettraordmary recent rise m the price, 
particularly, of wheat and of nee Tou will hare observed from a statement 
issued by my Government this morning that we shall continue the existing 
prohibition of the export of wheat otta and flour until at least the end of March 
1922 It 18 also proposed that so for as possible the re<iuirements of wheat 
for the army in India or based on India will for the present be euppli^ by the 
purchase of Australian wheat It la hoped that by these means relief will be 
liven and that the rise will ba checked if not co^teracted My Government 
wiU not fail to watch events m this connechon Jheir importance on the poll 
tioBl ooodihon ol India is perhaps greater than is usually recognised 

The Ptical Commission 

Our arran-^ements for the Fiscal Commission are well advanced and I trust 
that Commission wiU begin its important labows next month In recogmtion 
of India s advance towards fiscal autonomy tte majority of the members of 
the Commission wnll ba Indians and it is also intended that the chairman 
shall be an Indian I legret that at this moment arrangements are not suffi 
cientlv completed to. enable me to give names The task before the Com 
mission 13 one of enormous difEculty Its duty wiU be to advise the Govern 
ment of India not only whether India should approve m the interests of tha 
solidarity of the Empire the principle of imperial preference but also whether 
we should abandon our time honoured pohey of a tariff raised primarily for 
revenue purposes in favour of a pohey of protection The task thus opens up 
questions of great difficulty and complexity, but I am eonfldent that the Com 
mission will approach them with a high sense of responsibility and that its 
reports w ill be of the greatest assistance and value to the Government of India 

Lahoar ProbIem«t 

The Government recognise that during the last few years there has been a 
great awakenmg on tha part of Indiaa labour and they are fully alivo to the 
new conditions that such an awakening demands The Sill to amend the 
Indian lactones Act which is now under your consideration, has the two* 
fold object of increasing the efficiency of Indian labour and bettermg its condi 
tions Another social measure to which wo attach great importance is a Bill 
to regulate the grant of compensation to workmen for Injuries received in the 
course of their employment which we hop© to introduce early in 1022 The 
recent industrial unrest has also been accompanied by a growth in the number 
of trade umona and the question of giving adequate protection and legal status 
to thos- unions which are genuine labour orgomsations Is at present under 
cousideratioa The Government nro also carefully studying the question of 
arbitration and coacihation Me are glad to observe that this matter of tte 
settlement of Labour disputes is receiTing considerable attention from provm 
cial governments and m provincial legislatures I am full of hope that the 
various measures that are now being adopted or being recommended to 
emjiloyers as wcU os to emp’ovis will establish the peace and harmony that 
IS absolutely necessary for the development of our industries 


f'r’S lhal to .OHIO cjtml prevail. b.> 

Sfl f’ *■' vvevettoUe reel 

Cents 1 sve come to my notice on both a des the snmf. itmn t r— f^rr. 
-.rtiag tt., ,h. toit I. aU on ..do iVre'™™” S ftV ^ong Ta 
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factors contributing to this unhappy tocial tension, instances of violence and 
discourtesy by Europeans against Indians nhich occur from time to time, 
although m truth I believe mfreguentlj, cannot bo overlooked There is in 
general, 1 venture to assert, no groimd of complamt to bo made, but any 
instance of incivility attracts far mere attention than the usual and infinitely 
more numerous instances of courtesy by Europeans to Indians Ketiher can 
it be said that the results of the trials of Europeans concerned in criminal 
cases arismg from acts of violence or from improper conduct have always given 
bStisfection to the public 1 have been made aware of a very prevalent feeling 
amongst Indians that in such cases strict justice docs not always result when 
a European is concerned and it cannot be said that the result of such trials 
always satisfies the public conscience In particular my attention has been 
drawn to the dtfierenccs in the legal procedure applicable to Europeans and 
Indians Local Covemments have been consulted and an opportunity nill 
be taken during the course of the present session to lay before you the pro- 
posals of my Government as to the steps which should be taken foe further 
eiammation of this question and I trust that in the result means will be 
found to satisfy pubhc opinion that justice will be done, both to Europeans 
and Indians 

There are many other subjects which will be considered by you during the 
course of this session There ate questions of importance to which I have 
not even referred os I do not wish to detam you ttx> long m particular t would 
mention the interest taken by Sir Thomas Holland on the industrial develop 
sient of India By hts departure we lose tho benefit of the services of one 
Mho has laboured faithfully and cepably to ibis end There are projects of 
irrigation nhich specially attract my attention I wish I could have discussed 
them There is again education which is dear to my heart and upon which 
1 should like to save mode some observations to you, but 1 must content 
myself with the knowledge that there will be other opportunitiea and that all 
these subjects will come before you m the ordinary course of your delibera 
tions and will receive careful attention 

During the time that I have been Viceroy I have been ut constant inter 
course with the men of the pubho services of this country, both British and 
Indian, and I desire to take this opportunity of expressing publicly my grateful 
thanks to them for the assistance they have rendered to me and to Govern 
ineut, my appreciation of the services they are always ready to perform, my 
recognition of the inevitable prompluess with which thoy have responded to 
what I must confess to be the inordmate demands made by me upon their 
tin e and their labours 


Moulding the future 

iiciw, CTentlemen, I" sdaiV not uet'ain you ibnger dlrting dere m lilir 
chamber, at the first meeting of this session of the reformed legislature in 
Simla, I find my mind surging with imagination as to the future I know 
that you a e sitting here under a constitution which has never been presented 
otherwise than for the purposes of the transitional stage There ate resolu 
tjons that will corns before you during the sittings of your Assombly urging 
your advance along the road of constitutional progress I am carefully watch 
mg and studying the working of this machinery and I am satisfied that m the 
short space of time in which it has already existed you have not yet sufScienlly 
tested its perfections {if you are ready to admit that it has any), also ita 
imperfections Tou have already to some extent discovered it is a human 
machme with human imperfections It has never been presented otherwise 
than as a compromise and it will take a little time before we can fully realise 
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Low It will work and lio\\ tins machinery wiU fit in with the comples machme-y 
of the GoTernment of India I will not at this moment hazard any observatioA 
as to the future I am not so young as most of you who are present he'^e 
(laughtsi) I am prone to the caution of age and thereiore will wait until 
I have bad a Iittlo more opportunity of judging before I pronounce my conclu 
sions, but these questions will be raised by you m this legislature, which has 
still some sessions before it There will be opportunities for full considera- 
tion and deliberation 

I have already puiuted out the results of the labouis of this Assembly during 
the short period of its first session I have dilated briefly upon some of the 
results of the creation of this reformed legislature kou have gathertd a good 
harvest, for as a result of the committees appointed and legislation following 
upon your resolutions and the expression ot your opinions duly recorded bi 
Government you are already able to point Co a large volume of Government 
action taken to redress grievances May I again, taking advantage of my 
years as we elderly people so often do (laughter), add one word of warmng^ 
I do not think you can alwaya expect at every session to gamer so rich a 
harvest (laughter) 


A common parpoae 

la conclusion let me say to you as a member of this legislature now pre«e»t 
with you, addressing general observations upon present conditions, that we 
are aU working together with one smgle purpose m view, the promotion of 
the welfa^ and happiness of India (applause) ^Vo have no ether object, wo 
have no other desire, except this, which bmds us all together and which calls 
for the manifciitatioa of that spirit of mutual goodwill and forbearunee without 
which no deliberations can be efiective and lead to lasting results lu leaving 
you to your labours 1 make an appeal to you, wbieb I am confident I shall 
not make in >am, do not content yourselves with merely doing your duty m 
this legislature, although I know it males a great demand upon your time 
It needs patriotism to sacrifice leisure oud sometimes rcmuoerativo occupa- 
tion to tale part in the deliberations of this Assembly You may tbinl — na, 
1 will not say that, but some persons may think — that this is a eufilcient 
demand to make upon you It is not Ko demaud is too great when there 
IS need for patriotism It is essential that men like yourselves, who are 
assisting Government by yojr advice, for Government is nlways seeking 
knowledge should go forth among the people not only at tho time of election, 
when constituents must always be remembered, but at other times iou 
must be conscious that you ate taking part in important deliberations and 
that you are thus assisting in moulding the destinies of this great Empire 
You nro, permit mo to say, mscribmg your names on tho golden roll of patrjoti" 
B(r\icQ and nro devoting yourscUcs to great work and in this high purpose are 
true to your Qod to yourselves and to your couotrv (Prolonged applause ) 



APPENDIX XI. 


Bardoli Resolutions. 


The ^\orking Committee oi the Congress met at Bardoh on the 11th and 
12th February 1U22 and passed the folloning rosotutlons • — 


(1) The Working Committee deplores the inhuman conduct of the 
mob At Chaun Chauta In having brutally murdered constables and 
nautonU burned the Police Tliano and lenders its sympatJu 
to t) e famihes of tlio bereared « 


(2) In new of repeated naminga, every time mass civil 

disobedience has been imminent some popular nolent outburst 
has taken plac<. lodicubag that the ntmosphero m the country is 
not non violent enough for mass disobedience tho latest mstanee 
being the tragic and terrible events at Cbaun Chaura near 
OoraLbpur. the i\ orbing Cooiasitteo of the Conness resolves that 
mass eiTil disobedience contemplated at llardoli end else 
where bo suspended and matructs the local Congress Committees 
forthwith to advise the ruUivatoin to pir tho land revenue and 
o^ber taxes duo to the Govenunent and whoso payment might 
have been suspended m anticipation of mass civil disobedience, 
and instructs them to suspend every other preparatory activity 
of an oCensivo nature 


( 3 ) 


(4) 


( 6 ) 


( 6 ) 


The suspension of moss civil disobodienco shall bo continued till the 
atmosphero is so non violent 09 to ensure the non repetition of 
popular atrocities such as at Gorakhpur or hooliganism such as 
at Bombay and hfadrus respectively 00 27th Novamber 1921 and 
13tb January last 

In order to promote a peaceful altnosphere. the Working Committee 
advises, til! further instruction, oil Congress organisations to stop 
activities snccially designed to court arrest end imprisonment 
save normal Congress activities including voluntary harfoli where 
an absolutely peaceful atmosphero enn be assured and for that 
end all picketing «hall bo stopped save for the bond fide and 
peseeftil pitcpaee at aaeaing; too visitors to It^aor aicfo against 
the evils of dnnkmg, eucli pjckelmg to be controlled by p^ons of 
known good character and specially aclccted by tho Congress 
Committees concerned 


The Working Committee ndvjses till further instmctions ihe atop 
page of all volunteer processions an i public meetings merely tor the 

S oso of defiance of the notifications regarding auch meotings 
, however, abalt not interfere with the private mee^p of 
the Congress and other Committees or public meetmOT watch are 
required for Jhe conduct of the noimal activities of the Congress 
Complaints having been brought to the notice 0 ^ 

mittee that ryota axe not paying rents to the Zemindars, the 
W'orling Committee advises Congress workera and otgarusaUona 


( 343 ) 
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to inform the ryots that such withholding of rents is contrarr to 
the resolutions of the Coogress and that it Is injurious to the 
best interests of the eounfry 

(7) The 'Working Committee assures the Zemmdars that the Congress 
movement is in no way intended to attack their legal rights, and 
that even where the ryots hare gnersnees, the Committee's 
desire is that redress should be sought by mutu^ consultation* 
and by the usual recourse to ariutratioos 

(S) Coznflainfcs hanng been brought to the notice of the Working Com. 
nutlee that m the formation of volunteer corps great laxity 
prevails in the selection and that insistence is not had on the 
full uso of nand spun and band woven Ihaidar, and on the fml 
observance hy Sindus of the rule as to the removal o! untouch, 
ability, nor is care being taken to ascertain that the candidat^ 
believe fully in the observianee of non violence In Intent, word 
and deed in terms of the Congress resolution, the Working 
zniifeo calls upon all Congress organisations to revise their lista 
and remove from them the names of all such volunteers as do 
not strictly conform to the icqujtementa of the pledge 

(9) The Working Committee is of opinicm that unleea Congressmen 

carry out to the full the Congress constitution and the resolutions 
from time to time issued by the Working Committee, it 1* aoi 
possible to achieve its objects expeditiou«W or at all 

(10) The foregoing resolutions will have effect only pending the meeting 

to be specially convened of the All India Congress Comirullee and 
thereafter subject to confinnalion by it, the oceretarr to call 
such meeting as carlv as possible after consultation with Hakioi 
Ajmal Qan 


The New Programme 

Whereas the Gorakbpue tragedy U a powerful proof of the fact that the 
mass mind has not yet fully realised the necessity ol non violence as an 
integral, activo, and chief part of mass civil disobMieneo, and whereas the 
reported mdiscnminate acccmanco ol persona as volunteers in contravention of 
the Congress instructions oetraye want of appreciation of vital part of 
Batyagraba, and whereas in the opinion ol tho \Norking CommiUec the delav 
in tho attainment of national aim Is solely due to tho weak and Incomplete 
execution, in practice of tho cmistitutioo of the Congress and wiUi a Ticv* 
nv sosiApo BOiiTmrnoa Sanio\\ orp ‘aoiiosm«9jo jeuioim oqi Scipojiad oj 
t^agrcEs organisations to bo engag^ In the following activities — 

(1) To enlist at least one crore of membozs of the Congress 


Nori ( ) — Pine* j«K« (non iJoltnc*) »« 1 Ih* »i , 

Co renon «booM tn cn3*<»d •ho JToct jiot UJrt* fa nOb TtoirnCC kn I troth M lodl.fcnti- v .v. . - 
» uinttmi ol Tho cl tb* Cccfrru tro t, thenlorf l>« oiitisl T txr Jilnod to caoh ' 

•hol»»py.»)«l,o to)o>B the Conmo, 

Ncti ho •“The wo S«f» •honW rot« that soon* •bo e«(i not r»J 1^* «nnn»l »ril*eriptIon b* 
«r»r4cd ts a qoaa''*d CorfMixa-aa jiU ibt oJd teenbtro arc thf frlow to be a<lilxe'] to ro-rerl trr itf f 


(2) To populansa the spinning wheel and organise the maou/acture of 
hand spun and hand woven fcfcoddqr 


(3) To organise national schools 

•k-^rvTTt y Ot uiHokI kV w • iB ol) it B»tlcn (o cotomC k walk f> 
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(4) To organise the depressed classes for a bettor life, to improve their 

social, mental and moral condition, to mduce them to send their 
children to national schools, and to provide for them the ordinary 
facilities which other citizens enjoy 

.Kon — iriuJst, tlier«tare nhntlliept^dieatfalaRttbeaistoticbiMHi^iUU stros; s«pmts Mbtojs 
and separate welte uaet be maintained not otCangNestnnds Every effort ehonld be made to dramacli 
children to nations} sehools nod to pereoadr tbe people to allow the ontoDCbables to nee the eonuron 
vrells 

(5) To organise the temperance campaign amongst the people addicted 

to the dnnk habit by house to house visits and to rely more 
upon appeal to the drinlcer in his home than upon picketing 

(6) To organise village and town PancKayats for the private settlement 

of all disputes, reliance being placed solely upon the force of 
public opinion and Uie truthfulness of Panckayat decision to 
ensure obedience to them 

^drr— Is 6rd«rto areidfres Ib^appeannM et eotrelon no apccut bojaott fhauM b« reicrtcd to 
agalnat those who wlU not ebej the fasehay t • drcisiona 

(7) In order to promote and emphasise unity among all classes and 

mutual goodwill, the estabhahment of which is the aim of the 
movement of non cooperation, to organise a social service depart 
ment that will render help to all, irrespective of political differ 
enoes, m times of Ulneas or accident 

Sots — A non eo-op«raier oblUt innly tdherins to li« «rt«1 will difrm it a prinlcgo to render 
prrronai Kmee in care of ilioerv orscrUrnt t^trnjftnon whether Znylieh orlodlin 

(8) To continue the TiIsL Memorial Swaraj Fund and to call upon 

every Congressman or Congress sympathiser to pay at least one 
hundredth part of bis annual mcome for the year 1921 Every 
province to send every month 25 per cent of its income, from 
the Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund to the All India Congress 
Committee 

(9) The above resolution shall be brought before the forthcoming session 

of toe All India Congress Committee for revision, if necessary 

(10) In the opinion of the Working Committee a project is necessary 
for the purpose of finding employment for those Vho may give 
up Government service, and to that end this Committee appoints 
Messrs Mian Mahomed Haji Jan Mahomed Chhotam Jamnslal 
Bajaj and V J Patel to draw up a scheme for consideration by 
the said special meeting ol the All India Congress Committee 
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The Delhi Resolution. 


of the Alllodm Congress /arefnlly constdered the resold 

The Ah M.S Egress uardoh on the 

tiona passed bj the wortm resolutions with the modifications 

11th and l«h -nsta^f^X. ttat mdmdual Civil Disobedience whether 
noted therein and fur i^e eharaclee may be commenced m respect of parti 

of a laws at tbe instance of and upon pennission being 

cular places or P"**®r“jggpectiTe Provincial Committee, provided that such 
granted iJall no? bo permitted unless all the conditions laid down 

bv^'th? Congress or the AU Indm Congress Committee or the Working Com 
mittee are Btrictlv fu lfill ed 

T> * hnvmtr been received from various quaiters that picketing regarding 
. doth 13 as necessaiT as liquor picketing tbe All InS. a Congress Com 
mSaiiliorises such picietmg of a tend fide cheracter on the same terms 
M liquor pioketmg mentioned m tbe Batdoli resolutions ■ ^ xi, t ii,- 

Thft All India Congress Committee wishes it to bo underetood that the 
resolutions ot the Working Comnutlee do not me-io euy obandonment of the 
oriainal Congress programme of non co operation ot pemaaent abandonment 
of MaVs Civil Disobedrence but considers that an atmosphere of neeessa^ ma«s 
non violence can be estabbsbed by the workers concentrating upon the con 
structive programme framed by the Working Committee at Bardoli 

The All India Congress Committee holds Civil Disobedience to be the 
ncht and duty of the people to be exercised and performed whenever the 
State opposes the declared will of tbe people 

—Tisfiirfiinal Clril Dfsobed «ic« if diaobed eoe« of otd r» or laws by a dojle fndjTl tojl or an iKsr 
ixinrf^ nurobrt or gronp of IndiTidaal*. Thertfors « proUbited pablie mMllog whers adnilsston H 
^H?^^.T^^^t.MatowbIfibno uoaalhors-d admlsson Is allowed, is an inslnnee of IndiriJMl C yil 
n*Mhd5«nM'w“r«4i a prohibited meeUuf to whleh lb* peiwral pnblie is admitted w itont 
P oi Uasf Ciril Disobedience Sacb C ril D obedi ne« u rtefens t* when a prohibited pnblle 

^AhIi w ^eia (or condBcHog a normal acliritT although It may result n arrest It would be agfre* it# 
if it isLld not tor Mj normal actlTltj bat m rely (or th j p rpoae o( coanlng arrest and Imprison ent 


( 3*6 ) 
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Lord Reading’s reply to the_ Deputation which waited 
f on him in Calcutta in December 1921. 

Tandit MalaTiya, Mrs Bezant and Geatlemen, 

When 1 was mformed that a deputatma of the representattrea of vanojs 
shades of political opinion wished to wait upon ms for the purpose of placing 
their mens on the situation and suggestions for allaying the present unrest, 
I gladly assented, and I am pleased to reeeive you here today, for I know 
that you have come with one object only that is to do what you conceive to 
be the best in the interests of your country, and to promote its welfare 1 am 
perfectly sure that you are actuated solely by disinterested motives (I have 
bad the pleasure of meeting neatly all of you before to day) and I do not, 
I assure you, underrate the unporience end the indueoce of tho<e who are 
present here thia monung Tbe immediate purpose of your repreventatioss, 
H that I should invite the leading representatives of an shades of political 
opinion to a conference, in your words to take counsel together and consider 
jiraotieal suggestions and recommeodations concerning the remedies which 
should be adopted, and you recommend, indeed your language is that, it seems 
imperative that the venous ootificafioos and proclamations recently issued by 
Covernment ^ould be withdrawn, and all persons imprisoned as me result of 
their operations immediately released 

* Discontinuance of AcUviUet 

1 can scarcely conceive that you have intended to present to me such re 
commendations without bavmg in your mmds as a neceesaty corollary, the 
eijuahj imperative necessity for the discontinuance of those activities which 
have led Government to adopt the measures, now forming the subject of di!> 
cussions 


Z^iv and Order 

I do not propose to discuss those measures, but I will assume that they 
form the subject ss I know of ecute controversy They were adopted by Gov. 
iisnirymf' voji as? ^ Sfruveff pvrofead.uuj tc Jawtahidmy citizens., Ji^i 

cularly here in Calcutta, and in other parts of the country I have a^ady 
said, it was not a new policy, it was the apphcation of tbe policy which hea 
at the very root of all civilKcd government, i e , the mamtenance of law 
and the preservation of order, but neverthele^ I wdJ assume as your language 
indicates that there are considerable doubts as to this pohey , and that 
differences of opinion exist as to the necessity or the advisabihty or the 
measures taken Tbe opimons of Governments are formed upon a general 
presentation of facts, they cannot be h^tly arrived at, and they necessarily 
are the opinions of persons to whom great positions of t^^t and responsiDui y 
have been conSded I mention this not that you should be asked to accept 
the dictum of Government but merely for the purpose of emphasising to 
you the rea«ons for this poli^ 


( W7 ) 
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Calm Aimoaphare Wanted 

The tenor of your address implies your recogmtioni m which I cordially 
agree, of the need of a calm and serene atmosphere for a conference Indeed 
m my judgment it is impossible eTen to consider the convening of a confer 
ence, if agitation m open and avowed defiance of law is meanwhile to be 
continued 


Guarantees 3fisstng 

■Unfortunately I look in vam in your address for any indication that 
these activities will cease I fully understand that none of you are m a post 
tton to give an assurance to this effect for none of you have been authorised 
to make it I hope that I shall not be ausiaterpee^ I am not suggesting 
any reproach to anyone concerned ell I mean is that whatever hopes may 
have been entertained have not been realised, and that therefore, when we 
are meeting to day necessarily, rather surpris^y, m view of circumstances 
the assurance for which I confess I had been looking as a necessary part 
of this discussion is not forthcoming I qiute appreciate that there may have 
been difficulties in the brief time allowed and also in the great distances 
separating us I do not know from the address presented to mo what view 
18 taken by the leaders wbo are responsible for non co operation activities, in 
the sense that 1 find no assurance them that these activities will cease, 
it a conference were to be convened I am asked without such on assurance 
to withdraw Government measures called into operation by Government under 
an existing law for protection of law abiding citizens sod to release all 
those arrested for defying this law I cannot believe that this was the 
intentJOD of the deputation when originally suggested, for it would mean 
that throughout the country mtunidation and unlawful oppression and other 
unlawful acts should be allowed to contmue whilst Government action to 
maintain order md protect the law ahidiag citizen would he largely paralvsed 
I need scarcely tell you that no responsiblo Government could even contem 
plate the acceptance of such a state of public affairs neither can I reallv 
believe that you ever intended it font would suggest that Goremmest should 
abandon one of its primary functions 

Ceeeaftcn of AcUeiUes 

I have DO doubt that most of you came under the same impression os 
myself when I intimated in reply to a request from Pandit JIalaviya that I 
would willingly receive this deputation It is very necessary that I should 
make plain that all discussion between myself and Pandit JIalaviya preli 
minary to this depulation proceeded upon fij© basis of a genuine attempt I 
behove a di«mtetested and honourable attempt to solve the problems of unrest 
by means of discussion and consideration at a conference, and that moanwhilo 
tfioro sbouJd be a cessation of activities on both sides, of unlawful operations on 
the part of the non co-opcrationists, ond of Government prosecutions and fm 
pnsontnents I wifh it had been possible to consider the convening of a con 
fcrcnce in the same almosphero as cbaractensed the discussions between Pandit 
MalavijR and myself I would wish nothing belter, and nothing more conducive 
to beneficial results and more in accordance with patriotism 

•' 1 Ilafe ylrretfs ** 

l^t mo add speaking not only for myself but also for all the members of 
Council, whom I have naturally consulted upon the situation 
a Las arisen, nothing is further from our wishes than the arrests and im 
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prjsoDments of citizens, more parfaeulnrl; citizens of reputation or sons of 
men of higti honour and reputation m the country whose emotions have led 
them mto conflict with the law. I do imt hesitate to say that I hate this 
mahing of numerous arrests and prosecutions, but nererthelesa so long as there 
13 open defiance of law OoTemment have no other course There may be 
discussions about measures I can quite conceire that men in high positions 
and understanding of public aflairs may wish to mahe representations to a 
government upon a particular measure, or that m the legislatures steps may 
be taken for the purpose of eallmg attention to it 

The Exeestea 

I understand that the wisdom and judgment of Governments or of a particular 
Government may be brought under consideration All that is possible, what 
I cannot understand and cannot conceive, is that the Jndian, I am not speak- 
ing of parties, I am not speaking of creeds or of races, but that the Indian 
IS opposed to the proper maintenance of law and to the preservation of order 
I won t recapitulate the conditions that led throughout the various provinces 
of India to the action taken by Governments Indeed here m Calcutta, the 
facts are too well known to require repetitions particularly after the pro 
nouneemenb of His Excellency the Governor in his address to the Legislative 
Council on Monday last 

^lay I observe now, that I am not suggesting that there can be no excesses 
by those entrusted with authority, aome may have occurred It is very rarelv 
that in such a condition of affairs as existed here some excess may not 
happen, all thst can be said has already been said by His Excellency tlie 
Governor It is that every precaution will be taken to prevent recurrence 
and that eveiy attempt will bo made to ensure proper enquiry and that ptope’’ 
steps are taken m the result 


The New flifuafien 

I wish with all my heart that it bad been possible to deal .with these 
problems in a large and generous spirit worthy of such an occasion in the 
history of India Had there been indications to this effect before me tr^day 
m the representations which you have made in your address on the pari of 
the leaders of non co operation, had the offer been made to discontmue open 
breaches of law for the purpose of providing a calmer atmosphere for dis 
cussion of remedies my Govcmincnt would never have been backward in 
response We would have been prepared to consider the new situation 
in the same large and generous spint, and I would have conferred with 
the local governments for this purpose I should have wished and I know that I 
speak not only my own thoughts, but those of Pandit Ifalaviya m this respect 
that if such conditions had supervened no advantage or triumph should be 
claimed on either side, and no reproach should bo made by the other of having 
been forced to yield or not having the courage to proceed with its campaign 
I should have wished to see a new spirit introduced In this respect, I do 
not stand alone in addressing you I b«iev6 that if you were to givu egression 
to your views you would all agree with mo that a now spmt shomd be 
created for the purpose of cMisidenng a conference in different circumstances 
and with higher hopes 

I deeply regret that these are not the present conilions, and the dpcussion 
which I thought was to have proceeded on the high level of a patriotic d<^ira 
by mutual concession and forbearance to the finding of a solution of lodia s 
present problems, takes the form in its present aspect of a request to tno 
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GoTemment to abandon its* action \nUiout any guarantee that tbe action 
which had led or as we beheve forced the Govermnent to take auch action 
would also cease, therefore it is that to a request conveyed to me even by so 
infiuential and authoritative a deputation as yourselves to call a conference, 
coupled as it is with the two conditions of revocation of tbe law and release 
of all the prisoners, the answer I must make is that I cannot comply with 
tbe request Those are the conditions presented to me Here again I speah 
not only my own views but those of those associated with me m tbe 
government who have unanimou«lv arrived at the same conclusion lu 
conference with me But I should be sorry indeed jf any observations 
I have made could bo eunstrued into a refusal for all time to consider the 
convening of a conference Certainly I have not mtanded by the 
language I bare used to convey that maamog to you I have too 
great a regard for the value of discussion and for the considerotion of 
any suggestions and recommendations that may be made I am not 
one of those who think that aU wisdom is to found m those who 
happen to he in positions of authority 1 have had too great an experience 
of life not to appreciate that advantage may be derived from discussion anl 
consultation wiu others who see from different angles, and who may have 
views to put forward which had not occurred to us but I can only act at 
the moment in view of the present existing circumstances, and as they stand, 
for tbe reasons that I have given you I must express my great regret that the 
essential conditions for the peace are not forthcoming 

Pun;ah and Khtlafaf 

Before I pirt from you I cannot refrain from making some brief ob*crvntions 
cn the statements in your oddress 1 do not propose to go through them, 
but you refer to the action that Government has token in relation to the 
Punjab and Khilafat wrongs I acknowledge your expression with regard to 
them Tou state that Gorcroment has not yet done all that it is thought 
should bare been done Thst, of course, is a legitimate view, and one with 
which I do not quarrel But may I osk you momentarily to pause and 
think with regard to these matters? Are these really the causes of tne present 
conditions of affairs? Hvor einco I have been here, and frequently os a 
result of consultation with those of greet mffuc&ce who do not represent 
Government I have taken steps to meet the views presented to me in respect 
of the Punjab wrongs Tliat ne have not been oble to go to the full length 
I readily admit I am perfectly aware of the desire on the part of many 
that more should bo done not only from my reading, but from intervicn's 
when recommendations bare been vetj forcibly preaeated to me I have 
not accepted them because I hove thought that 1 could not conscientiously give 
effect to them 

* Stcaraj *' 

BTith regard to the Khilafat what Action is ft surrested thst the Govern 
ment of India should take Wo have done every thing possible I am not 
speaking only of my Government I refer also to that o! my prcdeceasor. 
Lord Chelmsford kou are all well aware that ho also made the elroogest 
representat ons to His Majesty a Government at Home There are some 
preset and particularly I see one who was at the deputation that went Home 

, *5 Bnme Minister, who alleged that the fault was agalut the Oovemment 
ei India In this respect where do w© fad? I will not puzeue the eubjoct, 
tut I make Ibwo ebservatjons for joor cecslderatlon 

One further wo d upon tbe Bcfoims I<et me eee how we stand because, 
undentand It the view presented I* that, In tbe main, the desire for 
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siiaraf, complete siiarai, i.e., full self Oover&mentj should be given &? 
epeedil^ as possible History is so well known ta you that 1 only recall to 
jou tte one fact that the legislature hf^ only begun to function this very 
year, and the demand is for a more extended, or for complete, swata]. Let 
us examine the facts Kot only have the Iteforms been granted, Wt they 
are actually m operation They have been completely tested and although I 
can sympathise with the views of tho«ie who desire that in the future, as soon 
as it can ho properly and safely done, there should be an extension Surely 
there IS not suQIcient reason, m this respect for an acute crisis as is suggested 
m your address But I nill not analyse further, 

I would ask you who represent tlia*ranoua shades of opinion to consider the 
present situation. 1 have already told you of my Government's dislike of 
arrest and imprisonment I know that you yourselves have strong feelings 
upon the subject 7ou tell me m the ad^dresa that we are proceeding to an 
acuta crisis It may be that ne may have a mote disturbed condition of 
affairs than at present If the law is defied, whatever the reason, all the 
incidents that unfortunately accompany a challenge of the law, and of which 
we ba\e seen mstances only during the recent year, may quietly follow 

I appeal to you to observe the conditions to day and m the future, and 
urge upon you that we should all aeek a high level above party or political 
ad\aQtage, othenvhe, we ebaU all be faihng m our dutv to India I remind 
you that, .whatever reforms may ^ deaired in the present constitutional 
fiy«lem» tliey can only come through the British Parliament The only con 
etilutional method, the only peaceful solution, is by the British Parliament 
emending the Government of India Act. 

Therefore it is so important that a proper impression should be made upon 
the British Parliament, end the British people who are represented by mat 
Parliament For the vast majority of the population of India is loyal to the 
Crown 

Whatever their news may be about ether political controversies, H B H 
the Prince of Wjales will arrive m Calcutta within the next 8 days He has 
nothing to do with the political controversies that are agitating us at the 
moment, yet every attempt js being made to prevent the success of his visit 
I shall not discuss or oharactcrise those attempts, but I miut utter the 
warning that every man who lends liimsclf to an affront to the Pnnea of 
Wales IS doing mcolculable injury to India and her fortunes in the future 
Wc hold His itoyal Highness in deep affection and admiration 
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